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The State of the 


American Mind 


and Heart 


PROVIDENCE IS NOT simply beneficent; 
sometimes Providence is cautionary, and 
sometimes retributive. It has required the 
Satellite and the Bomb to remind us, here 
in America, that we do not live by bread 
alone, nor even by Coca-Cola. Somehow, 
the vast American public is beginning to 
suspect, we have taken a wrong turning; 
and a few voices even whisper, nowadays, 
that we may have gone wrong on first 
principles. 

Our recent discontents are not simply 
the fault of erring formal education, and 
cannot be alleviated simply by a reform of 
formal instruction. In private life and in 
society, the heart must have equal rank, at 
least, with the mind. Yet to restore a con- 
sciousness of principle in our civilization, 
and to improve the work of our schools and 
colleges and universities, must be a first 
step toward the salvation of our consciences, 
our minds, and our national and interna- 
tional security. This third issue of MopDERN 
AcE, therefore, is devoted to the examina- 
tion of American learning: to the prospects 
for its restoration. and the criticism of its 
weaknesses; to comparisons of our educa- 
tional methods with those of other peoples; 
to the theories which lie behind any sort of 
schooling, good or bad. 

“The problem for statesmen of this age,” 


John Henry Newman wrote in 1841, “is 
how to educate the masses, and literature 
and science cannot give the solution.” As 
Newman implied, only the organic power 
of religion can nurture and preserve civili- 
zation. Yet even religious faith, in our 
time, can endure only when reinforced by 
the works of the mind; and no man did 
more than Newman to restore the intel- 
lectual respectability of faith and _ piety. 
Newman’s was a conservative work of the 
highest order, though Newman was no poli- 
tician. With talents far inferior to New- 
man’s, the editors of MopERN AGE aspire, 
nevertheless, to accomplish this same nobly 
conservative task. This present number on 
the restoration of American learning is a 
mere beginning. 

What with the justified outcry at Soviet 
technological successes, the odds are that 
we Americans will revive, in some part, the 
scientific disciplines in our schools—partic- 
ularly mathematics and physics. This will 
be all to the good. Yet if, in running the 
technological race, we ignore or injure 
those theological and philosophical and 
moral and humane discplines which estab- 
lish order in personality and society, we 
will have lost to the Russians. In that event. 
we will have beaten the Communists—sup- 
posing we beat them at all—only by the 
ingenious device of joining them. The 
restoration of our learning requires a sound 
understanding of the physical sciences; but 
it also requires something more. 

The contributors to this number of 
MoperNn AGE suggest the nature of that 
Something More. Mr. Couch touches upon 
the intrepidity which ought to be the gov- 
erning principle of the free scholar and 
leader: his essay serves as an editorial for 
our present issue. Mr. Clapp compares our 
vague complacency with the sturdy educa- 
tional methods of the Swiss. Senor Marias 
brings to our pages the urbane criticisms 
of a European philosopher. Father Ward 
describes the conflicting concepts of our 
educational system. Mr. Cummings reveals 
the dismal shortcomings of our colleges. in 
a very practical way. The role, duties, and 
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limitations of the “intellectual”—or, as we 
prefer to say, the scholar—are examined in 
a symposium to which Mr. Molnar, Mr. 
Lukacs, Mr. Wilson, Mr. Stanlis, and Mr. 
Raynolds contribute. Mr. Niemeyer shows 
us the Soviet reality which we must keep 
from being the American reality. Our 
poets, critics, and writers of fiction declare, 
directly or by implication, that life is worth 
living: but only life with principle. 

Before there can be any material restora- 
tion, a restoration of theory must be ac- 
complished. Men and nations live by faith 
and idea. The union of belief with enlight- 
ened rationality; the reconciliation of mind 
and heart in America—these are the objects 
of first concern for the editors and friends 
of Mopern Ace. Our civilization and our 
nation still are worth saving. The schools 
alone cannot do the trick for us; but they 
can help. 

Yet they will not help if they do no more 
than murmur confused slogans about how 
“our wonderful boys and girls deserve the 
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best,”’ and how the function of the educator 
is to help young people “adjust to the mod- 
ern society.” At the end of Mr. Evelyn 
Waugh’s little satire Scott-King’s Modern 
Europe, the boarding-school headmaster 
asks Scott-King, the classics master, to teach 
a course in current affairs, to help the boys 
learn to adjust to the modern world. Scott- 
King, in no undecided terms, declines. For 
Scott-King, who has seen the real modern 
world for a summer, can think of nothing 
more wicked than teaching young people 
to adjust to decadence and injustice. 

It is not adjustment to prevailing condi- 
tions that the modern age needs, but rather 
a renewed apprehension of enduring norms. 
It is not adjustment that our schools and 
colleges and universities ought to teach, but 
principle. What it is to be truly human, and 
how to preserve that humanity, in private 
existence and in the state: this is the course 
of study that modern students desperately 
require. 
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The Word and the Rope 


W. T. COUCH 


Our social scientists, like most of our 
teachers and scholars, are in no con- 
dition to emulate Socrates. 


THERE IS AN ANCIENT STORY—repeated by 
J. S. Mill in his Liberty—of a people, the 
Locrians, who followed the practice of hold- 
ing public meetings and allowing anybody 
who wished to do so to stand up and argue 
for the abolition of an old law or custom, 
or the adoption of a new one—provided he 
met one condition. He had to present him- 
self before the people with a rope tied 
around his neck. If the people approved 
what he said, the rope was removed, and 
he was rewarded. If the people disapproved 
what he said, he was at once strangled to 
death. 

I believe this story contains an important 
basic truth about freedom of speech, and I 
propose here to examine the work of the 
educator in America today in the light of 
this story. 

The most serious problem of public opin- 
ion has been well known for more than 
two thousand years. This is simply that 
there are things which need to be said in 
public, and which the public does not wish 
to hear. The more such things need to be 
said, the more certainly the public will not 
listen. And the more certain it becomes 
that it will inflict penalties of an extreme 
sort on anyone who tries to make it listen. 

It is tempting to gloss over this problem, 
to assume that it can always be solved by 


cleverness and indirect approaches. But 
while the arts of diplomacy have their uses, 
it is not difficult to understand why they 
always have been regarded, even by their 
most skilled practitioners, with a measure 
of contempt. 

Only recently I saw a perfect illustra- 
tion of this problem. I was attending a 
meeting of educators at which a highly con- 
troversial subject was being discussed. The 
issues essential to the subject itself were 
not stated. Everybody appeared to be in 
agreement as to what ought to be done. 
The question discussed was simply this: 
how couid the public be persuaded to do 
this something that the educators agreed 
ought to be done? One group said the 
public can be persuaded to move only step 
by step. The other said, no, if the proper 
effort is made, the public can be persuaded 
to do what needs to be done all at once. 

The discussion became warm, and was 
threatening to become hot. Then a man got 
up and said, why advocate anything. Why 
get the people all wrought up—why not 
help them ask themselves the questions they 
need to ask? The perfect pattern for han- 
dling such matters, he said, is available to 
all of us. Socrates made it over two thou- 
sand years ago, and all we need to do is 
follow it. 

I looked at him, and I could not see him 
following the pattern that led to the hem- 
lock. He looked to me, and he talked, like 
the typical American educator—a_ wiser 
man than Socrates. 

This particular educator was, of course, 
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not the only one present wiser than Socra- 
tes. They all knew how to avoid issues and 
escape the hemlock. The discussion was a 
fair representation of the present condition 
of American intellectual life. 

If American intellectual life is in a dan- 
gerously unhealthy condition, can it truth- 
fully be said that any part of the public is 
more responsible for this than any other? 
‘The answer to this, I believe, is clear. The 
chief responsibility for the intellectual life 
of America les with the educational sys- 
tem. In this system, the most influential, 
the most responsible people are those in top 
positions in the leading universities. Are 
these people doing their duty in American 
life? What is their duty? I believe this 
duty has to do with the problem of the 
rope and the public, and I shall undertake 
now to make this as clear as I can. 

Are there any things that need to be said 
in America that are not being said? 

If I were German or Japanese, I would 
be interested in the question how far 
America’s present racial policy was a war 
measure, first a response to the racial policy 
of the Nazis, later, a mode of competing 
with the Communists. I would be suspicious 
of sudden conversions of whole peoples. I 
would wonder whether there was anything 
“racistic’ in American attitudes toward 
me and my people. I would be greatly 
puzzled over how a people could say it 
believed in the equality of ail peoples and 
at the same time say to me and my people, 
I will kill you if you do not submit to my 
will and allow me to make you over in my 
image. This, I would know only too well, 
was the real meaning of unconditional sur- 
render and re-education. If someone pa- 
tiently explained to me that the customs 
and traditions of my country were not good 
and needed to be changed, I could not help 
asking how could it be that some other peo- 
ple, no better than mine, were able to create 


patterns better than mine had been able to © 


create, patterns so good that mine ought to 
adopt them. 

I might find it in myself to wish that such 
remarkable people would solve some of the 
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other problems harassing me and the rest 
of the world. Such as how I could feed 
and clothe and house myself and my family, 
take care of bodily needs, and not always 
have to submit to things to which I did 
not want to submit. I might not ask for 
anything so fine as freedom. I might want 
only to be let alone and allowed to grub 
my living out of a piece of soil and not have 
the tax gatherer or someone else constantly 
threatening to take it away from me. If the 
people who promised me freedom and peace 
and justice couldn’t give me this, | might 
ask myself how much their promises were 
worth. 

I would not find it hard to wonder how 
the conquerors of any country could expect 
it to join them to fight a former ally of 
theirs—after telling me and my people that 
we were the cause of war in the world. | 
could easily persuade myself that these 
people did not know much about anything 
but machines—that they needed sorely to 
ask themselves some questions and stay 
with the questions until they learned some- 
thing about themselves. 

If a man who happens to be an American 
may ask questions for mankind, if Germans 
and Japanese are members of mankind, 
then I am not presuming when | imagine 
these questions. And there are some others 
that I feel need to be asked. 

How many American educators said dur- 
ing World War II that the Communists of 
Russia were just as untrustworthy as the 
National Socialists of Germany? How 
many American educators stood up and 
said this while saying it had a chance to 
stop the United States from building up 
Communist power? 

How many books were written and pub- 
lished in the United States during World 
War II discussing alternatives to the ex- 
treme isolationist and extreme intervention- 
ist positions? How many stated alternatives 
to the unconditional surrender policy? How 
many discussed the deepest and most seri- 
ous meaning of an unconditional-surrender 
policy combined with a re-education pro- 
gram? 
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The Association of American Universi- 
ties went on record in the year 1953 to the 
effect that Communism is an “international 
conspiracy,” and that members of a con- 
spiracy have no place in American educa- 
tion. But the Communists had not changed. 
They have been saying and doing the same 

things for many years. Anybody who took 

the trouble to inform himself knew that they 
were engaged in mass torture and murder 
long before World War II, and that they 
have continued through the years to torture 
and murder on a scale larger than that of 
the Nazis. The evidence that Communism 
was as much an “international conspiracy” 
before and during World War II as it is 
now has been plain all along to every man 
who had eyes to see. Why was the Associa- 
tion of American Universities so late in 
seeing ? 

The convinced Communist is not as dan- 
gerous as the man who for years sees no 
danger in Communism, and then suddenly. 
without any change in Communism, but 
after a lot of change in public opinion, 
joins in denouncing Communism as a world- 
encompassing conspiracy. It would be 
impossible to give a more perfect demon- 
stration of complete untrustworthiness than 
conduct of this kind. 

Is there any group in American educa- 
tion that has special responsibility for 
studying such subjects as Communism and 
Nazism and making its finding available 
to the public? The answer is the leading 
social scientists in the leading universities. 
If any substantial number of the more in- 
fluential members of this group had dis- 
covered the truth and told it during World 
War II, the experience of America with 
Communism could have been totally differ- 
ent. The American people do not like tor- 
ture and murder, whoever engages in them. 
If the people had been told the truth, | 
think they would have demanded a policy 
of balancing Communism against Nazism, 
stopping the dynamisms of the dictator- 
ships, and giving the people of Germany 
and Russia a chance to establish decent 
governments. If the American people had 


been told the truth about the Chinese agrar- 
ians, I believe they would not have per- 
mitted a policy of destroying Japanese 
power and making China safe for the Com- 
munists. 

American social scientists generally not 
only failed to see the truth and tell it. They 
did the opposite. They were called to Wash- 
ington for advice, and they went in droves 
and gave the advice that created the neces- 
sity of submission to the Communists or 
of World War III. 

It is true, of course, that President Roose- 
velt and Congress could have refused to 
take the advice of the social scientists if 
they had been so inclined; and if the people 
generally had wished for their government 
not to follow the social scientists I think 
they could have made their wishes effective. 
But nearly everybody seems to have wanted 
to be deceived. 

Even the maker of the piece of baked and 
gilded clay seems to have believed that 
what he was selling was pure gold. If there 
was any fraud as in the case of the thieves 
who made and sold imaginary clothes to 
the emperor, and deceived everybody until 
a little child saw the truth and said the 
emperor was naked, it is not clear who 
was guilty of the fraud. I do not know of 
any way of stopping the making and selling 
of gold bricks if everybody, government. 
people, and wise men. want them to be 
made and sold. 

But how were the people to have any 
chance to know they were buying gold 
bricks? The educators, being wiser than 
Socrates, did not stand up and tell the truth 
when it most needed to be told. And if 
they had, they might have found their 
careers suddenly ended. This is, of course. 
the dilemma with which we started. I take 
my chances on the view that there is no 
real solution of this dilemma. If we think 
we have a solution, one that leads us to say 
the dilemma is false and does not represent 
a permanent and incurable condition, we 
deceive ourselves and render escape from 
any of the consequences of the dilemma 
impossible. 
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It is, of course, unfair to charge all edu- 
cators with the responsibility of a part of 
their number. Most teachers in public 
schools have had nothing to do with the 
formation of national or educational poli- 
cies. The same is true of most teachers in 
colleges and universities. But we should 
know by now that bombs fall on the just 
and unjust alike. To have any chance to 
stop the bombs, we must find out why they 
fall. And the teacher, of all persons, should 
he the most determined to see that this 
question is asked and answered. 

And before condemning the educator, 
we would do well to ask what we would do 
under similar circumstances. Our whole 
case falls to the ground if we do not regard 
the role of the teacher as the most import- 
ant in society, and if we do not somehow 
consider the teacher as one who must, be- 
cause of the greatness of his calling, tran- 
scend the failings of other mortals. 

If we know what we are talking about, 
we know that while we were talking about 
the rope we were talking about the peren- 
nial problem of orthodoxy and heresy and 
that the rope is the symbol of the means 
orthodoxies always use to maintain them- 
selves. We know that there is no such thing 
as a community, a society, that is not gov- 
erned by an orthodoxy; and we know that 
a free society is one that while governing 
itself by its orthodoxy as firmly as any 
other, at the same time cultivates heresies; 
and we know it does this because it believes 
that strong heresies provide the most cer- 
tain guarantee of freedom. This is the 
orthodoxy of the free society. And this is 
the basis for the claim of academic freedom 
in American universities. The American 
who believes in freedom, if he understands 
the problem of the rope and the public, of 
the mob and the flatterer, will not oppose 
academic freedom. On the contrary, he will 
want to know why the social scientists of 
America on all of the most important ques- 
tion during the last decade have appeared 
to the public to be virtually of one mind. 

America had thousands of social science 
teachers during World War II. Very few. 
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so far as | am aware, diagnosed correctly 
the cases of Communism and Nazism. We 
expect the bricklayer, the doctor, the law- 
yer to know more about bricklaying, medi- 
cine, law than the rest of us. And we ex- 
pect, and I think have the right to expect, 
the teacher to know more about teaching 
and the subjects he is teaching. We feel 
that we have the right to judge the teacher 
by the consequences of his teaching just 
as we judge the lawyer or doctor or brick- 
layer by the consequences of his work. 

In the field of medicine a man who pre- 
tends to knowledge he does not have is 
called a quack. In law, a shyster. And 
the professions of medicine and law have 
long followed the practice of throwing the 
quacks and shysters out. 

What should be done about the quacks 
and shysters in teaching ? 

It is not a pleasant thing to think about. 
but if we face the issue we have to answer, 
there is no more reason why they should 
be in teaching than they should be in other 
professions. But who can be trusted to do 
the identifying and expelling? If the pro- 
fession could be trusted, it would never 
have allowed the quacks and shysters in. 
But they are in. And their colleagues have 
not taken, and will not take. initiative 
against them. They can hardly be expected 
to take initiative against themselves because 
this would require a change in spirit, the 
equivalent of a miracle for the chief of- 
fender, the social scientist. A miracle of 
this kind is the only really healthy thing 
that can happen now. 

The cure for the quackery: and shyster- 
ism in the educational system must come 
from inside, from self-examination and 
criticism, from public admission of error. 
It cannot be imposed. But how can the 
educational world be. persuaded to criticize 
itself and to welcome outside criticism? 

Before I try to answer this question, let 
me say that it is impossible to make a 
more serious mistake today than to attack 
American universities for harboring and 
developing heresies. There is an important 
sense in which they have done this. It is 
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true that the educators have cultivated 
_ heresies, but they are no longer doing so. 
The heresies they were cultivating have won 
and now constitute a great, new orthodoxy, 
and the educators, with the backing of the 
great foundations, are busy trying to main- 
tain this orthodoxy. One of the basic tenets 
of this orthodoxy is that the people gener- 
ally do not have the right to criticize the 
educators, and the educators have powerful 
support from press and pulpit and practi- 
cally all other agencies having to do with 
public opinion in maintaining this basic 
tenet. 

American education for over two decades 
now has been governed by this all-powerful 
orthodoxy. The rule of this orthodoxy has 
not been checked by any serious criticism. 
It has been absolute; in the language of the 
period, totalitarian. The orthodoxy has 
changed from saying one thing about Com- 
munism ten years ago to saying the opposite 
now. This change has occurred entirely as 
a consequence of outside pressure. There is 
no reason for believing that the present 
orthodoxy is any more honest, any better 
informed, any more aware of its obligations 
to society, than the preceding one. If we 
look for strong heresies, we find none. The 
social scientists who were going to help re- 
move and destroy the rope that has threat- 
ened the freedom of mankind have seen 
their efforts end in the strangling of mil- 
lions. Whether they have learned anything 
from the disasters they have helped to bring 
about, we do not know; for they have not 
tried to tell us. And of all censorship, that 
of the man who has a story to tell and does 
not tell it is exceeded only by that of people 
who need to hear something but will not 
listen. 

Publishers today, with the exception of a 
few that can be named on the fingers of one 
hand with fingers to spare, are cooperating 
with this censorship. Of the thirty-five or 
more university presses in the United States, 
none has published anything on this subject 
that is worth reading. It is certainly true, 
but it is not enough, to say as one writer 
does in a recently published book that, dur- 


ing World War II, “. . . we overlooked the 
need for political thinking. We acted as if 
we were utterly unaware of the fully adver- 
tised objectives of the Communists . . .” 
Everybody knows this by now. The impor- 
tant question is why we acted this way. 
And the answer that we feared the Nazis 
leaves unanswered the question why we did 
not have at least equal fear of the Commu- 
nists. If you listen to the voices that the 
publishers are allowing to get to the public. 
you will hear very few that try to answer 
this question. 

I cannot banish the feeling that the build- 
ing up of Communist power was an offense 
against civilization, and | think Americans 
need for the good of their souls to consider 
how this compares with the offenses for 
which America helped try and condemn and 
execute Japanese and German leaders after 
World War II. Of all men in America, the 
educators are the ones who ought to under- 
stand this need most clearly. 

It may be that the failure of American 
education is at least partly a consequence of 
influences that might be changed. American 
foundations have for a long time been work- 
ing in one direction—toward the left. All 
the rewards in the world of learning during 
the last two decades have gone to men will- 
ing to work in this direction. Such men 
hold all the key positions. They determine 
failure and success for others. But America 
has not yet permitted the leaders to strangle 
or shoot those who have refused to follow. 
There are dissenters here and there, some 
even in universities. I have before me as 
I write a good example of dissent, one 
from the University of Pennsylvania, Social 
Problems and Scientism, by A. H. Hobbs. 
After reading Mr. Hobbs’ book, I am sure 
he will not receive encouragement from any 
of the large foundations, unless they change 
their present ways of thinking. 

Why? Because Mr. Hobbs asks embar- 
rassing questions. He exposes the orthodoxy 
and he criticizes it. 

But Mr. Hobbs without foundation sup- 
port has little chance to get a serious hear- 
ing as long as others whose interests require 
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that they ignore or discredit him have un- 
limited support. 

| am sorry to say that men can be bought, 
like sacks of potatoes, even in the scholarly 
world. And the man who cannot be bought 
has to eat just like the others. If nobody in 
the scholarly world is willing to pay such 
men for honest work, they have to find 
their work and pay elsewhere. 

One foundation with the resources of 
Carnegie or Rockefeller or Ford that under- 
stood the problem would have a chance to 
restore health to the intellectual world. 

It is not beyond the range of possibility 
that careful and sustained criticism and 
public pressure could bring the trustees of 
Carnegie or Rockefeller or Ford to see that 
there are some things in American tradition 
worth preserving in American life. It would 


be unfortunate if all the foundations tum- 
bled in this direction all at once. Scholars 
are human beings too, and can be demoral- 
ized by the power of money. So far, the 
great foundations have done more harm 
than good to the social sciences. They 
dangled the carrot that led the donkey into 
the bog. Whether they can now do any- 
thing to correct the damage they have done 
is, I believe, extremely doubtful; but this 
seems to me the best chance. 

I do not know of any cure for men who 
have the arswers, who are wiser than 
Socrates, who know how to fill the great 
office of the teacher and take no chances 
with the hemlock. But I will take my 
chances on the view that the rope and the 
public are a part of the original scheme 
of things and cannot be escaped. 


Be mery and not sad;/ of myrth is oure 
sang. 


... Prophetys haue spokyn: 
To so poore as we ar/ that he wold appere, 
Fyrst fynd, and declare/ by his messyngere. 
The Second Shepherds’ Play, 


Towneley cycle 


In parka, GI jacket, split-tail tweed, 

the shepherds come to usher in Noel. 

The Towneley rustics donned no gayer garb 
to wrap their cherries, bird, and tennis ball. 


[ spread potato chips and cokes as foils 

to college fare, detach the holly seal 
while half afraid that I should muff my cue 
and tremble like a lover or a fool. 


A super-grain Kaywoodie, and pre-smoked, 
a Ronson—never fails, and balks the wind, 
a shirt, monsignor red, for partying: 

their trinity of splendor burns my hand. 
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Three Students, 


Bearing Gifts 


December lowers, and I light a lamp 
much in the way I would switch on a star, 
but no one-hundred-fifty watts will tell 
that it is 1 who am the wanderer. 


Though sky and cloud are voicing bitterness 

against the outside (or the inside) wall, 

we chat of bowling scores, of ski jumps 
cleared, 

the softball future, Shakespeare’s staring 
owl. 


And thanks for all your presents, merry 
men; 
pull up your monk’s hood, Jim—that sleet 
is wild. 
I'll bask in flame of lighter, pipe, and shirt 
(but not until I find, and gift, the Child). 


RAYMOND ROSELIEP 


The Swiss do not talk about “education for a democratic society.” They dis- 


cipline the mind; and the disciplined mind takes care of the democracy. 


Some Lessons from Swiss kducation 


HAROLD L. CLAPP 


Almost every newspaper that rolls off the 
press these days offers new revelations con- 
cerning the spectacular educational advances 
of Soviet Russia. And properly (albeit be- 
latedly) alarmed. we are opening our eyes 
to the lag in our own public school pro- 
gram. 

To be sure. we did not have to wait for 
a chance to peek over the [ron Curtain. Our 
complacency about American education 
might have received the same therapeutic 
shock years earlier if we had ever been at 
all curious as to how our schools compare 
with those of any other Western nation. A 
good many American parents get assigned 
to jobs abroad these days, and have to put 
their children in foreign schools. Did you 
ever talk with one of these parents? All of 
them that I have met are indignantly per- 
suaded that most American schools come 
off a poor second. 

For instance, take Swiss education. Two 
of my children had to take it, in spite of a 
language barrier, when I had a year’s hitch 
in Geneva a few years ago. They attended 
a grass-roots, small-town public school. 
What I learned that year as a Genevese 
parent pro tem increased my respect for the 
Swiss as educators and defenders of democ- 
racy. I’m afraid it only increased my blood 
pressure as an American parent and tax- 


payer. 
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From kindergarten on, going to school 
in Switzerland is serious business. Swiss 
school authorities believe in discipline— 
and that doesn’t mean just good manners. 
In my dictionary, discipline is “training 
that develops self-control, character, or 
orderliness and efficiency.” Naturally that 
includes good manners. In fact, Article No. 
106 of the Regulations of the Canton of 
Geneva leave little room for monkey busi- 
ness. for it states flatly that pupils must: 


“Observe order and quiet in class and 
in the school; 

“be obedient, attentive, industrious, 
and diligent; 

“conform to the rules of politeness and 
savoir-vivre; 

“maintain with their teachers relations 
characterized by respect, confidence, 
and frankness.” 


Elementary school grades are sent home 
each week—and “conduct” grades carry 
full weight when the teacher figures up gen- 
eral averages. I knew of one sharp little 
Swiss joker whose behavior pulled his aver- 
age down below what it took to win an 
academic prize that year. He cried real 
tears when he found out what had hap- 
pened, and (let us hope!) learned a lesson. 

But other kinds of discipline get just as 
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prominent a billing. That same Article No. 
106 says further that pupils must: 


“take care of school property and ma- 


terials; 

“be punctual and regular in attend- 
ance; 

“come to class clean and_ properly 
dressed.” 


Even a first-grader keeps a separate note- 
book for each subject. He makes all his 
entries in it according to a fixed, logical 
system. He underlines all his headings with 
a pen and ruler. Careful handwriting is an 
important item. The pupil writes with ink 
from the start. and gets into real trouble 
if he does not soon learn to avoid blots 
and messy school work. 

Most striking of all, though, is the way 
they insist on neatness and order and 
method in the mental development of the 
child. A Swiss first grade pupil does more 
writing than many American students have 
ever done when they enter college. In all 
of the writing that Swiss teacher assigns, 
she puts as much stress on the organization 
of materials and the precision in expression 
as on the knowledge of facts. Moreover, she 
tolerates no sleasy grammar or usage. 

It is not surprising, then, to find that 
geometry is introduced in what corresponds 
to our third grade—and is carried on sys- 
tematically over a period of years. Oddly 
enough, they even call it geometry. I'll bet 
that if anyone ever dreamed of teaching 
so substantial a subject to our children, it 
would be called “Block Play,” or “Shapey- 
Wapey.” 

In Geneva they study vocabulary and 
spelling under logical subject headings. 
Each year, under each heading, they add 
more grown-up words—until, in the sixth 
grade, pupils have manipulated and _re- 
viewed what the official textbook calls “the 
seven thousand words that can be consid- 
ered as the most important for understand- 
ing a text on a general subject and for 
expressing simple ideas correctly.” Thus 
under the heading “Government” words 
like country. state, law, appear at the lowest 
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level; liberty, kingdom, colony, are added 
a year later; despotism, autonomy, protec- 
torate, occur in the most advanced column. 

How many sixth graders do you know 
who have a vocabulary of seven thousand 
words? 

Among the great authors of French liter- 
ature represented in the Genevese fifth grade 
reader are Moliére, Flaubert, Maupassant, 
Gide, and Giono. This would be a little like 
expecting our ten-year olds to read selec- 
tions from Shakespeare, Thackeray, Dick- 
ens, Henry James, and Steinbeck—instead 
of Dick and Jane. Not too long ago this 
kind of fare was standard procedure in our 
schools. I dare you to test your little fourth 
grade Willie on an old fourth grade Mc- 
Guffey or Appleton reader. 

You can get an idea of the general level 
of the Swiss fifth grade child (and of the 
kind of civic lessons he is exposed to) from 
a random glance at his history textbook— 
due allowance being made for the pitfalls 
of translation: 


“He had a keen intellect. Never. even 
during his giddy youth, did the taste for 
boisterous pleasures stifle in Bonivard 
the fervor for lofty studies. Reading and 
travel widened his horizon and matured 
his naturally sagacious and observing 
character: to the prestige of rank and the 
elegance of manner were linked in him 
the advantages of that solid classical cul- 

_ ture that was so ayidly sought by the best 
minds of the sixteenth century.” 


Here, then, is a program for stretching 
young minds. Here is a straining after lit- 
eracy at a tender age. Words give power. 
but often it seems as if American children 
are systematically deprived of this power. 
Long ago, Professor Thorndike made up 
lists of the words that an American child 
of a given grade-level usually knows. Ob- 
viously, these lists should have been used 
as a springboard. A third grade teacher's 
job was to start from the third grade word 
list and see how far beyond it she could 
get her charges. Instead, writers of text- 
books have as often as not worked hard to 
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stay inside the limits of such a list! There 
are textbooks being used in our high schools 
today of which it is boasted—mind you!— 
that the language used is exclusively the 
language of the high school freshman. Some 
of us thought that the school’s job was to 
push a child on to a more advanced level, 
not hold him back where he is. 

Now let’s look at a few examples of the 
way Swiss educators demand orderly think- 
ing in class work. First, an exercise from 


the fifth grade French textbook: 
No. 78—The propositions of the follow- 


ing text are not in their logical order. 
Reestablish the logical order. 


IN THE COURTYARD 


From time to time, an apple fell into 
the grass around the trees. The tops of 
them were singing an endless, sad la- 
ment. It was very large, filled with an- 
cient apple trees, squatty and twisted and 
covered with fruit. I went out into the 
yard. They seemed to reach the clouds. 
Four rows of beech trees surrounded this 
enclosure. 


Adapted from G. de Maupassant. 


As early as the fourth grade little Jean- 
Pierre is facing problems like this in ge- 
ometry : 


No. 172—In a square having 60 millime- 
ters on a side, we should like to mark off 
two right triangles in which the sides of 
the right angle are 50 millimeters, and 
also four squares having 12 millimeters 


on a side. How must we go about it? 
(My italics.) 


Or a year later: 


No. 220—It takes 384 square centimeters 
of paper to cover a cube. What is the 
volume of this cube? 


Now, from fourth grade arithmetic—and 
again, notice the thought-provoking ques- 
tion at the end: 


No. 263—A merchant sells 18 meters 
from a bolt of cloth, at a profit of 2.50 
francs per meter. The rest is sold at a 


loss of .75 francs per meter. The final 
profit is 35.25 francs. Can we calculate 
the original length of the piece of cloth? 


And in fifth grade arithmetic our pupil is 
wrestling with such problems as: 


No. 363—A stock of pamphlets is in 
three piles: the first pile contains 1/6 of 
them; the second pile contains several 
fifths of them; the third pile has 4 pam- 
phlets. What is the total number of 
pamphlets? 


Let us suppose that after the fifth grade 
Jean-Pierre comes over to go to school for 
a year with his American cousin. Do you 
know how his mind will be exercised and 
his imagination set on fire? Here is a page 
from a standard American sixth grade 
arithmetic book: 


TOD’S HALLOWEEN PARTY 


Tod served sweet cider and doughnuts 
at his Halloween party. The cider was in 
big mugs that held 114 cups. How many 
mugs could be filled from 1 gallon (16 
cups) of cider? 


This is followed by careful explanation, and 
then problems such as: 


No. 2. It took Tod 124 minutes to cut out 
a paper cat. At that rate, how many 
could he cut out in 14 hour? HELPER. 
First think, “14 hour equals (?) min- 
utes.” 


Almost two hundred pages later in the 
year, in an “Arithmetical Thinking Test,” 
Jean-Pierre will be asked to comment on: 


2. Walter said: “Three-fourths of all my 
cousins spent Christmas at our house. 
The other half of them were at my grand- 
mother’s.” Js there anything wrong with 
Walter’s statement? 


3. When she was making a graph, Alice 
used a line 14 inch long to stand for 50, 
and a line 11% inches long to stand for 
100. Was that correct? 


And an American eighth grade text, 
among its “Problems for Good Thinkers” 
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(it does not offer very many) can go no 
further than: 


How many circles with a two-inch radius 
can be drawn side by side in a circle 
with an 8-inch diameter? 

Which will weigh more, the water that 
fills a cylinder 6” high and 4” in diame- 
ter, or the water that fills a rectangular 
prism 6” high and 4” square at the base? 
Why should you be able to give the 
answer without doing any figuring? 
(Frankly, J don’t know how to do any 
arithmetic without “doing any figuring.” ) 


My Swiss-first-grade son took daily dic- 
tation, in French, with pen and ink, on 
subject involving such things as the nest 
of the blackbird and the corolla of the prim- 
rose. My American-first-grade son spent 
his time with crayons, drawing shapeless 
mailmen when the sound of “mm” was up 
for consideration. He tried to draw a hole 
to rhyme with a pictured bowl. The next 
year he had moved on to cutting out and 
pasting pictures of things beginning with 
“ah”. And in third grade he was promoted 
to “s” and “sh” words—still via scissors 
and the paste pot, it should go without say- 
ing—and this time in the name of “speech 
correction!” Up to that time I had always 
supposed that speech work would involve 
some use of the voice. 

Obviously, elementary schooling in Swit- 
zerland demands hard work on the part of 
the pupil. More than that, it requires what 
we used to call “homework.” In Geneva, a 
parent does not simply take it for granted 
that his child has school work to do at 
home; those “Regulations” stipulate among 
the “rights and duties of the parents” that 
parents must “supervise school work done 
at home.” 

All these quotations from the Regula- 
lions, by the way, appear in the fifteen 
pages of fine print that are a part of the 
official elementary school report card. The 
final item in this sizable booklet is the 
Parents’ Endorsement; “The undersigned 
declares that he has taken cognizance of the 
provisions that appear on pages 2, 3, 4, 5, 
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6, 7, 8, 9, and 40 of this bulletin. Date 

If some belated champion of “Progres- 
sive” education tries to persuade you that 
so businesslike and disciplined an educa- 
tional system could only turn out regi- 
mented, frail neurotics—don’t listen to him. 
It turns out instead tough-minded, tough- 
bodied, rosy-cheeked, and relatively happy 
citizens. Intelligent discipline does not 
stifle; it creates power and poise. On the 
other hand, as any American teacher of col- 
lege freshmen can tell you, the elementary 
or high school that encourages children to 
be “spontaneous” and to “express them- 
selves,” without first providing the solid 
grounding and discipline that they need, 
produces glib ignoramuses and_ shallow 
brats, not original geniuses. If a Swiss 
child has anything to “express,” he will do | 
so the more effectively for his serious train- 
ing and knowledge of facts. As for over- 
taxing the child—nonsense. The young hu- 
man animal is tough. The parents of any 
normally healthy and active American child 
know all too well that his class work occu- 
pies only a fraction of his energy and 
capacity. 


* * * 


If going to school is to be a serious busi- 
ness, it ought to show prompt, tangible re- 
turns. The Swiss are smart enough to have 
worked out a system of rewards—rewards 
that mean something even to the very 
young. One of these is the Spring Excur- 
sion. For weeks before this big event, chil- 
dren are on their good behavior. Each 
year a given class travels to a new spot in 
Switzerland or nearby France. They move 
farther and farther from home base as the 
children grow older. By the end of his 
school days, a young Genevese has thus vis- 
ited a variety of important scenic or historic 
landmarks. A first grade class may only 
go, by bus and inclined railway, for a pic- 
nic in a nearby mountain pass. My fifth 
grade son spent two days with his teacher 
and classmates on a camping trip to a 
jewel-like Alpine lake high up in the Valais. 
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The government pays enough of the cost 
of these excursions to take the burden off 
the poorer pupils; the pupil’s token pay- 
ment maintains his self-respect and reminds 
him that you don’t get something for noth- 
ing in this life. The benefits, in the form 
of classroom incentive and enlightened citi- 
zenship, are enormous. 

There is still a greater event in the school 
year: Promotion Day. This falls on the 
first Sunday after the last day of classes 
in the spring, for on Sunday Papa as well 
as Mama can pay tribute to the children. 
The whole community spends the whole day 
honoring youthful scholarship. There are 
scholastic prizes and parades, speeches and 
free ice cream, formal exercises and merry- 
go-rounds, annual reports and puppet 
shows. One of those academic prizes—a 

print of an old street scene in Geneva— 
~now hangs on my living room wall: the 
choicest possession of a son of mine. He 
is not a budding art collector, but he can 
put two and two together. The applause 
of an entire community of grownups per- 
suaded him that day that the prize, and 
what one does in school to earn it, are of 
grave importance. 

This tradition of Promotion Day seems 
pretty deeply rooted. A few years ago a 
number of Genevese high brass were in- 
vited to appear on the platform with the 
President of France at a ceremony held in 
Strasbourg—an impressive international 
occasion. Unfortunately, the date conflicted 
with the Genevese secondary school Promo- 
tion Day, so the officials in question sent 
their regrets—to the President of the French 
Republic. 


% 


The methods used for training the teach- 
ers who operate this network of schools 
ought to cast further light on the success 
of Swiss education. Geneva, like the rest 
of the world, has had its teacher shortage 
of late, and so has had to compromise at 
times with its normal procedure, but the 
basic program for training elementary 
teachers is as follows: 


Candidates for the pedagogical course 
must already hold their degree from the 
College. They are given a vocational apti- 
tude test, and the number of students needed 
in a given year is admitted. In other words, 
in normal times, this is a competitive ex- 
amination. ‘Those selected are sent for a 
year to the University to study in the Fac- 
ulty of Letters. They are paid a small 
monthly stipend and are usually given some 
opportunity to do substitute teaching. At 
the end of the year, the least promising 
candidates are eliminated. Next they are 
given a year at the Institute of Pedagogical 
studies, formerly called the Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau Institute. In the third year, they 
are apprentice teachers and their pay has 
been raised substantially. At the end of this 
year, they receive their first regular posi- 
tions. 

In most of the Swiss cantons there are 
normal schools which telescope this pro- 
gram to some extent, and allow earlier com- 
pletion of teacher training. Nowhere in 
Switzerland, however, is there anything 
comparable to the waste motion and irrele- 
vant criteria and insistance of method-over- 
substance by means of which teachers are 
licensed in most of our states. Now is not 
the moment to elaborate the shortcomings 
of American teacher training programs. 
Suffice it to say there are those who contend 
that in our country the mediocre are en- 
couraged to teach; that the competent are 
effectively discouraged ; that our most poorly 
educated college graduates become our pub- 
lic school teachers; that, ergo, mediocrity 
has become entrenched and self-perpetuat- 
ing in the schools for which we pay and on 
which we must rely. This writer has at- 
tempted to substantiate these contentions in 
“The Stranglehold on Education,” in the 
Summer, 1949 issue of the Bulletin of the 
American Association of University Profes- 
sors and “The Stranglehold Revisited,” in 
the Summer, 1954 issue of the same re- 
view.! 


‘Serious efforts toward improvement of American 
teacher-education are being made in some insti- 
tutions, but the going is slow. 
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The Swiss Federal government contrib- 
utes to the program of education by can- 
tons, and has a most ingenious scheme by 
which to determine whether or not it is 
getting its money’s worth. This is an elab- 
orate system of comprehensive examina- 
tions, conducted outside the schools. When 
a boy finishes his schooling and reports for 
his required military service, he takes what 
is called a “civil examination for recruits,” 
along with his physical exam and the other 
ordeals usually associated with induction 
into military life. 

The recruits’ examinations are conducted 
by regional boards of “experts,” all of 
whom are school teachers, directors, and 
inspectors, serving in their own section of 
the country. Let me describe a typical ex- 
amination to show just how an annual eval- 
uation of education all over Switzerland is 
effected. 

Nothing about this test is casual. Every 
detail is painstakingly planned in advance, 
and experts are thoroughly briefed. During 
the first part of the examination, the recruit 
is asked to write a brief biography, a 
business letter, and a composition on an 
assigned subject. The letter and the com- 
position are carefully fitted to special back- 
grounds: for example, the city boy may 
have to answer a newspaper advertisement 
which offer to exchange a well lighted three 
room apartment for a four room apartment; 
his country cousin may be asked to write 
to an advertiser who wishes to trade an 
Aebi mowing machine for a farm wagon 
with sideboards. 

This written test is supplemented by an 
oral examination in which an attempt is 
made to put the recruit at his ease and get 
him to participate freely in a general dis- 
cussion. This interrogation is conducted 
by an expert who, at a given time, has be- 
fore him only five recruits, of roughly com- 
parable backgrounds. It lasts thirty-five 
minutes, and is carefully planned in such a 
way that a single general question may 
serve as a springboard for a discussion in 
the fields of geography, economics, civics. 
and history. For each session of these ex- 
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aminations, each expert must select and 
prepare his subject from current events. 

In 1944, for example, a theme chosen 
by one of the Genevese experts was a con- 
temporary proposal to establish a great in- 
ternational aviation field in the Utzenstorf 
area. With maps at hand, that area, includ- 
ing its subsoil, was discussed. Then the 
question was raised: “Why not simply en- 
large an already existing airfield?” .. . and 
so the discussion moved out to Swiss geog- 
raphy in general. Such a field would link 
Switzerland with various world capitals . . . 
and so, briefly, to world geography. But 
Utzenstorf is the chief wheat growing re- 
gion of Switzerland, and so we go on to a 
bit of economic geography (including im- 
portations from what countries on the 
map?) and problems of raising and im- 
proving agricultural yields. 

Now, to build this field, valuable land 
must of course be expropriated, and so we 
are discussing civics. Here we work our 
way up through the various courts and 
councils to which a citizen can appeal. 
From this, to a broader view of govern- 
mental jurisdiction and the philosophical 
principles underlying government, as well 
as precise knowledge of governmental ma- 
chinery, is an easy step. 

It just happens, too, that in 1339 an im- 
portant battle was fought in the Utzenstorf 
region . . . and by now it should be easy 
to imagine how a Swiss teacher could de- 
velop out of this historical tidbit a fairly 
exhaustive though brief study of local and 
general history. And so, of course, he does. 

These examinations are thoughtfully 
graded and analyzed by conscientious. 
trained men. Reports from individual ex- 
perts and regional boards are studied and 
collated. The program has achieved con- 
siderable continuity, and constant effort is 
being made to achieve a degree of uniform- 
ity of procedure which utilizes the best of 
past experience. And thus federal Swiss 
authorities have, from year to year, an 
admirable instrument with which to dis- 
cover which schools are notably strong or 
weak, and by means of which local school 
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authorities can become aware of what is 
going on, countrywide. 

The federal authorities remain secrupu- 
lously aware of the fact that their role in 
each canton is only advisory, but that is 
sufficient. In the first place, with typically 
sound insight, they utilize local experts, 
and so local educators are a party to fed- 
eral efforts to improve local standards. In 
the second place, education occupies so 
important a place in the Swiss hierarchy of 
institutions that local pride would dictate 
taking all possible steps to correct a situa- 
tion if the Chief Expert in Bern were to 
express a criticism or make a suggestion. 
In practice, he does not even do this. In 
1940, the Chief Expert said in his annual 
report: “I leave it for the experts to inform 
the school authorities in their canton.” In 
1945, his successor quoted this statement 
and remarked simply: “Instructional prac- 
tice is a cantonal affair.” This hands-off 
policy, and the fact that the benefits of 
federal aid and evaluation are nevertheless 
reaped, are perhaps worth pondering in 
these days of our own hot debate over pro- 
posed federal aid to education in the United 
States. 


To continue so earnest a system of 
instruction beyond the elementary level 
would, in any program of mass education, 
cause an enormous number of scholastic 
casualties. Sugar-coat it any way you like, 
the fact remains that we don’t all have the 
same talents or mental ability. The answer 
to these problems in the United States has 
almost universally been to set standards 
progressively lower, in order that virtually 
all who wish may graduate from high 
school. Just shove them along with their 
“ase group.” So an eighth-grade teacher 
comes up with a class in which some chil- 
dren read as they should, and others are 
years below par. This constitutes a gross 
caricature of democracy in education, based 
as it is on the unspeakable notion that de- 
mocracy cannot rise above mediocrity. 
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For Swiss educators, democracy in edu- 
cation is still a matter of equality of op. 
portunity, much as it was for Jefferson. 
The Swiss, in dealing with widely divergent 
aptitudes under a program of compulsory 
schooling, have developed their own ver- 
sion of the general European pattern of 
instruction beyond the elementary grades. 
At the end of the sixth year, all pupils take 
a battery of tests, and on the basis of the 
test scores each family is carefully advised 
as to what would appear most appropriate 
in the way of further education for each 
child. No doors are slammed in the pupil’s 
face—that is to say, he is free to accept or 
to reject the advice received. But he does 
have some basis for judging his chances of 
survival in any of the various types and 
levels of advanced instruction that are avail- 
able, and in each of which appropriate 
standards are maintained. 

It is significant that even for the child 
who moves from elementary school in the 
direction of a trade or business school, this 
process of funneling does not imply the 
prompt abandonment of liberal studies. For 
instance, special continuation courses are 
required of those who leave school early to 
become apprentices; these courses were es- 
tablished primarily for the purpose of 
assuring further general, rather than voca- 
tional, training. 

What the system does mean is that after 
their elementary education, pupils compete 
with their peers: the less gifted with the 
less gifted rather than with the potential 
scholars and scientists who can, conse- 
quently, forge on ahead at their own pace. 
No one is retarded by the drag of those b. 
low, no one is frustrated by being out- 
classed. In other words, there is no Swiss 
equivalent of our catch-all high school, with 
its curriculum diluted for the benefit of the 
mediocre, cluttered with a thousand and 
one specialized courses, and totally unchal- 
lenging to those who are going on to ad- 
vanced studies. Such a concept would no 
doubt strike the Swiss as naive, and per- 
haps immoral, and certainly undemocratic. 

It would be equally naive to suppose that 
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one nation could successfully adopt the 
educational pattern of another, as is. Too 
many social, historical, and geographical 
factors are in play to allow the survival of 
a transplanted educational system. Even 
so, we might learn many useful things from 
the Swiss. For example, that discipline and 
serious work do not damage the young, 
even in this generation—that there may 


even be a relationship between these things 
and the low rate of juvenile delinquency 
and crime in Switzerland. That democracy 
can be served in schools without being 
equated with mediocrity. That unless we 
strengthen our school programs promptly 
and mightily, our children are going to be 
hopelessly outclassed in the forums and 
market-places of the world. 


Wound and the Wounds 


My belly bears two cuts; the skillful knife 

(I later heard of its clean cutting) 

pierced the skin: the opened flesh revealed 

to one long used to deep malignancy 

only a part to be patched. When | rose 
from bed 

the doctor said, “You'll soon be ten years 
younger.” 

| walked from halls of groanings, prayers. 
and eyes 

staring upward in pain, cursing in anger— 

| who had filled the place where brides of 
Christ bent 

over the fearless child and the scared whore, 

| who had entered without fear of hope, 

left without faith, with the neat, miraculous 
scar, 

wondering why the Christians and the Jews, 

hundreds of still novitiates would steal 

time from the Christ, from Moses, or the 
saints 

burnt, beaten, hung—known, unknown, 
would call 

in their long silence a silent sinner’s name. 
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Healed, whole again, after the morning writ- 
ing, 

reading, and breakfasting on cheese and 
toast, 

weekdays and Sundays, my terrier coaxing, 
waiting, 

I plod the miles of pavement in half-light. 

watch penitents who go to early mass. 

Outside, and often looking in, I feel 

a clutching at flesh, and wonder how the pus 

was dried; and hear a selfless doctor’s 
words: 

‘Almost a miracle! No grumbling, friend.” 

Was that a thought which pierced the skin 
again? 

Why do I think of One born in poor hay? 

So I was told: though fact or fiction, still 

daily I’m moved by Him as by no other. 

My whole world is a world of poetry; 

yet the great bard, or all the saints together, 

re-echo parables. Though walking here, 

| kneel beside His children, by His cross; 

and touch His hem—or is it only breeze ?— 

and touch the blood—or are these thorns 
which press 

into my hands that hold my neighbor’s rose? 

Home from my journey, swiftly I turn over 

the clever pages, rip my own, and read 

Love’s laureate Whose word dies never. 


JOSEPH JOEL KEITH 
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The American University and Society 


JULIAN MARIAS 


A Spanish philosopher observes the 


pleasures and limitations of our Acad- 


emy. 


FEW THINGS DEFINE AMERICAN LIFE so 
clearly as the fact that the United States 
is full of universities: from the Atlantic io 
the Pacific, from Canada to the Gulf of 
Mexico, and especially from New York to 
New England. There are—including uni- 
versities and colleges—about a thousand; 
and if one adds the five hundred junior 
colleges, then there is one institution of 
higher learning for every one hundred 
thousand inhabitants. This in itself makes 
one think that the American university is 
different from the European, and plays a 
different role in the life of the country. 
An American university could not be 
called a “house” of learning, but at best 
a “campus” of learning; because, one may 
say, it is a vegetal reality: a park—or a 
grove that may well have, like Wellesley, 
four hundred acres and a lake. Walnut 
trees, elms, and maples, which in the au- 
tumn blaze forth in reds, gradually become 
tinged with purple, violet, mauve, and gold. 
When there is no stonework, the dark red 
bricks of the widely-separated buildings 
(probably nineteenth-century Romanesque 
or Gothic) glow amid the vegetation. When 
trees do not predominate and the university 
is more urban, at times one speaks of the 
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“Yard”—like the solemn, leafy, venerable 
one of Harvard—or one talks, with affec- 
tion and understanding, of Yale’s “Old 
Campus.” But the squirrels are always the 
same. 

Damp earth, soft lawns, thick branches 
filled with birds; and the walls, ivy-cov- 
ered, red at the beginning of the school 
year, green at commencement-time. During 
three or four months, perhaps, snow mutes 
the campus, muffling the sound of passing 
footsteps and replacing the varied colors 
by an uncertain, ascending light. Nature 
... but is that the essence of the university? 
Is it not rather the opposite; that is to say, 
not nature, culture? In the United States 
the majority of the universities are resi- 
dential; many of them are located in small 
cities which are scarcely more than their 
periphery. Closed, minimal worlds, a field 
with houses in which to sleep, eat, talk, 
play, read, study, pray: settings for com- 
munal living; because this is the principal 
function of the American university: living 
together. 

Faced with the alternative of education- 
instruction, the Americans have chosen the 
first, the Europeans the second. (England. 
as always, has chosen a compromise.) But 
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what of utilitarianism and specialization ? 
That comes afterwards: in the United States, 
where there are colleges dedicated only to 
the liberal arts, specialization usually comes 
after graduation, as postgraduate work, and 
is short, after the four years that provide 
the decisive substratum. The departments 
are numerous and of a much more limited 
scope than the European equivalents: for 
example, chemistry, mathematics, music, 
English, philosophy, Greek, zoology, Span- 
ish, sociology, religion, astronomy. But 
they divide mainly the professors, and only 
secondarily the students; and to get a de- 
gree from one of those departments means 
only a relative specialization, a major in a 
particular subject. This explains the “sys- 
tematic organization” of studies in a Euro- 
pean university and its absence in an 
American one, where more attention is 
given to a level of formation than to a 
coherent plan. 

In Europe, the university undertakes to 
give scientific instruction; in America, to 
educate, to form personality. The European 
principle could be formulated as follows: 
the formation of personality comes about 
as a consequence of scientific instruction; 
the American hypothesis might be: the for- 
mation of personality requires (among 
other things) scientific instruction. For this 
reason, the American university has to be 
residential, one must live in it. In Europe 
it is accepted that education is a family 
affair; in the United States it is considered 
a difficult thing, not something for just one 
to undertake, it requires means, time, and 
“experts.” 

The University transmits three things: 
knowledge of a subject, the scheme of ideas 
of an epoch, a system of beliefs and modes 
cf behavior. In the United States what is 
most important is the third item: thus, for 
example, as much as or more than science, 
the honor system by virtue of which ex- 
aminations do not require proctoring; free- 
dom in the choice of courses, personal 
reactions, aptitude for communal living; 
therefore, the body and mind are cultivated, 
if not on a par, at least without the dispro- 
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portion found in Europe. I have seen in a 
girls’ college a swimming pageant which 
would have done justice to a School of 
Sirens; and a few weeks later a perfect 
performance of Sophocles’ Antigone . . . in 
Greek! The function of the university is 
to make possible the acquisition of “vital” 
instruments of every order, even for investi- 
gation; and I say “even” without irony, 
because investigation is only one possibility 
available to the graduate student among 
other professional and even very unintel- 
lectual ones; and if investigation is chosen, 
that is when its specifically scientific char- 
acter appears, and now in complete serious- 
ness. Informed individuals well know that 
every year many articles and some books 
which are worthy of consideration come off 
the university presses of the United States. 

But every human reality has its dangers. 
What are the most serious ones for the 
American university? In my opinion, the 
greatest danger is what might be called the 
excessive “professionalism” of the profes- 
sor. The teacher is usually very competent. 
He knows the subject he teaches, keeps up 
to date on its advances by means of books 
and journals, and performs his duties seri- 
ously and intensely: strict punctuality, in- 
frequent absences, faithfulness to programs, 
attention to the students. This is possible, 
among other reasons, because the number 
of professors is almost always more than 
ten per cent of that of the students; in many 
cases it reaches twenty and even twenty- 
five: many universities have several thou- 
sand teachers. Yet can they be anything but 
excellent functionaries? No; they neither 
can accomplish, nor be expected to accom- 
plish, more. 

The theoretical basis for effective teach- 
ing is a real intellectual life. Only the pro- 
fessor who has such a life outside of class 
and even away from the campus, in his per- 
sonal intimacy, can transmit it. The student 
must “attend” the spectacle of how thought 
in its most authentic forms functions: this 
is the essential nucleus of teaching. If this 
is missing, all the rest is invalid. And I 
fear that the American university does not 
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have that ferment in the necessary propor- 
tions. The preoccupation with mechanical 
details, the undeniable bureaucratic and ad- 
ministrative hypertrophy, the excessive at- 
tention to the exact “performance” of their 
educational duties, may lead to the belief 
that this is enough in itself. Many profes- 
sors are only professors, which, carefully 
considered, is impossible. There is an ad- 
jective which often occurs to students when 
characterizing professors in whom they 
sense a “hinterland” of intellectual life 
beyond their professional obligations: “in- 
spired”. It would be convenient, indeed, to 
season competent professionalism, as bread 
is enriched with vitamins, with a prudent 
dash of “inspiration”. 

Another danger is the lack of systema- 
tization of studies. In principle, the credit 
which is granted to student preferences is 
healthy; but the lacunae in the globus intel- 
lectualis are frequently excessive. American 
students know very well what they know, 
up to the point that it is possible without 
knowing other things. At times the student 
has taken a course on Plato, another on 
Berkeley and Locke, and another on the 
Logical Foundations of Mathematics; he 
has worked well, has read a dozen books. 
and has written three papers of surprising 
quality. But it turns out that he does not 
know the history of Philosophy, that he 
does not know what has really happened 
from Plato to Berkeley, nor why we have 
reached Symbolic Logic; and with all his 
knowledge, the fact is that he can’t really 
know what it is all about, can’t know what 
the problem is, the drama, or better yet. 
what pulsates beneath those three courses 
chosen from the splendid catalog of his 
university. 

What role and what importance does the 
university have in the United States? The 
European finds at the outset a lack of radi- 
ation of university activity. The professor, 
however eminent he may be, is unknown 
outside the circle of specialists. This de- 
pends to a large degree on the general 
“structure” of the country: its enormous 
area. its lack of a “center” (American 


cities, or, the country as a whole, lack a 
“Plaza Mayor” or agora) ; and, as a result, 
its almost complete lack of “national” news- 
papers; the limited circulation of philo- 
sophic, scientific, or literary journals; and 
the paucity of references to intellectual life 
in the magazines. 

But there are, in addition, causes within 
the university. The university is not, rightly 
speaking, public, but professional. The ma- 
jority of them (and almost all of the most 
distinguished ones) are private; even the 
official ones are not of the collective State. 
but of the separate states. All this has its 
obvious advantages, but it contributes to the 
“over-shadowing” of the university. It has 
considerable autonomy; it functions in 
cordial rivalry with the rest, and needs, 
therefore, prestige, because it does not live 
from a budget which comes in automati- 
cally, but from the students and donations; 
for that reason, its professors are usually 
appointed freely and directly, almost al- 
ways with interim appointments until they 
have proven themselves. There is little risk 
of a chair remaining “occupied” in ab- 
sentia, and irremediably so, for fifty years, 
as in Europe. This is true to such a degree 
that social prestige derives from the insti- 
tution and is automatic: it is thought that 
a professor from an illustrious university 
is also illustrious, although what he has 
done is not known. There is a lack of public 
repercussions, but social regard functions 
in a sure and sufficient manner. The Amer- 
ican professor is poorly paid in comparison 
with other professionals, but better than the 
European professor, and lives comfortably. 
This comfort is paid for with very intense 
activity—courses, meetings, reports, admin- 
istrative paper work, correction of exams, 
and attention to students. And with these 
students the professor establishes a_per- 
sonal tutorial relationship which often be- 
comes a lasting friendship. And this very 
human relationship is considered as im- 
portant as the exposition of the laws of 
thermodynamics, Greek verbs, Aristotelian 
categories, or Cervantes’ prose. 

All this muffles the activities of the univer- 
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sities: they are somewhat over-shadowed; 
they don’t have much to do with notoriety 
and fame, but an assured prestige goes 
along with them. The recommendation of 
the university employment bureau is de- 
cisive when its graduates are looking for a 
job. And when a wedding is announced 
in a newspaper, they do not fail to em- 
phasize that the groom is a graduate of 
Harvard, Columbia, Princeton, Yale, and 
above all that the bride has a B.A., M.A., or 
perhaps a Ph.D. from Wellesley, Smith, 
Vassar, Bryn Mawr. Without this a certain 
luster is lacking. 

Although today there is a tendency to- 
ward the co-educational university, still the 
most characteristic type has only students 
of one sex. Isn’t. that separation absurd? 
It can only be understood if one takes into 
account two conditions: one, historical, the 
other, functional. The first is that at the 
outset only men attended the university; 
and women’s colleges were established in 
the nineteenth century precisely so that 
women could get a university education. 
On the other hand, the American university 
is educative and therefore residential; it is 
principally a matter of forming a human 
type, of acquiring certain habits, certain 
skills, certain principles of morality and 
societal living. And this human type differs 
with male and female. It is obvious that 
this gives an inevitable unreality to univer- 
sity life, which is not that of the real world. 
The women’s college is “out of this world” ; 
it is a magical world in which, for four 
years at least, girls are creating and form- 
ing themselves, gradually forging a femi- 
nine variety which is characterized by 
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refinement, complexity, and exquisiteness. 
The American university is going to have 
to change considerably. Up till now the 
best minds of the United States have gone 
into industry, business, and administrative 
work. I believe that they have done well, 
because that was the most urgent matter at 
hand: to put the country into operation, to 
make it run smoothly, to give it security, 
and a high standard of living. Culture has 
been largely in the hands of women, who 
have been the educators of the United 
States. It is only right to say that they 
have been quite successful; but that is no 
longer sufficient, just as the “importation 
of ideas” from abroad, above all from 
Europe, is not enough. “Jdeas” and “cul- 
ture” have been for too many years 
principally in the hands of women and 
transplanted Europeans. Now the United 
States has to invent a program of collective 
living. Didn’t it already have one? Cer- 
tainly, and a very attractive one: to create 
the United States. But since it is now al- 
most completed, since it no longer lives 
within itself, but in the world, it needs to 
seek and find a “novelistic plot” for its 
history. And this “plot”, which is the most 
intimate need of the country, must be in- 
vented by the people themselves. Foreign- 
ers can serve as a stimulus; they can show 
America other ways of seeing reality, other 
enterprises, other human configurations, so 
that by comparison and contrast what is 
needed will be suggested; for a vocation 
cannot be imported and naturalized. If | 
am not very much mistaken, history and 
metaphysics are taking on urgency. 


The matters most haggled about in the American school-controversy seldom 


touch upon real ends. 


Tensions in American Education 


LEO R. WARD 


AMERICAN educational theory and practice 
have been full of tensions for some years: 
a condition which I believe, for the most 
part, to be to the good. A great cleavage— 
perhaps not the deepest cleavage, but surely 
the most obvious—has been that between 
Progressivists and Traditionalists. Often 
this has taken the form of bitter polemic; 
it is an unholy war, with plenty of sniping 
and underground activity. Nobody has to 
be fair to anybody or to the objective situ- 
ation: or so we might sometimes come to 
think. Either side, on occasion, claims to 
be defending science, objectivity, human 
good, democracy, and freedom, and to be 
guided by the most exact statistical find- 
ings—when in fact either side is liable to 
be defending party interests. 

John Dewey generally is taken for the 
chief prophet of Progressivism; and this is 
so if we see him as forming its central doc- 
trines and propagating them. Yet his finally 
important point—that the student is the 
chief agent in education, and must truly 
be an agent—is an old doctrine taught by 
Plato, for one, and by Aquinas. Jacques 
Maritain said in his Yale lectures on edu- 
cation that the merit of modern theories 
in education since Pestalozzi, Rousseau, and 
Kant has been “the rediscovery of the 
truth that the principal agent and dynamic 
factor is not the art of the teacher, but 
rather the inner dynamism of nature and 


of the mind.” . 

Now whether Dewey thought he discov- 
ered this truth is not important. But the 
truth itself is important. Some people, un- 
able to winnow wheat from chaff, think this 
principle must be untrue because it is found 
in Dewey’s books; while others, as confused 
and even more sentimental, think that in 
order to adopt a simple obvious truth like 
that it is necessary to embrace the whole 
Deweyan naturalistic philosophy. 

One consequence of this confusion, a 
superficial but pesky one, is that from that 
day to this there has been crimination and 
perpetual recrimination. It is all Dewey or 
no Dewey; whereas in fact neither Dewey 
nor anyone else has ever shown any need to 
lap up a naturalistic philosophy in order 
to learn something from Dewey. I am only 
citing an instance of confusion, and quite 
unnecessary confusion, which nevertheless 
has long produced tensions in American 
educational theory and practice. It is time 
we should learn what the rise to eminence 
of Dewey meant, and cease to eulogize or 
to castigate him. To try to avoid confusion, 
let me mention two matters. One is that 
Dewey made his main positive principle 
clear in a line to William James in 1892, 
when Dewey said he wanted to give the 
child a chance to believe in himself. This 
statement sounds romantic and can be taken 
romantically, but that no doubt was needed 
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in Western educational practice then even 
more than it is needed now. The other 
matter is that if the “respect-the-child” 
principle has been overworked and badly 
worked and is a major reason why Johnny 
can’t read, these eventualities are not the 
fault of the principle. 

In the summer of 1955, the Progressive 
Education Association folded up. Its officers 
said that its work was done, and in a sense 
this is true: for better or for worse, some 
of its principles have been worked into 
American educational practice. But the 
tensions caused by progressivism largely re- 
main; and not merely the one, based on 
confusion, already cited by us. If it was 
simply a question of acknowledging the 
long overdue principle that the child learn- 
ing is the first agent in education, the con- 
fusion itself would hardly have arisen. 
There are deeper reasons for tensions, and 
some of those reasons, as matters have 
turned out, have been associated with the 
progressivists and some of them with the 
traditionalists. The latter wanted, in view 
of their own status and interests, to hold 
on at every point to a social order now 
nearly defunct. The others generally were 
for progress, meaning the old nineteenth- 
century idea of progress; they believed and 
perpetually said—think how often it is re- 
peated in Dewey—that ancient and medi- 
eval philosophies are dead as a doornail; 
that science has told us to say goodbye to 
all that; and that everything evolves and 
progresses; or at least, with everything 
now at our command, we can make the 
world go our way. To continue to use 
Dewey as a whipping post, take these two 
summary statements of his, not meant by 
him to be cryptic but to be at once simple 
and definitive. He at last said: a) to be is 
to be in process, in change; and b) we 
feel control passing into our hands. 

This latter sort of thought, pervasive for 
a generation in the West and above all in 
America, was what Maritain aimed to de- 
scribe when he used the words “a titanic 
demonism.” And it was exactly this feel- 
ing of hybris, obvious in the progressivists 
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in their triumphant heydey, that the tra- 
ditionalists wanted to oppose. To me, at 
any rate, it seems clear now that either side 
ought to better see and better state its own 
position, and the final precipitate of good 
in Deweyism and in progressivism should 
by this time be as carefully refined as gold 
from the dross. The fundamental matters 
in any theory of education are the nature 
and cosmic locus of man, the nature and 
possible limitations of man’s power of know- 
ing, and man’s relations to society or in 
general to any kingdoms of persons there 
may be. In this connection I recommend 
Modern Philosophies and Education, with 
emphasis on the chapter by Maritain and 
even more emphasis on the chapter by 
John Wild. 

It is difficult to say where one tension 
leaves off and another begins. Is the ten- 
sion between practical and liberal to be 
subsumed under the progressivist-tradition- 
alist troubles? At any rate, practical as we 
in America are, we still have persons in our 
school life who declare for the liberal and 
try to effect it. The practical is almost uni- 
versally dominant, and yet the liberal re- 
fuses once for all to be squelched. With 
the new demand, based on a concern for 
political survival, for engineering and sci- 
entific studies, the liberal will receive, it 
seems clear, even less and less attention. 
May it be once for all interred? We want 
science to save us, is the cry; we must have 
more and better scientists than the Commu- 
nists in Russia have—that, or we perish. 
Perhaps this represents the simple practical 
situation. But as Josef Pieper says in his 
remarkable little book Leisure, it is a ques- 
tion of what, with the liberal diminished or 
even deleted, we the survivors would be 
and of what our surviving civilization 
would be. 

There is also the question of what pays, 
of which kind of education will at least in 
any immediate sense, bring in big income: 
and it is now summed up statistically that 
in a lifetime of earning, the college-bred 
man “makes” $100,000 more than the man 
who has not been “in college.” The Amer- 


ican colleges were invaded at least two gen- 
erations ago by the ultra-practical. There 
is no point to citing instances. But the most 
obvious cases, in general, have been the 
state colleges and universities. In the Mid- 
west these schools, one after another, have 
driven the study of “institutions” and “ci- 
vilizations” and “Greats” underground and 
out of business, and have driven more than 
one professor of the liberal into exile. And 
yet even here some wraith of the liberal 
reappears and will continue to reappear. 
In almost all our colleges and universities 
the tensions and torsions between practical 
and liberal are going to continue to recur. 
Fo: a moment let us look at Newman’s 
definition of a century ago—still the classic 
statement—of a liberal education. New- 
man was an Englishman, of course, and in 
many ways he was of his own time and 
place, and he was lecturing in Dublin. He 
took up the case of the liberal versus the 
practical, but above all he took a positive 
stand, to date the incomparable stand, for 
the liberal. Well, what did such a man 
say? Fighting an old battle and speaking 
for at least the whole civilized time in the 
West, he carried on a fight which had gone 
on in England throughout his own lifetime. 
Now we all know that in early modern 
times and until recently, education in Eng- 
land and on the Continent, too, could be 
high and dry, a kind of sacred aristocratic 
precinct, safe from the contamination of the 
practical. But the new mechanical philoso- 
phy, and the democratic movement in polli- 
tics, and the utilitarian movement in morals. 
including the idea of knowledge as power 
and not as primarily a contemplative good, 
had a long and relatively triumphant his- 
tory before the “social movement” got un- 
der way. People should have freedom, peo- 
ple should be served and made secure, not 
through the State, but through schooling. 
In England, at any rate, this sort of talk 
and feeling has been something of a dis- 
turbing element all the way from Bacon 
through Locke to the present stage of So- 
cialism. It has had its commanding and 
demanding features, and its successes. The 


sufferings of the poor, the needs and rights 
of the people, a place in the sun for the 
people—these naturally had been great 
talking points. The social aristocracy has 
been slow to yield. “Give those vulgar peo- 
ple an ell and they'll take a mile,” has been 
the feeling of many, a feeling that has not 
yet died out. 

On the educational problem, many peo- 
ple were extreme: all liberal education, or 
no liberal education. Newman felt his way: 
because he was a new convert lecturing to 
the famished Irish, and because on this 
great and touchy subject he seemingly knew 
he was lecturing for posterity. He allowed 
deliberately and carefully for non-liberal 
education, but thought it made no sense to 
confuse practical with liberal. Also he de- 
clared in one famous sentence—said by the 
late Professor Harreld of Ohio State to be 
“tremendous ’—on the social good effects of 
a liberal education. This education, he 
said, could help society, and ordinarily it 
does help society: it makes for better judg- 
ment on the most human matters, and for 
poise, sanity and moderation. So far he 
was allowing what he thought the situation 
itself allowed to the utilitarian demand. And 
he allowed also for the democratic demand. 
He did so in this way: though it seems to 
us that he had small hopes that many would 
or could take to the good of a liberal edu- 
cation, he said he wished that as many as 
possible would get as much of this educa- 
tion as possible. But of course these allow- 
ances, though just, were asides. His main 
thought, put with persistence and firmness, 
was that a liberal education, for those who 
could and would take it, was simply and 
directly a good and an end: not a means to 
any good end, but itself an end. He said 
that this end, justified in itself, is a perfec- 
tion, even the perfection of the mind, and 
the mind, to begin with a good thing, has 
its degrees of perfection as has the body, 
and to perfect and round out the mind is a 
good thing; that before it is a social good, 
for example to the family life, the political 
life or the life of the worship group, it is 
simply and in itself a good thing. This 
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means that in his view liberal learning, once 
possessed, is like a contemplative good: it 
is good to see or to have, and what we do 
with it or about it is a secondary question. 
It is the natural perfection, so far, of those 
who have it, something to have and enjoy, 
something beautiful in the human world, as 
(he said) the beauty of our parks is in our 
cities. 

Beautiful, an end in itself, asking no com- 
plement, bound to nothing further, com- 
mitted only to being itself—notions such as 
these have always been a scandal to the 
practical-minded. Good practical people 
are irked by such notions. Truth, beauty, 
perfection—no, these will never do. We 
must do something. We must change a 
world. All of which brings us back to the 
progress-and-reform idea: a world is good 
to take and destroy, to take and reshape. 
Yet all of us, in spite of our activist pre- 
dilections, like now and then to look on 
nature or on faces and forms and move- 
ments. We are inarticulate about the scene; 
but we do nevertheless now and then, and 
perhaps often during the day, like to sit 
and see or hear and know. It is as if we 
thought that after all man is not merely a 
reformer and a doing animal, but is made 
also for and perhaps essentially for con- 
templation and for what Pieper calls “lei- 
sure.” 

So our educational philosophy has to try 
to keep coming back to anchor in our idea 
of man, his nature, his place in the universe, 
his relation to nature; and it seems that 
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man’s teleological determination, if he has 
any—either by nature, or by social fiat, or 
by both—is a fundamental question for any 
sane philosophy of education. What is man? 
Whence is man? What, if anything, is he 
for? These questions matter, or nothing 
matters. If we differ radically on our re- 
plies to them, our differing or not differing 
on the progressivist-traditionalist issue, or 
on the liberal-practical issue, will not mat- 
ter much. Take Bertrand Russell’s view of 
man in his grandiloquent A Free Man’s 
Worship. Russell is right in supposing that 
man must worship: he must take some- 
thing as the highest and best being, and pay 
tribute to it. The question of what that 
being is, and of what man is, and what are 
the possible limitations of man in his know- 
ing and his aspirations, must make a pri- 
mary difference to our view, or Russell’s 
view, of man and society, man and time and 
eternity, man and good and evil, man and 
final, general respect for truth and for man, 
and of course to our theory and practice of 
education. Russell’s answer, which is de- 
spair, follows logically and psychologically 
from his premises. But other premises are 
tenable; and quite difierent answers follow. 

I am saying that philosophy and theol- 
ogy, assumed or conscious, are basic to any 
defensible position on what we should do 
in schools; and that great questions such 
as how to find and prepare and to encour- 
age teachers, or the relation of courts to the 
schools, or questions of private and public 
schools, are secondary. 
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The combined assault of Technology and Pep upon humane studies. 


THE TECHNICIAN, THE NICE GUY, 
AND THE PERSON: 


The Status of the Humanities 
in Some Western Colleges 


LAWRENCE A. CUMMINGS 


WE ARE ALL AWARE of the short-sightedness 
of the common man’s faith in the technolo- 
gist’s and the scientist’s ability to solve 
problems not within the scope of their 
training. Dr. Einstein’s pronouncements 
on political and moral problems were front- 
page copy. The investigation of Dr. Oppen- 
heimer’s political difficulties was denounced 
as an attack on science and therefore on all 
right-thinking free men. The glorification 
of the man who explores and works on the 
substance of the universe causes herds of 
young men and women to stampede to col- 
lege to seek nonhumane training in prefer- 
ence to those studies which deal with such 
impractical matters as the natures of God 
and of man; of the relationships among 
God, man, and the cosmos; of the relation- 
ship of man to man; of the relationship of 
community to man and of community to 
community. 

There is also a popular notion that the 
engineer, the laboratory technician, the 
home-economics-major wife, and the sci- 
entist lead fuller, more useful lives than 
liberally trained persons. Another illusion 
is that the liberal arts graduate makes less 
money because his knowledge can be mar- 
keted only in the unremunerative profession 
of teaching. As if these misconceptions were 
not sufficient to drive the student into 


materialistic studies, there is now a cry for 
a more extensive propaganda and recruit- 
ing campaign in the secondary schools to 
persuade even more of the better students 
to enter engineering or the physical sci- 
ences. 

As a result of all this, the teacher of the 
humanities is sometimes placed in front of 
a class in one of the very few required non- 
technical courses, facing row on row of 
apathetic or apprehensive or aggressively 
antagonistic faces. “What good is all that 
old history and lit and stuff in our modern 
world?” Some teachers shrug and give un- 
inspired instruction to unwilling pupils. 
Others, eyes aglow, launch into Madison 
Avenue promotional sermonizing, a tech- 
nique which is as ineffective as most ser- 
mons (and advertising) are on the mass 
mind. At present, the rule is that the stu- 
dent comes to school warped and ignorant, 
and it is in this unfortunate state that he 
emerges after four years of labs, field trips, 
and objective tests. 

Another notion that the student brings 
to college is that school is ‘a place for good 
times. Their hero is the nice guy who 
pleases socially. The scholastic spirit (the 
desire to learn, to merit and receive praise, 
to excel) is largely for the grind—an un- 
social, bespectacled little fellow or pimply 
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girl who can be found in the library Satur- 


day mornings. Most colleges have a split 
personality. There is the college of curricu- 
lum, classes, courses, examinations, and 
grades, and there is the co-college of co- 
curriculum, football games, weiner roasts, 
mixers, and queens. The spirit of the co- 
college is school spirit, commonly termed 
“pep.” “Pep” is what causes impromptu 
cuts from classes for a spontaneous gath- 
ering of intellect on the quadrangle in an- 
swer to the call of the band, to the boom- 
alay, boomalay, boomalay boom of the 
drum being jazzed up by the accompani- 
ment of a hot trumpeter. A processional 
forms, the clarion shrieks, the drum re- 
sounds, the crowd sways and shouts, and 
all the celebrants march up the steps of Old 
Main and down its halls while in the lec- 
ture room the professor waits with the 
faithful few for the bellicose Inanity to 
swagger off to the Chemistry Building or 
the library. No, not the library. What 
jollification could brighten that stuffy old 
mausoleum ? 

The other day I had the not unusual ex- 
perience of a good student complaining of 
the work-load in one of my classes. How 
many hours are you carrying? Seventeen 
and a half. How many hours do you spend 
per week on homework in my class. Nine. 
How many hours do you spend on all your 
other classes? Eight. There it was: it was 
obvious. She was spending more time on 
my class than all the others together, forc- 
ing her into almost thirty-five hours a week 
of work. How unfair and inconsiderate can 
one teacher be? I asked her what she did 
with the rest of her time, and she began a 
catalogue of extracurricular activities: band 
(so!), sorority pledging, a religious club, 
4-H, the Swan Club, Young Republicans, 
etc., etc. When asked what her main pur- 
pose in coming to college was, she replied 
that she could see the value of classes and 
academics and all that, but that one had to 
develop oneself socially so as to be able “to 
get along” (a magic phrase) with people. 
She is majoring in a narrow branch of a 
narrowly restricted scientific curriculum. 
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She made straight A’s that term. 

The student legislature on this campus 
controls the funds for all extra-curricular 
activities, including drama, debate, and 
music groups. This year these groups (ex- 
cept band!) were cut off almost without a 
cent because, as the student body president 
put it, “They weren’t popular, and it is our 
job to reflect the will of the student body.” 
Over ten thousand unallocated dollars still 
remain in the treasury, even after the hand- 
some amounts given to the basketball team, 
the Rodeo Club, and the livestock judging 
team. 

Here we see the ideals of learning and 
leadership gone to pot. 1 do not propose to 
place the whole blame on the usual scape- 
goats—the high school and elementary 
school teachers and administrators. These 
much-abused people are shaped by the 
colleges and reflect the educational attitudes 
which they find there. 

This year one school in the West received 
nine million dollars for a building program. 
Millions went for new labs for the scientists 
and engineers, new dog-runs for the veteri- 
narian school, new barns for the ag school, 
a new mountain summer camp for the for- 
estry school, and other sums for similar 
purposes. This took care of the first as- 
pect of education mentioned earlier in this 
investigation: the glorification of the study 
of things. What about “pep”? What about 
“getting along with people”? The adminis- 
tration suggested a million and a quarter 
for a new football stadium or field house 
(I forget which), but the board, in view 
of the mushrooming enrollment and of the 
further increases in enrollment as the war 
babies reach college age, felt that this fig- 
ure should be increased by a quarter of a 
million. And it was done, and they saw that 
it was good. We must take the long view, 
of course. After all, the football coaches 
turned out a conference champion this year. 
Further to indicate its gratitude to the 
physical education department, the college 
appointed the wrestling coach as the direc- 
tor of the expansion. “He deserves it,” 
commented an ag prof; “he’s been around 
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here a long time and has had a splendid 
record with his team.” The humanities will 
receive nothing except vacated offices and 
a makeshift auditorium. The antiquated, 
undersized library? Nothing until (and if) 
another nine million comes along some time 
after 1970, by which time the enrollment 
is expected to be two or three times greater 
than it is. 

I suppose that everyone knows that stu- 
dents can obtain three units of credit in a 
multiplicity of subjects today: Shakes- 
peare; Auto Mechanics I or II; Integral 
Calculus; Typing; Aristotle’s Politics and 
Ethics; Commercial Woods; Age of the 
Reformation; Home Gardening; Logic and 
the Scientific Method; Children’s Clothing; 
Evolution, Heredity, and Eugenics; History 
and Theory of Recreation. Amidst this 
jocund diversity, the required English com- 
position classes and the occasionally re- 
quired history courses are filled with up- 
wards of thirty innocently incompetent and 
quasi-literate students. The administrative 
reply to complaints that one cannot teach 
four classes—each with thirty miserably 
prepared students—to write or to become 
historically aware, is that the technologist 
can teach fifty or a hundred at a time in 
lecture-laboratory courses. This is democ- 
racy of disciplines—any subject is as valu- 
able as any other subject (though some are 
more ‘practical’), each is as easy to teach, 
each can be taught by the same methods. 

But certainly this lunacy does not extend 
to the humanities themselves? On_ the 
whole, the old values are still being pre- 
served by the hard-pressed humanist. But 
the battle is not won even there. I have 
heard a teacher of literature ask why any- 
one should read Spenser. An earnest litera- 
ture teacher of twenty-five years experience 
was amazed when it was suggested that a 
survey course in English mediaeval litera- 
ture be added to the English department 
offerings: “How can it be made to apply 
today?” he asked with liberal open-mind- 
edness. “I can see the Renaissance course 
as an introduction to the contemporary 
scene, but Langland and Beowulf and so 


on!” This same man had published a long 
diatribe against the current product of the 
literature doctoral program who comes out 
lacking an abiding hatred of the right wing 
of the Republican party. A young profes. 
sor, teaching a course in the history of 
education, was asking his students to read 
such important writers as Froebel, Mann, 
Pestalozzi, and Dewey. The senior mem. 
bers in his department told him that the 
students couldn’t understand Dewey; why, 
some of the senior members found him dif- 
ficult. 

What about the administrator? There 
was the teacher who was asked to shave 
off his splendid beard because people in 
other departments thought it queer. When 
a homosexual scandal cropped up later 
at this institution, the now beardless one 
(he has two children) was questioned in 
the president’s office. After all, clean-shaven 
faces reflect clean minds; besides, these in- 
tellectuals can be smirking at you behind 
all that unsanitary brush. 

An ex-general, newly appointed president 
of a Texas college, at the first meeting of 
his faculty had four sections in his intro- 
ductory address: 


(1) Someone had sent him a threaten- 
ing letter, but he did not think that it was 
a faculty member. (Murmurs of grati- 
tude. ) 

(2) There were little bits of paper and 
cigarette butts marring the beauty of the 
campus; please announce in your classes 
that students should field-strip cigarettes. 
(Clucking of tongues and nods.) 

(3) This university is a dynamic or- 
ganization that’s going to grow, but 
we've got to have team play. (Much 
straightening up in the benches.) 

(4) Any questions? (A nervous si- 
lence. ) 


Finally, “Yes,” came a ‘voice. “What is 
your feeling about academic freedom?” 
The general looked puzzled, but then bright- 
ened and said, “That is a question which 
can be answered by the vice-president in 
charge of academic matters.” This kindly 
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old gentteman rose smilingly and assured 
the faculty that it could teach anything it 
wished so long as it did not conflict with 
the views and policies of the administration. 

At another Western institution, the pres- 
ent dean of the college told the local chap- 
ter of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors that there was no problem 
about academic freedom; that all that talk 
was mere agitation. Two years previously, 
a very able and much admired member of 
that faculty had been fired for openly dis- 
agreeing in a faculty discussion group with 
the dean on an important matter of aca- 
demic policy. This former dean has since 
moved on to a college presidency in Texas. 

These cases of ignorance and incompe- 
tence in the humanities faculty and in the 
administration are not altogether charac- 
teristic of the Midwestern and Western 
schools with which I am acquainted. The 
powers of darkness, nevertheless, not only 
dominate many buildings on these cam- 
puses, but they are oozing under the drafty 
doors of Old Main and into the offices of 
humanities professors and administrators. 
And if the college is a stronghold of the 
technician and other men-of-earth, aided 
by country-club atmosphere, the physical 
culturist, and the pseudo-humanist, how 
can the high school or the general public 
be expected to have elevated notions of the 
function of a higher education? The cause 
of the failure of the colleges to educate men 
as men may be traced to the colleges them- 
selves. 

What immediate treatment can the con- 
servative apply to the growth of nonhumane 
studies? One remedy might be found in a 
more enlightened view of the educator and 
of the intellectual on the part of the con- 
servative. Many educators and intellectuals 
are to the political left because it is usually 
there that they find sympathy and aid, and 
spokesmen for the cause of the humanistic 
learnings. I have grown accustomed to the 
distrust and occasional anti-intellectualism 
of the political right. If the conservative is 
interested in preserving the traditions of the 
past and in insuring continuity between the 
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past and the present, he should feel alle- 
giance to the humanistic educator whose 
whole life is dedicated to leading the new 
generation to the examination of the wis- 
dom of our ancestors. Yet it is frequently 
some of the most powerful “conservative” 
groups in America, the businessman and 
the industrialist, who demand the techni- 
cian of the college rather than the liberated, 
humane person—who hire the good mixer, 
the big-man-on-campus rather than the 
graduate acquainted with the traditions, 
the nature, the condition of mankind. Of 
late, many big businessmen have become 
aware of the fact that the mere technician 
or the mere good fellow do not furnish the 
imagination, the heart, the leadership, the 
creativity, the adaptability necessary for ex- 
ecutive positions. It is the humanely trained 
man who does. 

The backyard-barbeque informality and 
the hectic pursuit of fun are characteristic 
of most American youths, and, to a lesser 
extent, of most American adults. Usually 
the better minds in the student body hold 
off from the boisterous hilarity of their 
less gifted comrades. Pep, the debased ver- 
sion of true school (scholastic) spirit, is the 
harlot goddess of those whose mental inca- 
pacities and emotional weaknesses cause 
them to fail to find satisfaction in learning. 
They make poor marks; they are not “get- 
ting” the subject material. They drift into 
easy majors, which some enrollment con- 
scious administrators are quick to provide. 
And they fill football stadiums. 

Yet, it is possible that all these rapscal- 
lions are not so constitutionally empty- 
souled as they seem. Their values are false 
perhaps because the professors are not fur- 
nishing them with the love of learning, 
either by precept or example. A previously- 
indifferent student, who has seemed to be a 
silent lump in class and an intellectual mush- 
ball outside it, can be converted into a fairly 
good — occasionally very good — student. 
Boredom with scholastic matters on the part 
of competent minds may be a result, not 
only of the American ethos, but also of the 
abuse of books and lecterns by teachers. 
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Roger Ascham made a distinction between 
hard wits and quick wits. The quick wit 
learns easily, but does not always retain. 
Too frequentiy, in our schools, this merely 
clever person is the A student. A hard wit 
learns slowly, but his learning is more 
lasting. Our courses are often streamlined 
to reach the glib fellow, or are so over- 
crowded that the pert, forward ones stand 
out from the countless faces. The teacher 
can miss the more deliberate and cautious 
and sometimes equally deep mind. A care- 
fully considered, leisurely presentation of 
the subject by the teacher in class, starting 
with rudimentary matters and _ building 
firmly, may work wonders. I am not sug- 
gesting a lowering of standards. Yet use 
of quickly-graded objective examinations, 
the expectation of a conditioned response 
to questions, the upgrading of the good 


talker and the downgrading of the teacher- 
shy and the cautious user of language, the 
avoidance of frequent term papers (which 
the student can work out carefully in the 
long silences of the library and the privacy 
of his room)—all these and other “tech- 
niques” make for painless, enjoyable teach- 
ing; but they defraud the hard wit, who 
may degenerate into the hot trumpeter that 
toots to the native drums of the savage 
ritual described earlier. After four years 
of meaningless motions at education, his 
credits are totalled and, to his dismay, he 
is graduated and sent into the world a half- 
baked, semi-informed, confusedly hostile 
human being, drifting into the ranks of the 
anti-intellectuals, sceptical of the value of 
colleges but certain that the co-college is a 
helluva lot of fun. And when he dies, his 
money goes to his lodge, not to his school. 
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Modern Age 


FOR AN UNDERSTANDING OF 
THE MODERN AGE... 


Books worth reading 


constitute our surest reliance, our best defense against the 

impact of mass communications media which mirror the impressions 
of the moment. Good books lend themselves to leisurely 
enjoyment, calm reflection, considered judgment. But... 


How can one choose 


from the ten thousand published each year, those books worthy 
of attention? One way is to buy books from a publisher who 
refuses to cater to the sordidly sensational, whose view of 
current urgencies is informed by a sense of lasting values, 

who insists on being free to publish books simply . . . 


Because they are good 


Take, for example, from our current list, Freda Utley’s WL. 

THE MippLe East Go West? (224 pp., $3.00), which sets forth, as 
the N.Y. Times says, “a valid thesis that has been too little 
developed in current writing.” Or, John Caldwell’s Sourn or 
Toxyo (160 pp., $3.50), called by General C. L. Chennault “the 
finest analysis of conditions south of Tokyo that I have ever 


read.” Or, Russell Kirk’s AMERICAN Cause (172 pp., $3.50), 
hailed by the Wall Street Journal as “an excellent and often 
eloquent statement of the original ideals and present purposes 
of the United States.” 


Proof of the book 


lies in its critical reading. Edwin McClellan’s translation 

of Natsume Soseki’s Koxoro (248 pp., $3.95), is “extremely 
good,” says Anthony West in the New Yorker. “The novel sustains 
throughout its length something approaching the intensity of 
poetry, and it is rich in understanding and delight.” THe 
Lastinc Sout (edited by Louis D. Rubin and James J. Kilpatrick, 
208 pp., $5.50) is “a good book,” says Nash K. Burger in 

the N.Y. Times, “for Northerners to read to tell them what the 
South really is. It is a good book for Southerners, too, to 

remind them what they are.” Frederick Ayer, Jr.’s YANKEE G-MAN 
(312 pp., $5.00), is “an amazingly frank account of almost — 
unbelievable experiences,” comments Richard Blakesly in the 
Chicago Tribune. “Ayer is a topnotch writer.” Regnery books 

are worth reading. 


HENRY REGNERY COMPANY, Chicago 4 
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A SYMPOSIUM 


INTELLECTUALITY AND WISDOM 


SCHOLARS, intellectuals, and eggheads have been the subjects of much serious discussion 
in the American press for the past five years. The present symposium in MopERN AGE is 
an endeavor to review this debate and to bring some degree of coherence into the argument. 


Thomas Molnar, who writes on “Intellectuals, Experts, and the Classless Society”, is 
of Hungarian and Belgian parents, educated at the University of Brussels. He teaches 
French literature at Brooklyn College. An article of his on the intellectual, published in 
Commonweal two years ago, attracted wide attention. A book of his on this general subject 
will appear in the near future; and he is writing another, The Future of Education. 


John A. Lukacs, professor of history at La Salle College, is the author of The Great 
Powers and Eastern Europe (Regnery and American Book Company). In this article, his 
comments on an influential essay by Monsignor John Tracy Ellis are of especial interest. 
Dr. Lukacs is writing a book on historiography, and recently edited a Tocqueville volume 
for Vintage Books. 


Francis Graham Wilson, professor of political science at the University of Illinois. 
is the author of The American Political Mind (McGraw-Hill) and of The Case for Con- 
servatism (University of Washington Press). Here he compares the great reputations of 
two leaders of the intellectuals, Herbert Spencer and John Dewey. 


Peter Stanlis, associate professor of English at the University of Detroit, contributes 
reviews to many serious periodicals, from law reviews to literary quarterlies. He is active 
in the municipal politics of Trenton, Michigan. His book Edmund Burke and the Natural 
Law will be published by the University of Michigan Press very soon. Here he describes the 
decay of a concept cherished by the eighteenth-century intellectuals and nineteenth-century 
rationalists and positivists, the belief in Progress with a capital P. 


Robert Raynolds, novelist and teacher, recently published another novel, Far Flight 
of Love (Pageant Press). He combines intellectual attainment with literary skill and 
passion; two of his historical novels have been best-sellers. He lives in the Connecticut 
countryside. 


The editors of MopERN AGE invite correspondence from readers of this symposium. 
and hope to print comments in the next two issues of this review. 
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Intellectuals, Experts, and the Classless Society 


THOMAS MOLNAR 


I. The Class-less Society 


SOCIETY, ENGELS AND LENIN promised their 
followers, some day will be “class-less.” 
Collective ownership of the means of pro- 
duction, they insisted, will cause classes to 
disappear; and it will cause the state, al- 
ways an instrument of class-rule, to “wither 
away.” 

A glance at the society Engels’ and Le- 
nin’s followers have created will show them 
to have been completely wrong. A new 
social structure has indeed emerged there, 
but in it classes are at least as much in evi- 
dence as elsewhere, and the state flourishes 
—seeing to it, among other things, that the 
professionals of the intellect and red tape, 
the new privileged class, have a clear advan- 
tage over their compatriots. Even among 
Communists, the classless society has be- 
come an empty slogan. Only a few credu- 
lous Western intellectuals still take it seri- 
ously. 

In the liberal-democratic West, things 
have gone otherwise—and Engels and Le- 
nin look a little better as prophets. The 
state has not, of course, withered away. But 
the West’s prosperity has been achieved less 
by compulsion than by social compromise, 
and less by imposition on the part of one 
group than by social discipline and self- 
restraint on the part of all groups: parlia- 
ments, parties, labor unions and consumers. 
Social mobility, based on free choice and 
laissez-faire economic doctrine, has worn 
down class distinction inherited from the 
past, and renders improbable rigid stratifi- 
cation in the future. And tax and wage pol- 
icies have influenced matters in the same 
direction: everywhere in the western world 
the tendency has been for some time to tax 
heavily people in high income brackets; 
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while, in the United States for example, the 
workers have tripled and the professionals 
doubled their incomes. Everything tends to 
press the classes closer together, and to level 
standards of living. 

Significantly, the two socio-economists 
whose teaching has most affected the think- 
ing of recent generations both foresaw these 
developments. Spencer and Marx started, 
of course, from very different premises; but 
they both concluded that the class struggle 
would generate frictions that would reduce 
and finally eliminate antagonism among 
groups. Society, says Spencer, will pass 
from a barbarous, militant phase into an 
industrial phase; relations among groups 
will become stable and harmonious; and 
the final result will be “the greatest perfec- 
tion and the most complete happiness.” Nor 
can the forces that drive mankind in this 
direction be arrested; the “fit ones” who 
survive will do so, in large part, by master- 
ing the mechanisms of cooperation. 

Marx puts it a little differently: for him 
the “unfit” are not the economically power- 
less, the paupers, but the bourgeois capital- 
ists, who are in hopeless disagreement with 
the indications of history. But Marx and 
Spencer insist equally on the necessity of 
the process; conflict between classes must 
produce a levelled, cooperating community. 
which is the indispensable precondition of 
economic prosperity and universal brother- 
hood. 

Spencer and Marx both drew upon—and 
were inspired by—the utopian optimism of 
Saint-Simon. “As the whole of mankind has 
a common purpose and common interests,” 
Saint-Simon had written, “each man ought 
to regard himself in his social relations as 
engaged in a company of workers”; and all 
problems pertaining to social functions 
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ought to, and will, be entrusted to those 
“who are most capable of exercising them 
in conformity with the general aims of the 
community.” The community, in other 
words, will be uniform in its goals and 
aspirations, for the final destiny of man- 
kind is a state in which all antagonism be- 
tween men will have disappeared. Society 
will be characterized by the joint action of 
its members upon nature, and the discipline 
imposed by cooperative action will render 
cohesive associations increasingly impera- 
tive. 

The stream of Saint-Simonism did not, 
let us note, empty into the river of socialism 
and then disappear—as we may see from 
its impact upon, for example, the highly 
cultured Renan. Renan summarized his 
scientific credo in the year of enthusiasm, 
1848, as follows: “By every way open to us 
we begin to proclaim the right of human 
reason to reform society by means of ra- 
tional science. We can state without exag- 
geration that science holds the future of 
humanity. Science alone can explain hu- 
man destiny and teach the way of attaining 
it. The scientific organization of mankind 
is the final word of modern science, its bold 
but legitimate pretension.” And his view of 
the future role of science determined his 
conception of future society. Life, he once 
told Romain Rolland in effect, is good, and 
infinite progress awaits an industrious man- 
kind; for while moral conscience is on the 
decline, the rules of duty will remain the 
basis of any community made up of human 
beings. The public philosophy, he added, is 
turning into a scientific philosophy; if 


other beliefs and thoughts are needed, they — 


will be personal and private to each indi- 
vidual. 

Romain Rolland, an exceptionally sensi- 
tive man, was seized with alarm before this 
dreary prospect, and asked the Master what, 
in his opinion, the weaker souls will do 
once they are deprived of religion. Renan 
replied: “So much the worse for them! 
They are weak and overwhelmed by 
science! Why did they have to search for 
truth in the first place?” 
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Renan meant by science not the exact and 
detailed work going on in laboratories, but 
the ideology that scientism was spreading 
during his own lifetime in the minds of 
men. His ideal, which he apparently shared 
with Saint-Simon, Comte, Spencer, and 
Marx, was less a technological society than 
a society centrally organized, in which—as 
the geographer Letronne put it—“reforms 
changing the whole social structure can be 
put through in the twinkling of an eye.” 
Even as late as 1848, we may note in pass- 
ing, French socialism remained authori- 
tarian and anti-democratic. Saint-Simon 
himself threatens to treat his recalcitrant 
opponents “as catile.” 

All this envisages, off at the end, a society 
without conflicting groups or organized 
opposition. Conflicting groups will not do 
because they put forward their particular 
“truths” as absolutes; those truths, accord- 
ing to Rousseau and Hegel, are—because 
particular—lies, and deserve no place un- 
der the sun. Society, then, must eliminate 
the damage they might produce—by elab- 
orating a collective philosophy based on 
social cohesion. Renan, more tolerant and 
easy-going than the others, generously adds 
(as we have seen): if “other beliefs and 
thoughts are needed,” they can be “personal 
and private to each individual.” They must, 
in other words, be socially meaningless and 
inefficient, which means keeping them out- 
side the realm of those forces that shape 
the public philosophy. 


II. The Intellectuals 


Such are the ideological foundations of 
the predictions of a class-less society for 
the western world. But they leave open the 
question: How will rapport between groups 
actually develop—even given a powerful 
public philosophy, based on the scientific 
concept of man, that establishes widespread 
confidence in the social body as a whole? 

Political conflicts in the western world, 
writes Raymond Aron, are becoming less 
and less ideological, less and less political; 
what people care about, he thinks, is a sys- 
tem that increases the “volume of collective 
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resources”—and “reduces the disparity of 
status between groups’—with a minimum 
of delay. Naturally enough, he adds, coun- 
tries like the United States and France are 
governed by “governments of the working 
population.” Samuel Lubell thinks so too: 
American voters, he believes, are turning 
their backs on extremists and ideologists in 
both parties; votes are determined by mer- 
cantile interests rather than by party phi- 
losophies and slogans. He speaks, there- 
fore, of a “revolt of the moderates,” leading 
to the “triumph of the middle class”; but 
his middle class, be it noted, includes almost 
the whole population. And Miss Barbara 
Ward, with England in mind, writes as fol- 
lows: “. . . the ideological barriers between 
Left and Right are beginning to come down. 
... The disputes of the Fifties seem like 
shadow-boxing compared with the bitter 
struggles of the Twenties and Thirties.” 

Is there a causal connection between the 
declining vehemence of ideological commit- 
ments on the one hand, and material pros- 
perity on the other? Some writers think so. 
When people are “experiencing . . . increas- 
ing and uninterrupted material content- 
ment,” writes C. Wright Mills, they are “not 
likely to develop economic resentments that 
would turn their political institutions into 
means of ideological conflict.” Karl Mann- 
heim put the point even more strongly; 
class struggles, he insisted, have their origin 
in economic scarcity; one class seizes the 
limited wealth that exists within a nation, 
and the depossessed strata make repeated 
attempts to wrest it away. 

Well, the central issue may be economic 
to begin with; but it does not remain purely 
economic. Material dissatisfaction is in- 
separably connected with other grievances, 
resentments, and aspirations; and the long- 
er conflict lasts, the greater the necessity for 
the contending sides to elaborate ideologies 
to justify their respective positions. Ideo- 
logical debate subsequently turns these 
positions into all-embracing systems and 
philosophies; and as whole classes become 
involved with ideals, preferences, tastes, and 
ways of life, an intellectual leadership crys- 
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tallizes within each class. Now the intel- 
lectual possesses the weapons needed in 
ideological conflict—in inexhaustible quan- 
tities and infinite variety. His, therefore, 
is the ultimate task of vindicating the class 
philosophy, of criticizing, denouncing, and 
ridiculing those of competing classes, and 
of expressing the aspirations of his class in 
propositions, in color and stone, and in 
verse and music. 

The intellectual, certainly, has often been 
a partisan fighter, so that the charges di- 
rected against him by Julien Benda are by 
no means groundless. Benda’s “treason” of 
the intellectuals consists, above all, in their 
having abandoned the cherished criteria of 
objectivity and moderation, of reasoned 
conclusions based on dispassionate analy- 
sis, and of neutrality and aloofness from 
the market-place. 

Many thinkers, of course, have denied 
Benda’s charges, pointing out, among other 
things, that the interests of many scholars 
never impinge upon political issues at all. 
But the balance of the evidence seems to 
suggest that when the liberal-democratic 
mentality took over at the dawn of modern 
times, it asserted itself through a new type 
of intellectual. Montesquieu, and, before 
him, Francis Bacon and even some Renais- 
sance philosophers, challenged first religi- 
ous authority, then royal authority, and 
thereby became the intellectual vanguard of 
the small middle classes that were bent on 
undermining both. Two hundred years 
later the proletariat has enlisted the system- 
atic help of thinkers, writers, and artists. 
In both cases, the disequilibrium of power 
has been such that, at least in the initial 
phases, the intellectuals could not be re- 
proached for their lack of objectivity—for 
all that their scholarship was often biased, 
their conclusions unwarranted, and _ their 
manner of writing partisan or outright vi- 
olent. They thought, as Toynbee says, in 
“patterns”; though in the heat of battle, 
and in the context of increasing relativism, 
they rarely realized they were doing so. 

During the struggle against feudalism, 
and, later, that against absolute monarchy, 
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these patterns were circumscribed by the 
goals of the bourgeoisie. The latter had to 
do primarily with liberalizing production, 
trade, and transportation from the fetters 
of feudal exactions, and with the winning 
of political rights that would reflect the 
actual power-relationship between the bour- 
geoisie and the nobility. The natural goals 
of the intellectuals, clearly, were of a dif- 
ferent character: their books and works of 
art were censured, banned, or burned, their 
travels were curtailed, their outspokenness 
was punished with jail or with the rod; the 
abuse of authority weighed on their mind, 
conscience, and convictions. But in the cir- 
cumstances of the time it was difficult to 
see that intellectual and spiritual freedom 
do not necessarily accompany the material 
and psychological advantages after which 
the bourgeoisie yearned. The gap between 
the goals of the intellectuals and those of 
the bourgeoisie was, therefore, overlooked 
—or, more precisely. believed to be bridge- 


able. 
The Experts 


The situation of the intellectuals is always 
difficult when, as Mannheim puts it, “the 
group with which they identify themselves 
arrives at a position of power.” For at that 
moment, and in order to organize what we 
may call the second-zone intellectuals—the 
lureaucrats, experts, and social engineers— 
take over to organize the victory. 

In our new, smoothly-operating societies, 
therefore, the intellectuals disappear from 
sight—or at least no longer serve as cham- 
pions of classes in conflict and articulators 
of their ideologies. Their vacated positions 
are occupied by the trained engineers of 
cooperation, who invariably emerge in so- 
cieties that are becoming level, classless, 
because such societies, organized as they 
are on the widest possible basis, feel the 
need to maintain and increase the level of 
production as the condition of prosperity, 
and to strengthen the social cohesion be- 
tween producers, distributors, and consum- 
ers. These fundamental groups, be it noted, 
perform in contemporary western society 
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functions that correspond less and less to 
those of the classes of medieval Europe 
(artisans, peasants, merchants, and nobil- 
ity); and the relationship that obtains 
among them is not the traditional class- 
relationship. They no longer constitute, in 
Tawney’s phrase, “the hands, the feet, and 
the head of a corporate body.” Rather, 
each shares in, and performs, the others’ 
functions, and has a stake equal to that of 
the others in the order and welfare resulting 
from this interplay. The social engineers 
are not to be confused, therefore, with Mr. 
Burnham’s “managers,” since their func- 
tions are not purely economic. Their task, 
again, is not that of exerting ideological 
influence, or assuming leadership of a class, 
but that of channeling the activities of their 
fellow-citizens who, as social equals, have 
analogous—therefore conflicting— interests 
and ambitions. Concretely, they preserve 
equilibrium by making use of, and further 
developing, existing mechanisms of adjust- 
ment, but without disturbing basic social 
relations or antagonizing any particular 
group. Social and economic transforma- 
tions, which used to be accompanied by 
seemingly inevitable upheavals, now mostly 
take place, therefore, almost automatically— 
with the precision of laboratory operation. 
This, of course, does not mean that difficul- 
ties do not exist in classless societies, or 
that beneath the harmony there are no hid- 
den antagonisms. But the intensive drive 
for power of divided societies is absent, and 
the political climate carries no charges of 
electricity. 

Is the distinction | draw between the in- 
tellectual and the expert or social engineer 
valid? Let us think about it a moment. The 
“intellectual” was unknown as a social type 
before the sixteenth century, and will prob- 
ably return to oblivion after the twentieth. 
During the Middle Ages and in ancient 
times, it was taken for granted that the 
intellectually prominent man would accept 
the status quo imposed from above (as, 
according to every indication, his: post- 
twentieth-century descendant will accept the 
status quo imposed by his social peers). 
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Qur question must be asked, then, against 
the background of three or four centuries, 
when the intellectuals served first the mid- 
dle class and then the proletariat, elaborat- 
ing their respective ideologies and calling 
into question the symbols and taboos of 
their reigning opponents. These tasks were 
essentially destructive, and I give it as my 
opinion, in passing, that our philosophical 
confusion today is due partly to the one- 
sidedness of their efforts. The contempo- 
rary social engineer, by contrast, is essen- 
tially a conservative organizer: far from 
questioning or criticizing the values his 
society holds, he endeavors to preserve 
them or adjust to them—or, if modifications 
seem necessary, to set into motion orderly 
mechanism of change. The social engineers 
are both a new aristocracy and a new elite: 
an aristocracy, because they are equipped 
with titles, diplomas, and other symbols of 
knowledge, and because their authority to 
dictate standards of taste, behavior, and 
success is more persuasive with every pass- 
ing day. An elite, because they hold to- 
gether, give shape to, and articulate the 
ideals of society that has produced them, 
and provides the background that makes 
their own lives intelligible. 

There is, however, this great difference 
between the social engineers and the aris- 
tocracies of the past: the latter deemed 
their rights and privileges as God-given and 
sacred, thus not open to criticism on prag- 
matic grounds. The social engineers, on the 
contrary, well know that these rights ulti- 
mately depend upon the number of their 
satisfied clients, and on the latter’s orderly 
circulation within the “open society.” Plan- 
ning and manipulation are, therefore, essen- 
tial to them; they cannot afford to be 
fancy-free. They must work out a serious 
and precise technique all complete with code, 
jargon, trade-secrets and scientific support. 
There is, to be sure, still an air of romantic 
adventure attaching to their activities. But 
that is because classless societies have no- 
where been completely established, and 
power-relationships within them are not yet 
settled. Yet power and controlling devices 
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continue to accumulate in their minds, mak- 
ing it increasingly necessary for them to 
study and understand the nature and exi- 
gencies of their position with an eye to 
developing adequate techniques to manipu- 
lation. They clearly intend that the milieu 
shall ultimately conform to the mechanism 
of control, instead of the other way around. 
And their chances of realizing that inten- 
tion are excellent, because the classless 
society, unlike previous societies, has no 
serious inner opposition to fear. 

Not even, the reader may ask, on the part 
of the intellectuals themselves? What with 
their memories of past associations with 
ideologies, do they not pose a danger of 
a certain magnitude? One can only answer 
that the intellectuals as such never formed 
a class: they have, rather, always been the 
mouthpiece of other classes: auxiliaries, 
not the main force. And this is confirmed 
by the fact that, now their contribution is 
no longer needed in order to bring about 
social transformations, numerous intellec- 
tuals are rediscovering the wisdom of tradi- 
tion and the stabilizing influence of hier- 
archical institutions like the Catholic 
Church. It would be a mistake to consider 
this a symptom of instinctive conservatism; 
rather, it is the expression of the intellec- 
tuals’ nostalgia for their lost status as trav- 
eling salesmen in the values market. 

Might the intellectual reconquer his for- 
mer status? He today lacks, as we have 
pointed out, ideological allies who will 
listen to, interpret, and apply his words, 
and adversaries to reject or refute them. 
His words fly through an atmosphere of 
distraction and indifference—or, at best, 
through a climate of opinion oppressed 
by an artificially cautious and vacant in- 
tellectualism. Social and _ technological 
problems, even the problems of mass psy- 
chology, are now removed from under the 
intellectual’s care; they have become the 
fief of the expert, and further progress with 
them depends on the availability of natural 
resources on the one hand, and the efficient 
organization of society for production on 
the other. 
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The rise of the classless society is thus 
accompanied by an exodus of the intellec- 
tuals, who are only moderately interested 
in a largely productive “progress” along 
mechanical and material lines, and even 
moderately interested insofar as the march 
of that progress depends upon fuel provided 
by ideology. In nations only now emerging 
from colonial or quasi-colonial servitude, 
therefore, the intellectual still helps, with 
voice and hands alike, in the struggle for 
“emancipation.” Sooner or later, however. 
even in states founded on ideology, or states 
born of youthful enthusiasm, statecraft be- 
comes serious business; such states copy 
each other’s most successful methods, and 
tricks that enable them to carry on without 
resort to drama and myth. National welfare 
and international relations are handled. 
increasingly, under a well worked-out and 
hardly changeable set of rules. Diplomacy 
and propaganda, for the most part, are 
conducted openly amidst the cheers, mur- 
murs, applause, and encouragement of a 
gallery of two and one-half billion people. 
Little room is left, in consequence, for the 
adventure of the mind. “Whatever the 
forces at work in the modern situation may 
eventually bring to pass, the outcome must 
touch all communities in the same way and 
in approximately the same degree,” Veblen 
wrote fifty years ago. This state of affairs, 
moreover, is unlikely to change in the fore- 
seeable future. Technology begets more 
technology; and the controlling mental de- 
vices, from psychological tests to party- 
discipline, will continue spreading both 
uniformity and, for millions of human 
beings in their collective niches, a feeling 
of security. 

The question now is whether the loss of 
ideology—and the consequent loss of a 
“heroic” role—will demoralize the intel- 
lectuals (after having scattered them over 
the social landscape). It will, certainly, 
discredit their free efforts in search of 
higher values. Society, to apply Tocque- 
ville’s phrase, finds itself in a state of “vir- 
tuous materialism which does not corrupt 
but enervates the soul.” The cycle of social 


struggles, in other words, is practically 
closed, since (as Gunnar Myrdal puts it), 
“the dreamers, planners, and fighters of 
earlier generations are finally getting al- 
most all they asked for.” 

In one sense, this turn of events is bene- 
ficial to the intellectuals: the loosening of 
ideological ties liberates them from a com- 
mitment which indeed gave them a title to 
glory, but also kept them in servitude. As 
means of interpreting the world, ideologies 
are original and fertile; as means of shap- 
ing it, they are risky and _ treacherous. 
Speaking generally, the intellectual is free 
for the first time since the wars of religion 
to use his conscience independently, with- 
out submitting it to the dictates and censor- 
ship of ideologies and partisan interests. 
He may now explore the human condition 
and the future without donning the distort- 
ing lenses of a class, and without “ulterior 
motives.” His political and social views will 
profit by this change of optics. For he now 
has the possibility of a personal choice; 
instead of asserting himself by denying 
others, as Marxist dialectics obliged him to 
do, he may appraise the value of openness 
and charity toward his fellow man. 

Secondly, he has gained in mobility what 
he has lost in status: he may fight his 
battles unselfishly, wherever he is needed. 
There will always be some to denounce him 
for not confining himself behind the bars 
of an iniellectual zoo. But he need not 
mind. Enriched as he is by his experience 
of past loyalties, commitments, and _alli- 
ances, and placed at last beyond their limi- 
tations, the intellectual may study and 
evaluate man’s destiny as a whole, and the 
structure of the forces that compose and 
oppose it. His objective, I need hardly say, 
should not be to elaborate a positive science 
that he would put at the disposal of the 
social apparatus; rather it should be to 
open, in the teeth of the apparatus, avenues 
of transcendence, and deepen them in pro- 
portion as the apparatus becomes more ex- 
tended and more nearly perfected. 

There is an evident danger in such an 
enterprise; that of prescribing the necessary 
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course of transcendence while insisting on 
its freedom from inertia. There are authors 
who would help build a utopia simply by 
subtracting, from the present world and its 
institutions and functions and creeds, those 
contents that irritate their own sensibilities 
and convictions. Thus Mr. Lewis Mumford 
speaks of de-nationalized governments, de- 
theologized religions, and of world-citizens 
turned policemen to extirpate what he calls 
“outbreaks of private and collective crimi- 
nality.” Governments, religions, and citi- 
zens may become, at some future date, what 
Mr. Mumford expects and wishes them to 
be; but at present they are, respectively, 
national, theological, and non-custodial, 
and to speak of them otherwise is to build 
a utopia: that is, a counter-apparatus. 

The tension between ideology—that is, 
partial truth—and the ideal of the whole 
truth is, I think, an extraordinarily fertile 
component of the human condition. This is 
not to say that similar tensions cannot be 
found in non-ideological conflicts. One of 
the central issues, perhaps the most vital 
issue, in our contemporary world is that 
of how to restore the tensions that seem to 
be an essential ingredient in any civiliza- 
tion. Karl Mannheim has called attention 
“to the increasing regression of the ideolog- 
ical and utopian elements from the mental- 
ity of the strata which are coming to 
dominate the present situation.” He even 
goes so far as to ask whether the resulting 
diminution of all tension may not also mean 
the “diminution of political activity, scien- 
tific zeal—in fact of the very content of life 
itself?” 

Mannheim’s alarm would be justified if 
man’s vital energies and mental and spirit- 
ual orientation were governed by the laws 
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of physics. As this is not true, the future 
may not be so gloomy. Mannheim’s views, 
after all, are prompted by his socialist con- 
victions, according to which social classes 
are the real protagonists of history and 
individuals only pawns on its chess-board. 
This is ideological blindness: the truth is 
that the individual, the intellectual, only 
appears to be voiceless because in this 
period of transition he is in search of listen- 
ers. He may find them, it is true, only 
among scattered individuals and small 
groups, and in institutions that are com- 
mitted to ideas which have passed the test 
of time. Such alliances, to be sure, would 
be meaningless, save that human existence 
is inseparably bound up with the life of 
symbols. But ideas, attitudes, and philos- 
ophies are not ghosts: they are, in the first 
place, historical realities and, as such, pos- 
sess an influence that far outlives the gen- 
eration that sees their first flowering. They 
are, in the second place, rooted in human 
nature, and when translated into current 
language and behavior may regain much of 
their primitive significance. This explains 
why the intellectuals are today committed 
to history, tradition, and the organic life 
of societies. It also explains why, alongside 
with the concept of progress, the intellec- 
tuals propose the concept of heritage and 
conservation, point to the eternal ideal of 
justice, and confer upon old religions new 
life and new intellectual respectability. This 
preoccupation with history—and through 
history with the permanence of values and 
the value of permanence—explains the re- 
vival of political conservatism, flirtation 
with “elitism”, and the demand for cultural 
non-conformism as a condition of diversity. 
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Intellectuals, Catholics, and 
the Intellectual Life 


I 


OUR NATIONAL concern with the position of 
American intellectuals now is in its fifth 
year. More than five years, of course— 
indeed, five generations—separate us from 
Emerson’s exhortation “The American 
Scholar”. Yet I think it is reasonable to 
say that since 1953, since the appearance of 
“Egghead” as an epithet, there has been 
among us such a widespread concern with 
the problems of intellectuals and with the 
prospects of American intellectual power as 
this Republic—or, indeed, few nations in 
history—have known. It is obvious that in 
an age dominated by social democracy and 
by technology, the position of “intellectu- 
als” is bound to be problematic. Therefore, 
instead of adding yet another survey to the 
sociological analyses of what is called the 
“wave of anti-intellectualism”, I mean here 
to concentrate on the contributions to this 
debate that have come forth recently. 

They are significant because they mark 
the thoughts of three distinctly different 
and, perhaps, prototypical attitudes toward 
what is often called “the American intel- 
lectual problem.” They are also significant 
because two of the proponents whose theses 
I shall examine here are Catholics: for, by 
1956, the intellectual debate arose within 
the circles of American Catholics too. And 
it is because of the Catholic intellectual 
tradition that claims to have descended di- 
rect and unbroken from European medieval 
sources that my examination may be of 
importance right now, when the whole civil- 
ized tradition of Western Christendom is 
endangered by destruction, dispersal, or 
dissolution. 


JOHN A. LUKACS 


Professor Merle Curti, president of the 
American Historical Association in 1954, 
has addressed himself to the intellectual 
theme several times, including the impres- 
sive occasion of his 1955 Presidential Ad- 
dress. His propositions now stand ex- 
panded in the so-called Brown and Haley 
Lectures, which he delivered at the College 
of Puget Sound in Tacoma, Washington. 
published in turn in a book by Rutgers 
University Press. The title reads: American 
Paradox—The Conflict of Thought and 
Action. 

It would be false to deny the disturbing 
and symptomatic impression of Professor 
Curti’s disputation. It is symptomatic be- 
cause it reveals the continued domination 
of a philosophic approach which, at the 
risk of some imprecision, could be termed 
the absolute-secularist or the positivist- 
pragmatist approach that has been wide- 
spread, I am sorry to say, among the Amer- 
ican professional intelligentsia for the past 
two generations. It is disturbing because 
it reveals how some powerful misconcep- 
tions, the fallacies of which by now are evi- 
dent, still continue to prevail. I shall name 
them here: 

First, the (positivist) confusion of edu- 
cation with intelligence, 

Second, the (pragmatist) separation of 
thought from action, 

Third, the (democratist) separation of 
the European from the American tradition, 

Fourth, the (secularist) confusion of in- 
tellectuality with scholarship. 

Now I think that of these four miscon- 
ceptions, the last three began to develop 
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during the 1890’s and took hold of many 
minds thereafter. Yet I cannot stretch that 
flexible decade far enough to include the 
first. 

The first is, simply, an expression of 
that belief in the actual powers of formal 
education which goes far back in American 
history; and which, after some reflection, 
may even be designated as perhaps the only 
enduring superstition of the American 
people. It is evident that necessity led to 
the very early delegation of certain do- 
mestic responsibilities to schools. But it is 
also evident how, since the 1890's, this 
existing inclination has become formidably 
expanded by scientific and psychological 
fads, through the timidity and the conform- 
ist habits of certain social groups, and. 
most of all, through the propaganda of pro- 
fessional educators. It is evident how the 
delegation of moral and mental training 
from home to school has now grown almost 
absolute, and that it has recently shown 
certain symptoms of disastrous conse- 
quences. It is, then, amazing how this sorry 
confusion of Education with Intelligence is 
automatically shared by so eminent a 
scholar and educator as Professor Curti, 
since it is not conceivable how else he could 
see a paradox in something that is not a 
paradox at all: 


Why do Americans prize education and 
yet fear intellectuals? Why do we spend 
millions every year on free schools and 
at the same time distrust ‘eggheads’? 


But, of course, an abundance of schools 
or an excess of educators has very little, if 
anything at all, to do either with learning 
or with the freedom of thought. Of this 
confusion of Education with Intelligence, 
the more obvious confusion of literacy with 
culture is part and parcel—as the Russian 
example shows. (The Soviets may be said 
to have eradicated illiteracy as well as cul- 
ture.) Here is the intellectual range where 
extreme positivism begins to assume the 
marks of illusion and myth. Henry Ford 
doubtless made a foolish quip about his- 
tory, but he was right when he warned 
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against the illusion that “marching through 
an educational system is a sure cure for 
ignorance and mediocrity.” Yet is this illu- 
sion, as Professor Curti states, ““a snobbish 
assumption?” It is, rather, a modern intel- 
lectual assumption. 

The illusory nature of intellectual prag- 
matism is further revealed by Professor 
Curti’s observation of the different func- 
tions of two kinds of men: brain-workers 
and body-workers, both necessary cogs in 
the productive machinery of our whirling 
planet, conceived as a sort of potential 
middle-class Garden of Eden. He begins by 
citing the story of Captain John Smith in 
Virginia, who is supposed to have insisted 
on one occasion that, in order to “share,” 
all be compelled to work with their hands. 
Professor Curti concludes how this, at least 


did reflect a departure from the tradition 
which identified knowledge and thinking 
with one class and action with the others. 
The newer idea, which in Europe had for 
some time been challenging the older one, 
united thought and action, and rejected 
the proposition that the few should think 
while the many worked. 


Now this is formidable nonsense: for, 
if anything, the opposite is true. It was the 
new Calvinist concept of work, the growth 
of the secularist interest in the body, and 
the New Learning which furthered, and not 
closed, this concept of “functional” separa- 
tion. The misconception becomes clear in 
Professor Curti’s references to the Middle 
Ages. Authority, then, was “rooted in the 
past,” and “vested in a learned and priestly 
class which symbolized the mind as against 
the body.” This is no place to argue about 
the relative evaluation of the Middle Ages; 
but it is at least ascertainable that this age 
—in the beginning of which bishops were 
popularly elected; which, at its best, was 
non-political; and, at its worst, stubbornly 
rejected the entire antique heritage—was 
not an age marked either by political tradi- 
tionalism or by an intellectual élite. 

Professor Curti says that the Middle Ages 
were followed by “‘a newer theory that con- 
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ceived of knowledge as dynamic rather than 
static.” But the reverse may be true. It can 
be argued that the medieval conception of 
knowledge was truly dynamic and that the 
“modern” concept is static, since—and this 
is a point which Professor Curti constantly 
misses—the dynamic quality is something 
very different from quantitative accumula- 
tion. The medieval view of human destiny 
which, at its worst, appears in the fre- 
quently morbid preoccupation with death 
and, at its best, in the great spiritual exhor- 
tations to imitate Christ, shows a constant 
concern with tendency, to make men move 
upward; whereas it may be said that after 
Newton, Leibnitz, and Descartes the con- 
cept of knowledge grew progressively static 
—to wit, finite plans for the efficient organi- 
zation of this world, brain-measurements, 
studies about heredity, Intelligence Quo- 
tients, all sorts of determinism, and the rest. 
What Professor Curti calls “the old World 
view” (whatever that may be) is, to him, 
“ill-suited” to America because 


they do not take into account the grow- 
ing! realization that mental endowment 
is a gift of nature, not a personal achieve- 
ment. The traditional view also ignores 
the fact, so significant in a democratic 
scheme of values, that the knowledge one 
acquires is in large part the creation of 
society. 


And this is a very static, if not altogether 
totalitarian, concept of knowledge. 

“Our European cultural heritage,” “the 
old World view functional to an aristoc- 
racy,” “the traditional view” are, to Pro- 
fessor Curti, interchangeable definitions. 
Here we face the intellectual version of the 
frontier thesis of American history. What 
Professor Curti tries to establish is a sepa- 
ration of modern, popular, virile American 
experience from cosmopolitan, aristocratic, 
decadent European tradition, the very thing 
that his own professional fellow-intellec- 
tuals so often deplore by varying epithets 
of “Babbittism,” “McCarthyism,” “paro- 
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chial nativism,” “isolationism,” and “xeno- 


phobia.” The inevitable contradictions 
arise. 

“Generally speaking,” says Professor 
Curti, “America did not nourish a separate 
intellectual class as did China, India and 
Europe.” This is all very wrong. As Harold 
Nicolson recently wrote, an élite composed 
of intellectuals has not yet been realized in 
any society. If it ever came close to realiza- 
tion, it was in China and not in Europe? 
And the whole concept of an intellectual 
élite is theologically as well as historically 
alien to what we may, somewhat impre- 
cisely, call the Western tradition. Thus 
when in the two sentences which are of 
central importance to his entire thesis, Pro- 
fessor Curti writes that “our European cul- 
tural heritage also helps to explain popular 
opinion of the intellectual. The Old World 
view, functional to an aristocracy, regarded 
cultural values . . . as abstract, absolute and 
as unrelated to the everyday life of the 
people,” he reveals several misconceptions 
that are fundamental. At any rate, Profes- 
sor Curti ought to have realized that the 
traditional European ruling-classes were 
very non-intellectual indeed. It is question- 
able whether those aristocracies had any 
notions of their “functionality” and of their 
“cultural values.” What Professor Curti 
describes is neither feudal, nor aristocratic, 
nor noble; but, in reality, a very bourgeois, 
a Faustian notion (as is his earlier men- 
tioned notion about the progressive accu- 
mulation of knowledge). And it is one thing 
to say that this “Old World heritage” 
“helps to explain popular opinion of the 
intellectual,” or that “the early immigrants 
to America, and many that followed, 
brought with them substantial prejudices 
against the learned.” But it is another thing 
to say that “such prejudices ran counter to 
a popular American idea, the idea that man 
can control his environment to good ends 
through the use of reason.” Either thesis 
may be credible—but not both. 

This leads us to the fourth misconception. 
Its observation is perhaps the most impor- 
tant for the purposes of this essay. It hinges 
on one of Professor Curti’s favorite words: 
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“functional.”® For what he wishes to es- 
tablish is the image of a democratic, “func- 
tional” intelligentsia, counterposed to the 
picture of a traditional, aristocratic intel- 
lectual class. | tried earlier to establish the 
fictitious nature of the latter notion; I shall 
now attempt to argue why the former con- 
cept is disastrous. 

Already in the Civil War, the Professor 


writes, 


scholars and writers not only fought on 
the battlefield, they also prepared and 
disseminated propaganda in the press 
and on the platform. Still others devel- 
oped specialized wartime services and 
applied scientific knowledge to military 
ends.* 


In other words, the supreme “function” 
of the “intellectual” might be national and 
ideological, something akin to desk-work 
with WPA, writing propaganda pamphlets 
for the OWI, or bursting with psychological 
warfare ideas for the VOA. It is identical 
with the “functions” assigned to Ehren- 
burg or Fadayev by Stalin, or to “ex- 
perts on Belgium” by Dr. Goebbels before 
the German invasion of that country. It is 
a “function” that may, among others, in- 
clude the intellectual promotion of murder. 
It is, of course, another totalitarian concept. 

Yet we should be sincerely indebted to 
Professor Curti for the affirmative light he 
shed on a very important subject. It is the 
origin and the concept of the modern noun: 
“intellectual.” “Only in the last decades,” 
Professor Curti writes, 


have scholars seriously begun to explore 
the status, the roles, and the values of 
those who have devoted themselves to the 
advancement of learning and understand- 
ing, that is, the intellectuals. These same 
decades have been characterized signif- 
icantly by a distrust of intellectuals, 
especially in America. 


“We may,” he later writes, “formulate a 
working definition. Intellectuals may be 
regarded as those men and women whose 
main interest is the advancement of knowl- 
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edge or the clarification of cultural issues 
and public problems.” 

There is quite a difference between 
“learning” and “public problems;” besides, 
I confess that I do not know what “a work- 
ing definition” is supposed to do or to be— 
unless, of course, “working” be plain Saxon 
for “laborious;” and, surely, the absence 
of even the slightest considerations of art, 
of grace, of morality, of proportion appears 
from these “working definitions.” But we 
should not be unduly concerned with defini- 
tions; more important is Professor Curti’s 
admission about the origins of the present 
concept of “the intellectual :” 


The introduction of the term intellectual 
was directly associated with the growth 
of industrialism and with its related spe- 
cialization of functions. The word was 
first used in socialist circles to denote 
brainworkers and ideologists. Along with 
other socialist terms it was transmitted to 
this country from Europe early in the 
present century. 


So this has become the haughty, “aris- 
tocratic,” “old-World” tradition! But, of 
course, Professor Curti is entirely correct 
here. And it is here that we arrive at the 
consequent identity of “intellectuals” with 
members of the “intelligentsia.” The Pro- 
fessor is correct in saying that before that 
time there was no general term “for those 
men and women, because they did not think 
of themselves as a well-defined group.” 

They do now. 

“They did not have the clearly under- 
stood status and privileges of the Chinese 
mandarin, the Indian pundit, or the Euro- 
pean scholar.” 

They want them now. 


Ill 


About the same time, in his now famous 
article and book, American Catholics and 
the Intellectual Life, Monsignor John Tracy 
Ellis observed a different facet of the “prob- 
lem” which Professor Curti attempted to 
describe. “I regret to say,” Monsignor 
Ellis wrote in what may be presumed to be 


his central and summary sentences, 


I can see no appreciable difference be- 
tween the attitudes assumed by American 
Catholics and those commonly held 
among their fellow countrymen of other 
religious faiths. The historian looks in 
vain—always expecting the lonely few— 
for a higher evaluation and a more un- 
derstanding attitude toward the pursuits 
of the mind among those who are Catho- 
lics in this country. In that—as in so 
many other ways—the Catholics are, and 
have been, thoroughly American, and 
they have shown no more marked dis- 
position to foster scholarship and to 
honor intellectual achievement than have 
any other group. In this their European 
coreligionists have often been far in ad- 
vance of them. 


It has not been adequately recognized 
how this significant article, which deals 
with many important matters, each of 
which may deserve independent and exten- 
sive scrutiny, is actually proportionately 
divided between two theses. One is that 
there are not enough Catholic “intellec- 
tuals.” The other is that American Catho- 
lics show little respect for “the intellectual 
life.” My own frequent re-reading of the 
article leads me to the tentative conclusion 
that, besides its introduction and conclu- 
sion, the article incorporates a number of 
independent propositions within each of its 
dual theses. They may be summarized as 
follows: 

First: “The position of the Catholic in- 
tellectual in the United States is not basi- 
cally different from that of his non-Catho- 
lic colleague.” That this is the consequence 


of deep, and enduring anti-Catholic prej- 
udices; 

of the consequent absence of an intellec- 
tual tradition among American Catholics; 
of the consequent non-intellectual habits 
of modern American Catholic family life; 
of the inadequate appearance of Catholic 
leadership in higher American intellec- 
tual endeavors; 


of the frequent failure of Catholic lead. 
ership itself to appreciate or affirm “the 
value of the vocation of the intellectual.” 


Second: “What might be called a betrayal 
by American Catholics of a tradition which 
is peculiarly their own.” That evidences 
thereof exist 


in the deplorable paradox that the rela- 
tive, and recent revival of the ideals of 
Christian humanism and a hesitant re- 
versal toward the traditions of scholastic 
learning have begun not in Catholic but 
in non-Catholic institutions of learning; 
in the multiplication, and in the real- 
estate extension now characteristic of the 
merely horizontal, instead of the expect- 
able vertical, development of Catholic 
institutions of learning; 

in a consequent mushrooming medioc- 
rity through which the distinctions of 
scholarship are being stifled, and ob- 
scured; that a consequence of this sense- 
less multiplication may well be financial 
bankruptcy ; 

that respect for scholarship is widely 
absent; 

that thus the proper duty of the school 
to furnish “a training ground for the 
intellectual virtues” is frequently neg- 
lected, and that there exist numerous 
statistical proofs thereof. 


This last point requires some examina- 
tion. It is important to recognize that it 
represents an antithesis to the premise taken 
by Professor Curti; for Monsignor Ellis 
speaks of the schools as “training grounds 
for the intellectual virtues” and not as 
“training grounds of intellectuals.” The 
difference is generic and essential. And it 
is important lest in the usual process of vul- 
garization this subtle but fundamental dis- 
tinction be overlooked. 

I think that only trouble can result from 
their confusion, as trouble niust necessarily 
result from the confusion of the Monsi- 
gnor’s two theses. His first thesis may 
eventually be vulnerable; but the second is 
not. And the first is vulnerable only from 
the terminological confusion with which 
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| am concerned. From the Monsignor’s 
emphases on “intellectual life,” and on “in- 
tellectual vocation” it clearly appears that 
he does not share the arid and disastrous 
“functional” concept of the “intellectual” 
held by the Professor. Moreover, Monsi- 
gnor Ellis’ exhortation to abandon Catholic 
ghetto mentalities further reveals that he 
does not really support the notion of an 
“American Catholic intelligentsia,” a no- 
tion deplorably shared by many supporters 
as well as by critics of his article. Still, the 
premise of the article does refer to a num- 
ber of writers and essays, and with what 
may perhaps be excessive generosity he 
attributes to them, including Professor 
Curti, a wide benefit of doubt. Thus the 
Monsignor has referred to “the anti-intel- 
lectual temper of our society,” and to the 
“isolated and suspect position” of the in- 
tellectual, “to which so many of his fellow 
citizens have assigned him.” The analysis 
of these various writers has thus, “revealed 
a universal agreement that the situation of 
the intellectual in the United States has 
been, and is at the present time, deplor- 
able.” It is this premise with which the 
present writer wishes to contend. Yet it 
does not form the central thesis of Monsi- 
gnor Ellis’ article. 

Perhaps the most vulnerable sentence in 
the entire article is the one which states 
that “the vast majority of American Cath- 
olics remained relatively impervious to the 
intellectual movements of their time.” But 
is this necessarily bad? After all, what 
were the “main intellectual movements” 
since the eighteenth century? I think it 
would be false to say, as the over-eager Pro- 
fessor Voegelin has said, that in the eight- 
eenth century “the dark night of the En- 
lightenment” settled on the world; but it is 
clear that had a Catholic population re- 
mained quite impervious to Deism, majori- 
larianism, scientism, social Darwinism, 
Marxism, Freudism, pragmatism, positiv- 
ism, moral relativism, existentialism, nihil- 
ism, National Socialism, Fascism, Commu- 
nism, all prominent “intellectual move- 
ments,” there would be more gain than loss 
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there. And thus we face the peculiar para- 
dox that their admirable faith has not alone 
proved sufficient to render them immune 
from an often thoughtless imitation and 
adaptation of what has been often worst 
in “the intellectual movements” (including 
educational fads) “of our times.” This is at 
least implicit in what is probably the most 
important, and most eloquent part of the 
Monsignor’s argument: about the curricular 
and other practices of Catholic higher 
education. 

I think that all of us, supporters and 
critics of his theses alike, should feel noth- 
ing but profound indebtedness for the cour- 
age with which the Monsignor came for- 
ward to state that the criticism made by an 
American humanist two decades ago: that 
Catholic educators “have imitated the worst 
features of secular education and ignored 
most of the good ones” remains, sadly 
enough, true today despite the spectacular 
increase in the power and prestige of Amer- 
ican Catholics that has taken place since. 
It is true that in the last two decades nu- 
merous Catholic graduate schools have de- 
veloped, but it is also true that no attention 
is being paid to their petty and thought- 
less competition which the Monsignor so 
rightly deplores and of which “the result 
is a perpetuation of mediocrity and the 
draining away from each other of the 
strength that is necessary if really superior 
achievements are to be attained.” 

In other words, we are confronted here 
with a horizontal and often senseless ma- 
terial expansion for expansion’s sake where 
the aims are obscured by the “progress” of 
means; form rules over content. and mean- 
while the grand contribution which Ameri- 
can Catholicism is now in position to ren- 
der to the leadership of American thought 
is wasted away and watered down amidst 
hustle, clatter, and babel. And this is hap- 
pening despite the condition (and here I 
disagree with the dark prospects of finan- 
cial bankruptcy sketched by Monsignor 
Ellis) that, perhaps for the first time, 
American Catholic colleges may have at 
hand abundant rather than inadequate ma- 
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terial resources. And here we meet again 
with the problem of the professional Cath- 
olic “intellectual.” 

For it is arguable that what we need is 
a more intense production of “Catholic 
intellectuals.” It is regrettable that this 
rather vulgarized interpretation of the Mon- 
signor’s thesis has already widely appeared 
among Catholic “liberals” and eager “in- 
tellectual” aspirants. To be specific, I con- 
tend that, were the number of Catholic 
Ph.D. possessors suddenly to double within 
the next three years, we might well be as 
far—if not, indeed, further—from our jus- 
tifiable aims concerning Catholic higher 
education as is the distance between the 
illusions and the realities confronting those 
who imagine that a doubling of American 
faculty salaries would automatically double 
the quality of American college teaching. 

There are so many illustrations to sup- 
port this point that I am inclined instead to 
mention but one which has recently caused 
me much troubled thought. Before me lies 
a dissertation of a promising American 
Catholic “intellectual” about a theme which 
interests me very much. The dissertation is 
the product of one of our most eminent 
Catholic universities, and the director of 
the dissertant is a scholar widely known 
in his field. Its scope is, moreover, com- 
mendably above those fragmentary compila- 
tions that our Ph.D. system so laboriously 
requires. A considerable part of this dis- 
sertation is addressed to deeper issues of 
philosophy and of interpretation. It has 
an enormous bibliography, but it also has 
long pages of discursive attempts at syn- 
thesis. Its author has already advanced to 
a not inconsiderable station within the 
ranks of the Catholic “intelligentsia”; he is 
eager, serious, and ambitious. Yet it is a 
deplorable dissertation. 

It is difficult for me to say in a paragraph 
why this is so. I began to read this work 
with great expectations, only to find, as I 
advanced, accumulating traces of pettiness, 
of truculence, of suspicion, of parochiality, 
of pomposity. Now what do these things 
have to do with the “scientific” and “meth- 


odological” correctitude or competence of 
a dissertation? Very much indeed. For, 
despite all the methodical labor expended, 
the author’s vision has been at fault; he 
reveals his inability to recognize sham from 
substance, on one hand; and, what is worse, 
he fails to recognize nobility and honesty 
on the other. This does not happen, how. 
ever, because of the limitations of the au- 
thor’s mind; it happens, rather, because of 
what seem to be the limitations of the 
heart. But the two are not really separable. 
Our young author, consequently, falls into 
actual errors of fact because of his unwill- 
ingness to grant the benefit of doubt to his 
subject (an aristocrat) while he almost 
slavishly and blindly relies on the opinions 
of certain contemporary and pragmatist 
“objective” scholars. And I referred at 
length to this case to illustrate the main 
argument of this essay: our problem is not 
intellectual—it is moral. Or, rather: the 
intellectual problem is a moral one. 

I have been teaching in two Catholic col- 
leges for the past ten years. This is not 
sufficient time to support pontificating judg- 
ments about one’s own experiences. All | 
can say is that they have been the most 
impressionable years of my life. My asso- 
ciation with my two colleges has been, alto- 
gether, a pleasant one; I should like to 
continue teaching there for what may even 
be the rest of my life. Whatever my expe- 
riences may be worth, they confirm the 
above proposition: the problem is not that 
of inadequate intellectual capacity but of 
inadequate moral sensitivity. It is true that 
during the last three years I have found col- 
lege juniors who did not know how to spell 
“United States,” (one spelled it “the Unite 
States”), the name of their native state of 
Pennsylvania, and in one unforgettable in- 
stance, his own Christian name (and it 
was Michael) ; but it is also true that when 
I served as visiting professor in one of 
our largest Ivy League graduate schools | 
found that my graduate students often did 
not measure up to the average of my better 
Catholic college juniors. I have found that, 
through the years, both the intellectual ca- 
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pacities and the appetites of my students 
have increased. In one of my colleges for 
several years there were no majors in his- 
tory who would consider going to graduate 
school; by 1954 five majors alone amassed 
a total of fifteen graduate scholarships, and 
the record of my 1956 majors is about the 
same. This should refute the argument that 
there remain few Catholics who would con- 
sider professional intellectual careers. I 
have further found that these successful 
prospective “intellectuals” gained almost 
universal respect among their classmates; 
there has been virtually no “egghead com- 
plex.” But there has been growing imma- 
turity. The characters of my students are 
weaker; they are far less mature than the 
students five or ten years ago, not to speak 
of their unfavorable contrast with the ad- 
mirable earnestness which generally was 
characteristic of the veterans. They are 
easy—far too easy—to influence. They cer- 
tainly form a curious paradox. They are 
insecure; and they are smug. They are 
afraid; and they are indifferent. They are 
gossipy; and they are silent. They are in- 
telligent; and they are not at all curious. 
They are malleable—very malleable; and 
they are truculent. They are pure; and yet 
they are stubborn in believing that one 
must compromise. In this respect they are 
not very different from many of the new 
young intellectuals who are now hesitantly 
appearing to fill the teaching gaps on Catho- 
lic university campuses caused by the new 
flood of enrollments. They are Catholics, 
and it would be false to say that they have 
no principles; but one feels that when it 
comes to intellectual judgment they know 
not what to do with them, how to apply 
them, where to find them. 


IV 


The critical but exhortatory observations 
of Monsignor Ellis met, in turn, with ex- 
ception taken by some American Catholics, 
including a few members of the clergy. Out 
of this largely mumbling dissent the articu- 
late central sentences of Father Anthony J. 
Ostheimer almost alone stand out: 
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Those who have been crying ‘Wolf’ have 
not taken the time nor the energy to min- 
gle with the great American people; they 
have become the victims of their own 
hallucinations. There is not in this coun- 
try today any resentment against the 
true scholar, but there is a growing de- 
tection and denial of those who claim to 
be what they are not.® 


The dissent of Father Ostheimer appears 
further in his powerful editorial which was 
in the Philadelphia Catholic Standard and 
Times on 4 November, 1955, which I feel 
I should cite at some length because of its 
summary nature. “It is also our convic- 
tion,” Father Ostheimer wrote, 


that many of those termed “intellectuals” 
both here and abroad never really de- 
served the hero worship accorded them. 
After all, what are the standards of judg- 
ment? How valid have been the evalua- 
‘tions? 

What is meant by an intellectual any- 
way? Is he one who uses sesquipedalian 
words? Is he the individual who is con- 
sidered profound because no one can 
understand what he’s saying? Are we 
to sing the praises of the individual who 
isolates himself from the rest of the 
world, buries himself in his books, and 
becomes fogbound to everything about 
him, while we look down our noses at 
the individual who uses his God-given 
talents, is highly successful in his profes- 
sion, but still retains the common touch? 
Are we to belittle the tremendous contri- 
bution of the great body of good, sound 
citizens as we go about searching for a 
poet laureate? 

Scholarship and intellectualism are 
highly desirable. We'd like to see more 
real scholars and real intellectuals among 
our Catholic people, but until more ob- 
jective standards of judgment have been 
arrived at, we see no reason to under- 
estimate the achievements of our Ameri- 
can Catholics. As with the story of “Acres 
of Diamonds,” if we stop our weeping 
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and permit ourselves to get a clear view 
of things, there are more real diamonds 
right around us than some people are 
willing to admit. 


Thus it is obvious that Father Ostheimer 
does not share the first, and general, mis- 
conception confusing Education witn In- 
telligence which is characteristic of Pro- 
fessor Curti’s thesis. This reveals courage 
and much common sense. It reveals again 
the falsity of the maudlin statements about 
“anti-intellectualism.” It proclaims not only 
scholarship but even “intellectualism” as 
“highly desirable”; and thus it demon- 
strates how “intellectuals” are far from 
being an opprobrious designation. 

Yet if the self-pity of intellectuals con- 
cerning their mythical persecution is de- 
plorable, to assert that “hero worship” is 
being “accorded to them” is, at least, argu- 
able. It is curious to find the editor of 
the official newspaper of the Archdiocese of 
Philadelphia conclude his eloquent article 
by citing with approval “Acres of Dia- 
monds,” of the fundamentalist Russell Con- 
well, “that there are more diamonds right 
around us than some people are willing to 
admit.” Things are not that good. And it 
is a little disturbing how the position as- 
sumed by Father Ostheimer unconsciously 
reveals his basic agreement with two of the 
other misconceptions expressed by the posi- 
tivist Professor Curti. He seems at least 
in part to share the latter’s pragmatist sepa- 
ration of thought from action, since he 
castigates the individual “who isolates him- 
self from the rest of the world,” “buries 
himself in his books.” So do monks. But 
it is not possible to separate them as it is 
not possible to separate “intellectuals” from 
“other people”; and, though it is evident 
that Father Ostheimer does not quite pro- 
ceed from the functional “brain-worker” 
vs. “body-worker” thesis, he, like Professor 
Curti, seems to have mixed the concepts of 
scholars, intellectuals and artists: ““Are we 
to belittle the tremendous contribution of 
the great body of good, sound citizens as 
we go about searching for a poet laureate?” 


It may be arguable that we need good poets 
rather than “professional intellectuals” ; but 
it may not be arguable that we need neither. 

The arguments of Father Ostheimer re. 
veal, further, an underlying though surely 
unwitting agreement with Professor Curti’s 
parochial, and at times, disastrous separa- 
tion of the American from the European in- 
tellectual tradition and which I attempted 
to term the intellectual version of the fron- 
tier thesis. It is, I am sorry to say, some- 
what typical of a peculiar nationalistic truc- 
ulence (as distinct from a mere old-fash- 
ioned patriotic concern) apparent here and 
there among American Catholics. It is very 
true that the achievements of the Catholic 
parochial school system have been little 
short of stupendous. As Father Ostheimer 
said in his sermon: “Were we to have told 
the Catholics of fifty years ago that by 1956 
we should have so many schools and col- 
leges and universities, and so many teach- 
ers, and so many pupils, I am sure they 
would have declared it impossible, unthink- 
able. Yet it has been done.” Yet this ar- 
gument seems at least to incline to that 
same equation of quality with quantity 
which Father Ostheimer’s earlier editorial 
so rightly deplored. After all, is the com- 
placent mood so justified right now? 
Should Catholics simply acquiesce in the 
sham optimism, with the false tone of which 
Professor Curti concludes his book, that 
“Our economy and our civilization have 
succeeded in . . . the greatest cultural op- 
portunities for everyone?” And is it proper 
to dismiss the often judicious warnings 
about mass education of men (including 
the Pope himself) as “prophets of doom” 
and even worse? I do not think so, for it 
is at least qualifiable whether, as Father Ost- 
heimer said in his otherwise eloquent and 
manly sermon® “the vast majority of our 
people, blessed with a deeper vision than 
is usually accorded them, have an uncanny 
ability of picking out the gold from the 
dross,” disproved as it is by our reading 
and television habits. And it is a definite 
error to say that the freethinkers of the 
“Enlightenment” “held that there should be 
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ignorant people,” since it was they who 
sowed the deadly ideas about General Will 
and about the voice of God being incar- 
nated in the voice of the people, from which 
ideas the warped applications of modern 
pragmatism by “professional intellectuals” 
and the monstrosities of totalitarianism re- 
sulted; and which, here and there, (though, 
fortunately, thoughtlessly) seem to be 
shared by some American Catholics. 

It is time to depart from all four of the 
mistaken premises held by Professor Curti. 
For unless we do so, the question must 
arise: Are we going to forfeit the aristo- 
cratic principle of leadership in order to 
profess perpetual satisfaction with ourselves 
as we turn out millions of mediocre and 
“well-adjusted” young Catholics who, at 
closer sight, are often not well-adjusted 
at all?? 

In the concluding part of this essay I 
shall, then, ask these three questions: 

Are “intellectuals” a specific breed of 
men? Are they mistreated nowadays? Are 
their main problems intellectual ones? My 
answer to these questions will be: “No, 
they are not.” 


Vv 


It is strongly arguable that there is no 
such thing as “an intellectual.” After all, 
the concept of an isolated “intelligentsia” 
is a relatively modern phenomenon. A hun- 
dred years ago “intellectual,” as a noun, 
did not exist; as an adjective, it was rarely 
used due to its relatively clumsy formation. 
By now, in the English-speaking world the 
usage of “intellectual” has come to mean 
simply members of the “intelligentsia”—a 
word that has come to us from Russia, of all 
places; and thus a word has been adopted 
in “the West” from a semi-barbaric nation 
where it connoted a tiny minority con- 
venticle of men and women capable of in- 
tellectual labor: a highly restricted and 
isolated caste. 

In the American Webster’s New Colle- 
giate Dictionary “intellectuals” and “intel- 
ligentsia” are not only perilously close; they 
are synonymous. There is a cross-reference 
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from the latter to the former. In the Oxford 
Dictionary such a synonymity is not evi- 
dent; in the Larousse “intelligentsia” does 
not figure, and intellectuel has a somewhat 
archaic, and lovable, definition bound to 
the higher esprit. I submit that these dif- 
ferences represent varying concepts about 
intellectuals. I suggest that rarely is the 
“intellectual” as a prototypical phenome- 
non better observable than in the United 
States. Considering the widely accepted 
clichés about “the European intellectual 
tradition,” and about “traditional Ameri- 
can anti-intellectualism” this may seem, at 
first sight, paradoxical and strange. It is 
not strange once we consider the relative 
novelty of the noun, and its pragmatic em- 
ployment in an age of specialization where 
“intellectuels” have grown more and more 
recognizable and even homogeneous to some 
extent. Still, there is a paradox here (though 
it is not the paradox stated by Professor 
Curti). It is that the occasional instances 
of superiority of certain European over 
certain American intellects are almost al- 
ways due to their non-intellectual European 
faculties and to their non-intellectual Eu- 
ropean traditions and background. The 
European exercise of intellectuality did not 
originate in the precepts of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries; the American 
often did. It is reasonable to say today 
that these proved very inadequate Euro- 
pean precepts indeed. They also led to the 
unfortunate devolution of “intellectual” 
from a vague adjective to a positive cate- 
gory of social identification. They gnarled 
into the roots of the American intellectual 
tragedy. It is therefore that in the United 
States one often finds the “intellectual” in 
its human and best, as well as in its most 
distilled, separated, and, therefore, worst 
form. 

It was in the 1890s that the notion of an 
American “professional intelligentsia” be- 
gins to appear. It was in the 1890s that 
Germanic forms of philosophy, of social 
thought. and the Germanic method of schol- 
arship began to replace in prestige as well 
as in practice the domination of the earlier 
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Anglo-Saxon (or, rather, Norman-Celtic) 
classical and Biblical traditions of learning. 
At this point I wish to submit the argu- 
ment that since then our world has become 
truly intellectualized. I am not merely re- 
ferring to the rapid diminution of illiteracy 
or to the unprecedented growth of generally 
available schooling. I submit that the 
complaint about “the American anti-intel- 
lectual tradition” is nonsense in a popula- 
tion which invents and venerates Brain 
Trusts, I. Q.s, Quiz Champions, Educa- 
tional Science; which reads and writes more 
than ever before; which is stubbornly and 
trustfully reliant on the opinions of “ex- 
perts,” “commentators,” “analysts,” and 
“pundits’® whose political leadership con- 
stantly clamor for more brain-power; where 
there are hardly any limits to the respecta- 
bility of “research” and of public funds 
used thereto; which in its very carnal pleas- 
ures—consider the prevalence of sex-manu- 
als or the heavy scientific emphasis on the 
advertisement of food—has become thor- 
oughly intellectualized. 

Nor is it arguable that society mistreats 
its own “intellectuals.”” We should consider 
how, after everything is said, professional 
intellectuals in America are paid much bet- 
ter than almost anywhere else in this world, 
which is more than a merely material index 
in a country where earning capacity and 
social status are rather intimately com- 
bined. This does not necessarily mean that 
they are paid very well; but it means that 
they are neither mistreated or disrespected. 
I can say from my own experience that 
“intellectuals,” scholars, artists, or plain 
teachers are considerably respected by al- 
most every stratum of the American people, 
provided that they are decent men and 
women with decent manners—and some- 
times even without the latter provision. It 
is, true of course that honest, decent, and 
convinced men and women may be shunned 
because of their unorthodox ideas, unor- 
thodox proposals, or unorthodox behavior; 
but it is not arguable that this is a specifi- 
cally contemporary, or even an exclusively 
American, phenomenon. Not only the pres- 
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ent tendency of the great foundations, the 
now universal and popular interest in teach- 
ing and scientific salaries, or the now 
standard presence of so-called “hi-fi” sets 
in American living-rooms; but the inter- 
esting condition that there is virtually no 
American demogogue today who would 
openly proclaim his “anti-intellectualism,” 
tend to prove the contrast to the past. 

I recently read somewhere the self-pity- 
ing contention that the American public 
treats communists and “intellectuals” with 
the same basic suspicion. This nonsense can 
be easily refuted when one considers that 
to be accused of being a Communist and 
to be accused of not being a “real intel- 
lectual” are both derogatory; (and that, 
while pseudo-Communists are preferred 
over real ones, of pseudo-intellectuals the 
opposite is true.) 


VI 


Thus it is at least possible that it was not 
“the people” who forced “the intellectuals” 
into isolation, but that “the intelligentsia” 
isolated themselves. I do not say that their 
isolation has always been proud or smug; 
I only argue that the assumption of re- 
spectable privileges must be consequent to 
a willing assumption of burdens. In this 
respect the self-pitying attitude of many 
contemporary intellectuals is hardly war- 
ranted. 

I mentioned earlier the deplorable con- 
fusion of “intellectuals” with scliolars, of 
“democratism” with democracy. I contend 
that a similar confusion exists between the 
aristocratic and the minority principles. I 
contend that the latter is general and 
“functional”; while the former is particular 
and moral. The latter refers to the quanti- 
tative distribution of influence; the former 
to the quality of that influence. It is uni- 
versally observable, how, irrespective of 
various forms of government and of so- 
ciety, there always exists a minority whose 
influence and leadership proves decisive. 
Yet the recognition of the principle that 
leadership, like all human privileges, issues 
from a recognition of superior duties is a 
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unique mark of the Western-Christian ‘tra- 
dition. In this respect, democracy and aris- 
tocracy are not at all antithetical, since the 
social ideals of the West were born out of 
a concern for the rights of the downtrodden 
and of the rights of minorities, through a 
wide application of the standards of 
chivalry. This respect for minorities, this 
recognition that everybody is born equal, 
and this generous willingness to give every- 
one the highest opportunities of self-better- 
ment are not very evident in civilizations 
unrelated to ours. The spirit of true 
chivalry; the romantic temper manifest in 
the recognized nobility of fighting for good 
causes even when they are losing; the ideals 
of romantic love; a sense of humor; the 
reflective capacity for self-analysis; the 
courage to face oneself; a deep knowledge 
of man’s secular limitations complemented 
~ by an unlimited trust in Free Will; the pref- 
erence of the straight and noble over the 
adorned and pretentious; all in all, a re- 
spect for human dignity forms the core of 
the heritage which is our own. I see even 
the best examples in Oriental civilizations, 
a Confucius or a Dostoevsky, falling on 
their faces with self-debasing humility be- 
fore a corrupt potentate or a Tsar. Human 
dignity, thus, is not a problem of proclama- 
tion or a question of technical or intel- 
lectual achievement. Nor is it a problem of 
wordy definitions, of aristocracy or democ- 
racy, of liberalism or conservatism. At least 
the ideals of chivalry rose from the desire 
to imitate Christ. In Ailes de Prouesse 
(1230), Raoul de Houdenc described four- 
teen requirements of the ideal knight: 
courage, lavishness, charity, loyalty, spon- 
taneity in giving, forgetfulness of benefits 
conferred, hospitality, honor to the Church, 
to be humble, not to boast, to be gay al- 
ways, to respect women, not to be malicious 
and to devote oneself to love of God and 
to love of one’s neighbors. These are not 
requirements which we may pigeonhole 
under “liberal,” “conservative,” “reaction- 
ary,” or “progressive.” They are aristo- 
cratic, since they are marked by self- 
imposed duties and not by expected priv- 
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ileges; and they are Christian. They reflect 
a distinction not of different positions but 
of different aspirations. 

Thus it may not be enough to say with 
Monsignor Ellis that the positions of Cath- 
olic and non-Catholic intellectuals are now 
similar; for, if we substitute “aspirations” 
for “positions,” another sentence of central 
importance may be added to complete the 
picture: 


For the aspirations of most Catholic in- 
tellectuals in the United States are not 
very different from those of their non- 
Catholic colleagues. 


Our problem is that of inadequate aspira- 
tions. All deep human problems are essen- 
tially those of choice: how to exercise our 
free will. And thus I propose that if the 
positions of Catholic and non-Catholic in- 
tellectuals may be similar, their problems 
should be essentially different. A summary 
of my concluding propositions follows. 

1. The present crisis of the Western 
world is, to a considerable degree, conse- 
quent from grave Western intellectual errors 
that gained prestige during the past few 
centuries and the wide application of which 
we have been witnessing in our lifetime. 

2. A reaction against some of these er- 
rors has set in in many places, including 
the United States. This, however, is no 
cause for rejoicing or relief. A decline in 
personal liberties, in moral and intellectual 
standards, and in the exercise of indepen- 
dent opinion mark the dangerous nature 
of this otherwise natural reaction. 

3. During the excesses of an Age of 
Reason, Catholics warned against an ab- 
solute and exclusive trust in the schemes 
of the human intellect. During the present 
transition, marked by the appearance of 
emotional mass movements, it may be the 
supreme and difficult duty of Catholics to 
prevent the evolution of excessive dogmatic 
habits of mind to the detriment of Charity 
and of Reason. Nor are they allowed 
smugly to dismiss the Age of Reason as 
godless and dark. Here the generosity of 
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Augustine, but not the rabidity of Tertul- 
lian, is worthy of emulation. 

4, It is not a mere exercise in semantic 
pedantry to insist that an unfortunate iden- 
tity of “intellectuals” and “scholars” now 
exists in our minds. “The intellectual pro- 
fession,” “the intellectual life” is one thing; 
“the intellectual,” “intelligentsia” are an- 
other. The first properly designates a voca- 
tion and a tendency; the second establishes 
an improper category. 

5. The question arises whether the pres- 
ent usage of “intellectual,” or “members of 
the intelligentsia” as nouns is at all com- 
patible with the Western Christian tradi- 
tion. I repeat that I am not concerned with 
arid definitions, but with the relatively re- 
cent devolution wherein learned men moved 
down toward the category of recognized 
“intellectuals” rather than up toward the 
more self-sufficient and traditional concept 
of “scholars.” This tendency seems part 
and parcel of the same devolution wherein 
ideas have superseded principles, methods 
have obscured purposes and means rose 
above ends during the now present era of 
transition. 


6. Thus is it questionable whether a 
primary emphasis on the proportionate in- 
crease of “qualified” cadres of “intellectu- 
als” is fully justified. It is at least arguable 
that the present popular interest in “au- 


thorities,” “experts,” “know-how,” and “ed- 


ucation” contradicts the claim of anti- 
intellectualism. Indeed, recent develop- 
ments and the present public concern with 
educational salaries indicates that the pro- 
fessional prospects of intellectual workers, 
including Catholics, are probably brighter 
than they have ever been. 

7. When it comes to the argument of 
“disrespect” it is, again, at least question- 
able whether it is not a partial product of 
the inner, uneasy insecurity with which “in- 
tellectuals” are now prone to regard them- 
selves. Freedom is not a cloak. A legal 
decree may liberate bodies but it will not 
necessarily provide a feeling of true, inner 
freedom. And it is improbable that in- 
creased salaries, “functional” reforms, or 


public-relations campaigns to establish in- 
tellectuals as reverend members of com- 
munities would do much good at all. It is 
not possible to grant much respect to a man 
who, deep down, has little respect for him- 
self and for his profession. Conversely, a 
man who has respect for himself and for 
his profession is bound, in the long run, to 
acquire the respect of others. That mani- 
festations of this respect may appear in 
such ugly forms as envy, suspicion, and 
shunning is, unfortunately enough, quite 
possible; but a man who has a true respect 
for his own profession will not—or, rather, 
he should not—be deterred therefrom. 

8. The problems of our age seem to be 
marked much less by a disrespect for the 
mind than by a disrespect for the heart. 
We live in a world that is suspicious, nerv- 
ous, and loveless, though it keeps reading, 
studying, and wishing to learn. There ex- 
ists, to say the least, little proof that “intel- 
lectuals” are different: that they are noble, 
generous and full of courage, while sus- 
picion, pettiness, opportunism and con- 
formism are.absent from their ranks. Thus 
an improvement not of the positions but of 
the aspirations of “intellectuals” may be 
necessary. I have in my mind, first and far 
above all, the new forthcoming generation 
of new teachers and young scholars. 

9. It is one thing to rephrase or restate 
a new, Christian hierarchy of values. It is 
another, and a much more difficult thing, to 
restore them. I fear that the creation of a 
professionally respected Catholic intellec- 
tual élite will not quite do. The Catholic 
scholar, teacher, and learned man now needs 
such non-intellectual qualities of character 
as have always proved not merely valu- 
able supplements but essential components 
of his spiritual integrity and to the proper 
exercise of his profession. They are courage 
(and not complacency) ; humility (and not 
self-pity) ; self-questioning (and not inner 
fear) ; generosity (and not pettiness); an 
unwillingness to adjust one’s own moral 
convictions, and a willingness to sacrifice 
for them; and, above all, Love. In the fore- 
seeable future, these qualities will be needed 
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more and more; the strain of their demand 

may prove, at times, alarming. But it is in 
the sole recognition and in the potential 
assumption of these non-intellectual bur- 
dens that learned Catholics should be 
superior to their non-Catholic brethren. 

These qualities have, in the past, marked 
the artistic or scholarly devotion of men, 
including non-Catholics, who tried to pre- 
vent and, indeed, at times halted the dreary 
degeneration of pragmatism into intellec- 
tual dogmatism. Mere restatements of a 
hierarchy of values without their profound 
sense and actual practice will not prevent a 
future degeneration of intellectual dogma- 
tism into moral pragmatism. Without such 
non-intellectual qualities those shocking 
nadirs are reached where meet Dionysius 
and Tertullian; where the intellectual 
cliques of the Jacobins and the intellectual 
timeservers around Torquemada join. 

10. Many American Catholics dedicated 
to the intellectual life are learned and schol- 
arly Christians rather than “neo-Catholic 
intellectuals.” I am convinced that deep 
down they share my conviction that this 
difference is not terminological but generic. 
It is the difference between what is organic 
and what is inorganic; between the human 
and the artificial; between the romantic 
and the merely sentimental; between the 
manly and the merely virile; between the 
purposeful and the methodical; between 
men and women with an inner dedication 
on one hand and the fretful pomposity of 
unsure pedants on the other. 


*“Growing?” Again the opposite is true. It is 
another illustration how “progressive intellec- 
tual” theories may have come to deserve the term 
of “reactionary illusions,” since they keep em- 
ploying the intellectual capital accumulated dur- 
ing the past hundred years, a capital now widely 
recognized as rather doubtful. And it also illus- 
trates the disbelief in the great liberating quality 
of Free Will, so curiously characteristic of “mod- 
ern liberals.” 

“This superb argument should be cited in full. 
“Even in China,” Sir Harold writes, “it had al- 
ready become stylized, crystallised, and so cum- 
brous as to be a stoppage rather than a filter. 
It is only our scientists (a fresh breed of men) 
who suppose that their opinions on subjects out- 
side their competence are of importance. This 
illusion will pass. 
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“Erasmus failed to realise that intellectuals 
are by nature self-opinionated and that they can 
never provide their contemporaries with uniform 
guidance or advice. He did not see that scholars 
invariably develop subjective doubts and do not 
possess the objective assurance which administra- 
tion requires. Even Plato’s philosopher-kings, 
had they really been philosophers, would not have 
remained kingly for very long. Moreover an 
aristocracy of birth—in that no personal merit 
is ascribed to those who are included and no per- 
sonal demerit ascribed to those outside—does not 
create the same feelings of superiority or inferior- 
ity which an aristocracy based upon higher men- 
tal powers or education would inevitably arouse. 
A governing caste does not, in fact, generate the 
bitter jealousy which would certainly accumulate 
round rulers selected for their assumed intelli- 
gence.” Good Behaviour, London, 1955, pp. 142-4. 

5 The other, of course, is “fact”: i.e., “The notion 
spread (after Jackson) that men of knowledge 
formed an aristocratic and arrogant elite, an 
idea which may have had some small basis in 
fact, but which for the most part did not repre- 
sent the facts.” The flexible nature of the Pro- 
fessor’s “facts” is evident from his alternate 
praise and blame of the State authorities of 
Wisconsin. During the Populist era, in 1894, the 
Regents of the University of Wisconsin refused 
to dismiss a pro-Socialist professor (praise- 
worthy), but the Professor fails to remark the 
unconscious irony of the popular employment 
of fact and also of his own dual standard when 
he censures the populist outburst of the same 
State legislature in a law of 1924, forbidding 
“the teaching of any historical facts considered 
unpatriotic by politicians and the people” 
(blameworthy) . 

‘And the Professor adds: “Yet Americans gen- 
erally have tended to associate the growth and 
triumph of national unity with men of action, 
with soldiers and statesmen.” Well, who did not? 

° From a sermon delivered on 15 May, 1956, to the 
graduating class of La Salle College at Holy 
Child Church in Philadelphia. 

° For example, when in departing from the usual 
oleographic platitudes about St. John Baptist de 
La Salle, Father Ostheimer spoke of the great 
achievements of this Saint in teaching the poor 
“long before social planners had developed uto- 
pian plans to raise the level of society by pro- 
viding educational opportunities for all from the 
kindergarten to the university, whether they 
wanted it or not, whether they could absorb it 
or not.” 


7 For, unless we do so, we will not find the answers 
to such questions that baffle this author: Why is 
it that young Catholic students and teachers are 
so often heard to say: “You have to play along, 
that’s all” or “You may be right but what can 
you do about it?” while they are emphatic in 

their professed belief in moral responsibility and 

in Free Will? Why does one of my best students 
write in her paper: “Teachers are afraid to stand 
up to their ideas because if so they will lose their 
position” —which is not merely another dreadful 
admission of inertia, but also quite untrue? Why 
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is it that pure Catholic college girls, having read 
The Age of Innocence, almost unanimously con- 
clude that the gentle Newland Archer was a 
“weakling,” when all he did was to refuse to 
break his marriage vows? Why is it that we meet 
Catholic philosophy majors who never heard of 
the name of Cardinal Newman? Why is it that 
wounded veterans with low Intelligence Quotients 
pass with high B marks, while the Counseling 
Centers record that one out of four freshmen is 
“emotionally mixed-up”? Why is it that some 
Catholics immediately hearken to yet another 
attack on the Ford Foundation delivered by some 
Congressman, but that, at the same time, they 
feel smugly proud of the Ford grants given to 
their “accredited” colleges? Why is it that a 
Catholic biographer will claim an agnostic Texan 
oil millionaire as essentially our own while the 
claim about the Catholicism of Tocqueville has 


to be established by a Protestant theologian? 
Why is it that Catholic college teachers always 
grumble at their Administrations in faculty 
lunchroom or lounge, but that no one ever breaks 
that uncomfortable, sheepish silence which reigns 
during faculty meetings? Why is it, in brief, 
that we do not recognize how much more dan- 
gerous are the half-educated than the uneducated 
and how the half-truth is more dangerous than 
the lie? 

*It is symptomatic how the singularly American 
term “pundit” has come from India and not 
from Europe. And it ought to be recognized 
that whenever a drastic attempt is made to sepa- 
rate the American from the European tradition, 
the result is not “pragmatic” or “functional” 
Americanism but an unconscious adaptation of 
the formlessness of the Orient, as if the Pacific 
were the only American frontier. 


The Foremost Philosopher of the Age 


FRANCIS GRAHAM WILSON 


ON NOVEMBER 9, 1882, a farewell banquet 
was held in honor of Herbert Spencer at 
Delmonico’s in New York City. E. L. You- 
mans edited the proceedings of the dinner, 
reporting that the gathering was “large, 
cultivated, and brilliant.” The two hun- 
dred persons who “subscribed” to the din- 
ner represented what was considered to be 
the elite of America at the time. [E. L. 
Youmans (editor), Herbert Spencer on the 
Americans and the Americans on Herbert 
Spencer, 1882.] Again, on October 20, 
1949, “1500 men and women from all sec- 
tions of the community gathered together 
in the Grand Ballroom of the Hotel Com- 
modore, New York, to do honor to John 
Dewey, America’s foremost philosopher and 
educator, on the occasion of his ninetieth 
birthday.” One of the speakers at this 
dinner said it was “the most important 
dinner ever tended to a private individual 
in the United States.” [Harry W. Laidler 
(editor), John Dewey at Ninety, League 
for Industrial Democracy, 1950.] 
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Among the weaknesses of Americans is 
the desire to pick out the great philosopher 
of the day and to declare him to be greater 
than Aristotle, or others who have been 
panegyrized as philosophers in the past. 
President F. A. P. Barnard of Columbia 
College wrote from the “President’s Room” 
on November 10, 1882, expressing his re- 
gret at not having been able to attend the 
dinner on the previous evening. “It is im- 
possible,” he said, “that any one should 
feel more profoundly than I do the mag- 
nitude of the debt which the world owes to 
that great man.... As it seems to me, we 
have in Herbert Spencer not only the pro- 
foundest thinker of our time, but the most 
capacious and most powerful intellect of 
all time. Aristotle and his master were 
not more beyond the pygmies who pre- 
ceded them than he is beyond Aristotle. 
Kant, Hegel, Fichte, and Schelling are 
gropers in the dark by the side of him. 
In all the history of science there is but 
one name which can be compared to his, 
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and that is Newton’s. .. .” However, Presi- 
dent Barnard concluded that as Newton 
had not attempted so wide a field, it is only 
conjecture whether he would have suc- 
ceeded as Spencer had by 1882. At Dew- 
ey’s banquet, F. D. Fackenthal, former 
Acting-President of Columbia University, 
acclaimed Dewey because “he brought the 
world to Columbia and he carried Colum- 
bia to the world. His influence was far 
flung. But over and above his influence 
stands his personification of democracy... . 
I doubt whether . . . we shall have described 
Professor Dewey any better that does that 
brief quotation from Emerson: ‘Nothing 
is more simple than greatness; indeed to be 
simple is to be great’.” 

At the time of Spencer’s farewell to 
America, the Americans had bought more 
than a hundred thousand copies of his 
books, and many more were to be sold. 
John Dewey’s book likewise had sold by 
many thousands when the ninetieth-birth- 
day banquet was held. Both men shared in 
their day in providing a “respectable” phi- 
losophy that could be accepted as a mask 
of intelligence among its devotees, and both 
profoundly influenced the ruling or elite 
groups in America. But there are differ- 
ences, and one may trace with a broad 
stroke the evolution of American intellec- 
tuals by comparing the views expressed at 
these two great tributes almost an even 
sixty-seven years apart. It is an uncer- 
tain venture to select the great men of to- 
day. One recalls that Thomas Jefferson 
considered the forgotten Destutt de Tracy 
a great philosopher, and the judgment of 
the intelligentsia that picked Herbert Spen- 
cer as the great philosopher of all time is a 
reminder of the archaic past and the falli- 
bility of educated judgment. It is a vain 
use of prophecy to select the living phi- 
losophers who have outdistanced Aristotle, 
St. Thomas, or Isaac Newton. Fifty years 
after his farewell toast, Herbert Spencer 
had become a paragraph in a history of 
science and philosophy in the nineteenth 
century. 


It is probable that John Dewey enjoyed 
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his paean more than Herbert Spencer. Yet 
there is no record, save photographs of a 
delighted Dewey, to offer in proof of this 
view. Spencer made a career of being just 
a little cantankerous, and everyone knew 
about his many years—iwenty-seven years 
of it by 1882—of insomnia. In his Auto- 
biography Spencer has leit the following 
unbubbling account of the evening: “I was 
able to get through my prepared speech 
without difficulty, though not with much 
effect... . My address was mainly devoted 
to a criticism of American life, as charac- 
terized by over-devotion to work . . . learn- 
ing and working are for life... . Of the 
proceedings which followed I need only 
say they were somewhat trying to sit 
through. Compliments, even when addressed 
to one privately, do not give unalloyed 
pleasure.” [Herbert Spencer, An Autobiog- 
raphy, 2 vols., New York, 1904, Vol. II, 
pp. 478-479.] Strange, but there is no 
word of eulogy for the intellectual effort of 
the Americans as demonstrated in the ora- 
tory of that evening. Henry Ward Beecher’s 
mighty speech passed as a shadow over 
Spencer—the greatest mind of the age! In 
his long evening, listening to the benison 
and optimism of American oratory, Spen- 
cer played the role of the tired, sick man. 
Dewey at ninety was more like a picture 
of health, and he must have listened with 
pleasure to the flow of encomia that flut- 
tered down around him. 

The difference between the two Americas, 
of 1882 and 1949, is to be found in the 
differences between the men, the two he- 
roes, and the guests of honor. But the dif- 
ference is also to be found in the kind of 
men who made speeches, told stories, and 
evoked appreciation and laughter suitable 
to the occasion. Who were these men, who 
spoke so in harmony with the philosophies 
of their principals? How did they differ on 
the two occasions in their metaphysical 
commitments? What were their profes- 
sions? 

One fact looms in common—they were 
believers in science as the source of the 
answers to questions in American society. 
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Spencer’s science was different from Dew- 
ey’s, but both philosophers were the ex- 
ponents of a kind of “literary theory of 
science” which has been far away, indeed, 
from the laboratory. The men who spoke 
were mostly leaders from outside of the 
scientific fields, and from the more respect- 
able professions of the time. “Science” for 
those who offered tribute to Herbert Spen- 
cer was evolution; and not merely biologi- 
cal evolution, but the trend of society in 
all art, literature, morality, and learning. 
Such science was the giver of “values” to 
men in all fields and a system of prophecy 
for times to come. From his science, Spen- 
cer could predict the coming of a society 
governed by the ideal of leisure, following 
upon the achievements of the then contem- 
porary, hardworking, industrial society 
[See Autobiography, Vol. II, p. 479]. Evo- 
lution and science seemed to blend together. 
Dewey’s science has been more literary, it 
seems, than Spencer’s; more inclined toward 
speculation that has been based on a rejec- 
tion of metaphysical or ontological prob- 
lems. It has, likewise, been based on the 
acceptance of a pragmatic epistemology, a 
theory of logic, and a concept of method 
devoted to social experimentation, that is, 
certain kinds of experiments that fit into 
the liberal, secular, and socialistic concep- 
tion of the good life. One fact, further, 
seems to stand out about Spencer and Dewey 
and the members of their symposia. They 
were enemies of traditional religion, of the 
supernatural as recorded either in Christian 
tradition or in the Bible. It is clear that 
one motive for the search for “the foremost 
philosopher of the age” was to get away 
from any Christianity that had a theology. 
What they wanted in 1882 and in 1949 
was a vague system of ethics and a rejec- 
tion of sin in toto. These were modern men, 
believers in science, who had an illusory 
sense of omnipotence. They felt no need 
for God because of the dogma of “science.” 
Every man, or more particularly, every in- 
tellectual was a king; he had a vote, and 
he could vote God out of office at the end 
of his term. 


These men all were evolutionists—includ- 
ing Dewey—yet they had not learned the 
old lesson that Huizinga has stressed: His- 
tory does not move quite that fast. Spen- 
cer’s men were believers in a fast-moving, 
expanding, business civilization, and Spen- 
cer was known as the philosopher of laissez- 
faire. Dewey’s men hailed him standing 
under socialism, or more especially “The 
League for Industrial Democracy”; and 
they, too, would move quickly toward their 
utopian goals. Liberalism in Spencer’s time 
was for freedom of all kinds—or so it was 
said—and this included the freedom of 
businessmen to make important economic 
decisions. But “liberalism” around Dew- 
ey’s plaudit-laden table favored the control 
of business by the civil servant, an abun- 
dant freedom to advocate a secular phi- 
losophy, and a collectivized economy. Lib- 
eral secularism had continued, but the free- 
dom of the economy had been lost in what 
Americans have come to call liberalism. 
It is the conservative, rather than the lib- 
eral, who sees the necessity of moving 
slowly, and of working in and through 
history and not against it. From liberty, 
the liberals had moved to democracy. The 
organically organized, group-experience de- 
mocracy of Dewey might strike with heavy 
hands against the autonomy of the indi- 
vidual in either economics or in religion. 
To Spencer, his rich admirers tendered a 
farewell dinner; to Dewey his less wealthy 
adulators offered a three-day celebration 
and a gift of ninety thousand dollars on his 
ninetieth birthday. This sum Dewey was 
to distribute among the causes and reform 
movements of his choice. In such a way, 
the course of history might be hurried on 
without tarrying. Yet Spencer’s men 
seemed to sense that evolution restrained 
in principle the enthusiasm for change; and 
that conservatives may rest on evolution in 
an age like that following the Confederate 
War. Evolution gives time to those who 
have power today; and improvement must 
come, not from an aggressive bureaucracy. 
but from the impersonal drive in nature. 
The character of the American intelligent- 
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sia changed much between Spencer and 
Dewey, yet there has been much continuity 
in philosophy to observe between these 
two points in time. 

William M. Evarts presided over the 
Spencer banquet. Spencer’s address came 
first, and a series of speakers then re- 
sponded to various toasts. William Gra- 
ham Summer spoke to a toast in honor of 
“The Science of Sociology”; Carl Schurz 
rose to “The Progress of Science Tends to 
International Harmony”; O. C. Marsh, pro- 
fessor at Yale College, talked in answer 
to “Evolution—Once an Hypothesis, Now 
the Established Doctrine of the Scientific 
World”; and John Fiske and Henry Ward 
Beecher spoke in response to the toast: 
“Evolution and Religion: That Which Per- 
fects Humanity Can Not Destroy Religion.” 
It is clear that Beecher’s speech was the 
high point of an evening of salutations to 
Spencer, yet today it seems an extraordi- 
narily insubstantial performance for what 
was then regarded as so momentous an oc- 
casion. The volume reporting the dinner 
included also some speeches that could not 
be delivered at the time; these were the 
“unspoken speeches” of E. L. Youmans, 
Lester F. Ward, and E. R. Leland. A num- 
ber of letters from absent persons con- 
cluded the volume. 

For Dewey’s banquet, there was likewise 
a committee of notables. Harry W. Laid- 
ler, of the League for Industrial Democ- 
racy, acted as chairman of the Dinner 
Committee and made the introductory re- 
marks, while President Harold Taylor of 
Sarah Lawrence College served as toast- 
master. Frank D. Fackenthal, former Act- 
ing-President of Columbia, spoke for that 
institution, regretting that President Eisen- 
hower could not be present. Felix Frank- 
furter descended from the Supreme Court 
bench to speak on “The Meaning of Dewey 
to Us All”; John Haynes Holmes, the pas- 
tor of the Community Church and the theo- 
logical representative of the occasion, dis- 
cussed “Dewey as a Leader in Public Af- 
fairs’; David Dubinsky and Walter Reu- 
ther spoke on “Dewey and the World of 
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Labor”; Ralph Barton Perry, of Harvard 
University, spoke on “Dewey as Philoso- 
pher,” which must be considered one of 
the major addresses of the evening; Irwin 
Edman considered “Dewey’s Contribution 
to Art”; William H. Kilpatrick spoke on 
“Dewey and Education for Democracy,” 
and there were other representatives of pub- 
lic education, including the New York 
Teachers Guild. Hu Shih, the notable Chi- 
nese scholar, and Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime 
Minister of India, offered a “Salute from 
the Orient.” The Committee read a cita- 
tion “To John Dewey, Philosopher, Teacher, 
Citizen, and Friend”; and Dewey himself 
offered some of his observations on philos- 
ophy and democracy. In addition unre- 
ported remarks were made by Alvin John- 
son, Sidney Hook, Elmer Davis, J. J. Singh, 
and Carlos Delabarra, Chilean Consul-Gen- 
eral, who bestowed on Dewey the Chilean 
Order of Merit. 

What are the differences in the kind of 
men called on to speak? Let it be noted 
that businessmen were absent in 1949, for 
Dewey was expected to use the ninety thou- 
sand dollars to fight them, to try further 
to establish a socialist society, and corre- 
spondingly to overthrow the American cap- 
italist system. Here we have, then, a pow- 
erful symbol of the split between the secu- 
lar American intellectuals and the whole 
business community. In 1882, in contrast, 
the intellectuals could sit down and break 
bread with representatives of the business 
community and not be disgraced. In 1949, 
the intellectuals had a stronger sense of 
unity with the bureaucracy than with busi- 
ness, whereas in 1882 only one civil serv- 
ant—Lester F. Ward—made any remarks, 
and Carl Schurz, a politician or at least 
one who ran for public office, made one of 
the principal speeches. One can say, | think, 
that in 1882, the intellectuals showed a 
desire to make their atheism work, but they 
were constrained to show that evolution 
could be reconciled with Christianity. Their 
motto might have been: “Some call it evo- 
lution, others call it God.” Henry Ward 
Beecher was regarded as the principal 
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speaker in 1882, but in 1949 John Haynes 
Holmes was surely remote from any living 
theology in America, and his remarks are 
hardly to be considered important in the 
proceedings of the Dewey celebration. 
Atheism had become respectable since Her- 
bert Spencer had bade farewell to Ameri- 
can intellectuals. 

Further, if business was “accepted” in 
1882, the leaders of organized labor who 
were icft-wing and who sympathized with 
the League for Industrial Democracy (the 
educational wing of the then existing So- 
cialist Party) took their place in 1949. 
Reuther ventured the opinion that Dewey 
was as great as Aristotle. In 1882 the in- 
tellectuals talked of science and progress 
through evolution, while in 1949 the in- 
tellectuals spoke of science and democracy. 
Progress now was to make evolution—to 
direct it, while in 1882 evolution was to 
generate progress. Both Spencer and Dewey 
were recognized as foremost philosophers 
and educators, and the intellectuals on both 
occasions sensed the necessity of dominat- 
ing and controlling education if their views 
were to prevail in both law and popular 
custom. Democracy, to Dewey, meant 
“process,” but a process in which the tra- 
ditional moral values and their bases were 
to be rejected; progress to Spencer, how- 
ever, meant much the same thing. Evolu- 
tion was absolute and objective to Spencer, 
just as “experimentation” of the proper 
kind has been to Dewey and to the prag- 
matic school of morals. Can we not say 
that both Spencer and Dewey along with 
their intellectual courtiers had a “faith” 
that was in effect an absolute? 

Let us consider the issue or science and 
religion in 1882 and 1949. John Haynes 
Holmes, though not important at the ban- 
quet, spoke as a further-diluted Henry 
Ward Beecher might have spoken, had he 
been available and chosen for this address. 
Dewey is the greatest living American, said 
Holmes, but he “would be great in any 
age. Already he is one of the immortals.” 
Dewey’s book A Common Faith is “one of 
the outstanding religious books of modern 
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times.” Dewey is a universal man. A 
Christian with any theology in his thought 
will say that surely here is not religion but 
a practical, contemporary atheism masque- 
rading as religion. And what of Beecher? 
Today his address seems thin. One may 
forgive the laughter of the well-fed audi- 
ence at his feeble jokes. But Beecher’s 
prophecies have turned out feebler than his 
wit. Spencer, the agnostic, was to him a 
kind of religious leader, or a proponent of 
the religion of tomorrow. In any case, it 
would be a religion that practicing atheists 
could permit to exist without criticism, and 
which would offer them no effective oppo- 
sition. Beecher insisted that moral ideas 
have evolved, and that the Bible proves it. 
With regard to original sin, he said: “It 
will not be twenty years before a man will 
be ashamed to stand up in any intelligent 
pulpit and mention it.” [Youmans, op. cit., 
p. 62.] Beecher agreed that through Moses 
God wrote on stone, but, he continued, “I 
believe that that was not the first time he 
wrote on stone. He made a record when he 
made the granite, and when he made all 
the successive strata in the periods of time. 
There is a record in geology that is as much 
a record of God as the record on paper in 
human language. They are both true— 
where they are true.” [Jbid. p. 65.] And 
in concluding, Beecher exclaimed: “. . . if 
I had the fortune of a millionaire, and | 
should pour all my gold at his [Spencer’s] 
feet, it would be no sort of compensation 
compared to that which I believe I owe 
him...” [Ibid. p. 66.] 

In evolutionary theory there was a cos- 
mic purpose, for evolution, as handled by 
Spencer, offered an answer to all of the 
cultural and moral issues of society. Pro- 
fessor O. C. Marsh, Yale College, quoted 
some lines that Spencer had written twenty- 
five years before the farewell banquet: 
“This law of organic progress is the law 
of all progress. Whether it be on the de- 
velopment of the earth, in the development 
of life upon its surface, in the development 
of society, of government, of manufactures, 
of commerce, of language, literature, sci- 
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ence, art, this same evolution of the simple 
into the complex, through a process of con- 
tinuous differentiation, holds throughout.” 
(Ibid. p. 48.] Evolution thus becomes the 
key to all mysteries. And John Fiske ven- 
tured to state the essential truths of religion 
and to show there was no conflict between 
religion properly understood and evolu- 
tion; rather, they confirmed and strength- 
ened each other; evolution explains and 
justifies righteousness. 

On the other hand, the gentlemen around 
Dewey did not like any argument about 
design or cosmic purpose. Against the ar- 
gument about design or cosmic purpose, 
W. H. Kilpatrick placed Dewey’s faith in 
modern science “based solely on inductive 
experimental logic.” [John Dewey at 
Ninety, p. 22.] And Kilpatrick said there 
was no design to be drawn from Darwin’s 
argument, though Darwin at the close of 
The Origin of Species insisted that his 
views should not shock the religious feel- 
ings of anyone, “and as natural selection 
works solely by and for the good of each 
being, all corporeal and mental endow- 
ments will tend to progress towards per- 
fection. . . . There is grandeur in this 
view of life, with its several powers, having 
been originally breathed by the Creator 
into a few forms or into one... .” And 
Darwin praised at the same time the evolu- 
tionary contributions made by Herbert 
Spencer to the study of psychology. To 
Mr. Justice Frankfurter, Dewey’s philoso- 
phy has meant, quoting a poet, that “man 
is omnipotent. ... In him is every quality 
that he attributes to his god: beauty, wis- 
dom, omniscience, omnipotence, divinity.” 
And quoting Mr. Justice Holmes on 
Dewey’s writings, he said: “. . . so me 
thought, God would have spoken had He 
been inarticulate, but keenly desirous to 
tell you how it was.” To Frankfurter, 
Dewey’s ideas are a system beyond systems. 

Yet another development has been taking 
place. As the businessmen of Herbert 
Spencer’s time were busy getting away from 
religion, and doctrine, they are today re- 
turning to them. Andrew Carnegie, who 
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admired passionately the intellectual labors 
of Spencer, would have nothing to do with 
organized religion, and both Darwin and 
Spencer had helped to lead him away from 
his religious faith. Carnegie would con- 
tribute money to almost any cause save 
that of organized religion. As businessmen 
are more religious today, they are more 
separated from the intellectuals than they 
were in the age of technological develop- 
ments of the 1870s and 1880s. Clifford F. 
Hood, President of the United States Steel 
Corporation, and a successor in a real 
sense to Andrew Carnegie, said in March, 
1954, to a religious audience: “Three or 
four months ago an article in one of the 
national business periodicals discussed the 
present emphasis being given to religion 
by the businessmen of the nation. It was 
pointed out that much of the impetus for 
this so-called revival is to be found among 
the businessmen of Pittsburgh. This was 
especially pleasing to me, for one naturally 
likes to see his local business associates 
being recognized for leadership in such an 
important activity as this. . . . Is it too 
late to bring the old-time Bible stand down 
from the attic or up from the cellar?.... 
If it is, gentlemen, then it is very late 
indeed.” 

The admirers of Spencer and Dewey rec- 
ognized them both as foremost philosophers 
and educators. On both occasions, the im- 
portance to political power of the control 
of education was sensed. In both instances 
it seemed to be taken as legitimate that 
their respective philosophies should be im- 
posed on the school children of the nation. 
J. E. Morgan, editor of the National Edu- 
cation Association Journal, remarked: 
“John Dewey had a deep appreciation of 
the American free public school and its 
significance as the foundation of democ- 
racy. It was his belief that what the wisest 
and best parent desires for his own child, 
that must society want for its own chil- 
dren.” When the history of this time is 
written, the speaker continued, “it will be 
the names like Tolstoi, Gandhi and Dewey” 
that will be remembered. Yet, in 1882, 
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Andrew D. White wrote from Cornell ex- 
pressing his regret at being unable to at- 
tend the Spencer dinner: “No competent 
person can look over the history of educa- 
tion in the United States during the past 
twenty years and not see that Mr. Spencer’s 
ideas have been among the principal forces 
in bringing about the great and happy 
changes which have taken place... . In 
short, the bringing of all human develop- 
ment into harmony with the methods 
stamped upon the constitution of the Uni- 
verse—for all this progress our debt to 
him is great indeed.” [Youmans, op. cit., 
pp. 85-86.] Yet, White said, we are only 
at the beginning of the reforms in education 
that will be inaugurated because of Herbert 
Spencer’s ideas. 

To many, the great political struggle in 
a democracy is that for the control of edu- 
cation. Liberals—Spencer’s or Dewey’s 
kind—have almost always favored a school 
system monopolized by the state, and one 
in which the freedom of parents, religious 
groups, and industry are restricted in their 
right to organize educational programs. 
Religious liberty means among other items 
the right of parents to choose the kind of 
religious training their children shall re- 
ceive, but it is difficult to conceive of either 
Spencer or Dewey being interested in such 
a freedom. Religious liberty means an edu- 
cational system in which diverse metaphysi- 
cal commitments are taught, one in which 
the state guarantees this liberty, even 
against the prophets of progress we have 
been examining. The liberal can call his 
own program “freedom,” while those who 
disagree with him are “authoritarians.” 
But essentially it seems that to the Spencer 
and Dewey schools of educational philoso- 
phy any education based on religious lib- 
erty would be authoritarian in character, 
and a denial of liberty. 

Little or nothing was said about “author- 
ity” at the time cf Spencer’s visit, though. 
indeed, both Spencer and Dewey have rep- 
resented a highly eulogized “authority.” 
When “authority” is used as equivalent to 
“authoritarian” and as something in all 


cases evil, it seems we are dealing with a 
subtle and false process of liberal identifica. 
tion, in which religious ideas as authori. 
tarian are identified with tyranny, obscur. 
antism, or in more recent times “fascism.” 
Thus, the great objective either in 1882 or 
1949 has been to emancipate education 
from religion and the “educators” from 
religious criticism or responsibility. With 
Spencer, an effort was made to reconcile 
evolution and religion, as witnessed by 
Henry Ward Beecher’s panegyric and John 
Fiske’s preconial address in response to 
the toast, “Evolution and Religion: That 
Which Perfects Humanity Cannot Destroy 
Religion.” With Dewey, the scene has 
changed, for religion is either ignored or 
attacked by implication. As Ralph Barton 
Perry said in his encomium of Dewey: that 
he had a “belief in the power of science to 
deal with the moral and social questions 
of the day, provided its scope is liberalized 
and its underlying motivation properly di- 
rected. ... His humanism, his democracy, 
his progressivism in education and else- 
where, his moral code, all rest on his belief 
that man’s dignity lies in his capacity to 
think for himself.” The enemies against 
which Dewey warred have been, Perry said, 
“arrogance, dogmatism, absolutism, uni- 
formitarianism, servility, tradition, skepti- 
clem. ...” 

Contemporary European philosophy has 
grown increasingly concerned about “com- 
munication” between individuals. Lan- 
guage and its difficulties form one of the 
great approaches to modern philosophy, 
but whether a man can communicate the 
attributes of his own existence to another 
has become a matter of growing doubt. 
Neither Spencer nor Dewey had any doubt 
about the ability of men to communicate, 
especially at a scientific level. It is this 
theory of ease of communication that un- 
derlies both the notion of scientific as 
against humanistic education and the in- 
sistence that all life must be “socialized” 
or lived in groups having predominance 
over the individual. For both Spencer and 
Dewey “sharing” was easy, though in our 
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world of crisis, communication and any 
kind of secular or civic sharing become 
increasingly remote from political reality. 
Speaking to the problem, Dewey said as he 
received his crown of laurel: “This educa- 
tional process is based on faith in human 
good sense and human good will as it mani- 
fests itself in the long run where communi- 
cation is progressively liberated from 
bondage to prejudice and ignorance.” 
Thus, fear, suspicion and distrust are ex- 
pelled, while friendliness and democracy 
(as a group “process,” not as majority 
rule) are given renewed life and force. 
Tradition and custom, as guides presum- 
ably to the intellectuals, have been broken 
down, and science, breeding its understand- 
ing and good will, gives its energy to a 
living democracy. Yet it is true there was 
no serious inquiry into “communication” 
as a problem in education in the minds of 
either Spencer or Dewey. It was not recog- 
nized as a difficult problem by either one 
of our dwellers in the prytaneum. 

From education, which is political if it is 
“public,” one easily moves on to the con- 
sideration of political economics. Here, of 
course, profound differences are immedi- 
ately obvious. Spencer seemed to be think- 
ing of time, great stretches of “duration,” 
as Henri Bergson might say, while Dewey, 
also an exponent of evolution, seems in his 
advocacy of reform to be a man in a hurry. 
One must choose here and now, he appears 
to be saying to those around who had of- 
fered their encomiastic words. The con- 
servative in 1882 believed time—that is, 
Spencer’s evolution—was on his side; in 
1949 the liberals seem to have acquired this 
same feeling, even though they might also 
insist on being in a hurry. In 1882, indi- 
vidualism, or a free-enterprise economy, 
seemed possible, though William Graham 
Sumner elsewhere denounced the interfer- 
ence of government in business—that is, 
jobbery was the vice of a democratic so- 
ciety. But at the midpoint of our century, 
collectivism in various stages and forms, 
from Russia’s planned economy to the war 
economies of the democracies, seemed to 
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have triumphed. Few businessmen believe 
now that an economic individualism and a 
free nineteenth-century capitalism can be 
restored. And many liberals, even those 
who might offer their golden opinions to 
Dewey, have begun to doubt that collecti- 
vism is necessarily a servant of the com- 
mon good. It is clear that the new age of 
transition must be a time for the search 
for justice, and perhaps not in terms either 
of Spencer or of Dewey. Invalidated 
prophecies rest heavily on both evolution- 
ary capitalism and the socialist reformers 
of other days. 

The evolutionary mind, the liberal mind 
as exemplified in both Spencer and Dewey, 
is content with prophecies that leap far 
into the future. Such predictions cannot 
be checked against the experience of any 
generation, while most of the evils of the 
day are granted to exist. Both Spencer and 
Dewey were men who were confident of 
the character of time to come. Perhaps 
even today Spencer might say that more 
time is needed for his scheme of human 
welfare than he realized. And Dewey 
clearly thought of the day when communi- 
cation will be freed from oppression and 
suppression and most men will talk in free- 
dom, that is, in the language and under 
the presuppositions of Dewey’s instrumen- 
talist philosophy. Yet such a time is far 
off, and who can say it will or will not 
come to be in some remote tomorrow? In 
this sense, perhaps, no modern experience 
is adequate to form a judgment of the 
value of economic systems. There yet may 
be a triumphant free-market system, and 
there yet may come a time when the “wel- 
fare” or socialistic society will redeem some 
of its pledges, both philosophical and prac- 
tical. What we have, however, is precisely 
other sets of prediction that deny both the 
optimism of Spencer and the progressiv- 
ism of Dewey. Such prediction is made of 
course in the background of world-wide 
crisis, unanticipated by last-century op- 
timism or liberal prophecy in the earlier 
years of the twentieth century. 

The massive movement of history, that 


has robbed Spencer of his readers, his fol- 
lowers, those who would hold him in re- 
spect as a great man, may do the same for 
Dewey in a short space of time. Someone 
said once that Dewey would be little read 
in fifty years. In this he would be like 
Spencer. If men turn toward a belief in 
God, in Providence, and to an eschatologi- 
cal view of the world, they will surely turn 
away from Spencer and Dewey. The turn- 
ing away from biology helped to ruin 
Spencer, and swiftly moving developments 
in contemporary science cast some doubt 
on a literary conception of science that is 
limited in fact mostly to theories of logic 
and epistemology. Spencer’s “science” was 
essentially specific, being biology and evo- 
lutionary theory, while science for Dewey 
was a logical method rather than the ap- 
plication of any specific science to particu- 
lar social enterprises, such as public educa- 
tion and the socialistic economy. 

Yet these two banquets—great in them- 
selves as events in intellectual history— 
provoke thinking about the meaning of the 
United States in history. For “a philoso- 
phy of history” is at least implied in the 
labors of both Spencer and Dewey. Both 
men saw the future in a cheerful way, be- 
lieving in the inevitable and ultimate tri- 


umph of their views, their judgments, and 
their metaphysical conceptions. In both 
instances our honored guests are continu. 
ators of the eighteenth-century theory of 
progress, in which science leads the way 
to the millenium. Such was to both of 
these men the core of the American tradi- 
tion and, one might add, its validation. 
As Americans have questioned such an in- 
terpretation of the meaning of our tradi- 
tion, so they have turned away from both 
Spencer and Dewey, and it would seem in 
all candor to be for much the same reasons 
in both cases. Are we not on the road to 
denying that either Spencer or Dewey can 
long remain as prime symbols of the Amer- 
ican tradition? 

Indeed, it is a arrogant enterprise to 
attempt to discover greater philosophers 
than Aristotle. Hu Shih, for the Chinese. 
noted that Aristotle was a baby compared 
with Confucius, but Dewey’s Chinese 
friends were happy to celebrate his birth- 
day “simultaneously with that of our most 
honored ancient sage. .. .” And in 1882 
a Mr. W. D. Le Sueur wrote from Ottawa 
that though he could not be present at the 
dinner, he joined in “paying honor to one 
who stands forth incontestably as the fore- 
most philosopher of the age.” 


The Present Impasse of the Idea of Progress 


PETER STANLIS 


“If our Western civilization were to 
collapse even more completely than 
it has done, and I were asked to say 
upon which of the sins of the world 
the judgment of God had come in so 
signal a manner, I should specify, as 
the most general of existing evils and 
the most terrifying in its results, hu- 
man presumption and_ particularly 
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intellectual arrogance.” 
Herbert Butterfield, 
History and Human Relations, 
p- 169. 


FROM ST. AUGUSTINE’S De Civitate Dei 
(412-426), to Arnold Toynbee’s contem- 
porary Study of History, every serious his- 
torian has been involved in a dual problem: 
first, describing and deciphering human 
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events and social institutions and systenis, 
as these shape the course of civilization, 
and secondly, finding a philosophical or 
religious solution to the mystery that sur- 
rounds the course and final “meaning” of 
history. There has never been any real 
doubt that the historian must describe and 
analyze the past. Whether the construction 
of a philosophy of history is a legitimate 
concern of the historian is a subject of 
considerable debate. 

In recent years the most severe critics 
of philosophies of history, particularly of 
eighteenth-century rationalist and _nine- 
teenth-century idealist theories, have been 
religious skeptics and orthodox Christians. 
Agnostic academic historians, imbued with 
the scientific spirit and empirical method, 
have been satisfied to establish “objective” 
and “relative” historical truths. They have 
been content to show, tentatively, “how 
things truly happened,” and have generally 
denied that as historians they are obliged 
to place any absolute meaning upon 
history. Likewise, Christian historians, 
humbled before the sense of mystery that 
surrounds man’s temporal universe, have 
regarded history as at best only a secondary 
source of revelation, infinitely inferior to 
Scripture as a preceptor of moral wisdom. 
Like agnostic historians, they have used all 
their powers of reason to explain man’s 
relationship to man. But where skeptics 
have regarded God as irrelevant to history, 
Christians have considered God’s ways to 
man too complex and mysterious to be 
justified by mere natural reason. They have 
therefore considered it impious to assume 
that anyone has a secret pipe-line to God’s 
mind, that it is delusive to spin speculative 
theories about the ultimate purposes of 
history. 

In abjuring any rationalist or idealist 
philosophy of history, some secular and 
Christian historians have assumed naively 
that they were writing “pure” objective 
history, whereas generally they were 
merely exchanging the conscious philo- 
sophical idealism of the nineteenth century. 
which is now under severe attack, for their 
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own unvoiced philosophy of history. This 
point has been fully demonstrated in Pro- 
fessor Renier’s excellent book, History: Its 
Purpose and Method (1950), and runs im- 
plicitly through Marc Bloch’s The Histori- 
an’s Craft (1954). In the opening para- 
graph of Pieter Geyl’s Use and Abuse of 
History (1955), it is refreshing to read: 
“In what follows I write not as a philoso- 
pher but as a historian. If I venture to 
deal with some general aspects of history, 
I shall not feel compelled to analyze all of 
my assumptions. No doubt a fundamental 
view of life in its relation to eternity directs 
my thinking, but I shall allow it to be 
deduced or guessed at from my treatment 
of the subject.” Geyl has proved that to- 
day, quite as much as in the past, historians 
have abused history by claiming “to have 
Clio’s authentic message.” But since all 
history is written by men who necessarily 
have “a fundamental view of life,” even 
when the claim is expressly denied, the de- 
pendence of history upon a philosophical 
viewpoint or position is evident. Even when 
he is least aware of it, every historian has 
his philosophy of history. This point must 
be firmly established before discussing the 
present impasse of the idea of progress, be- 
cause “progress” is such a fundamental 
concept that practically every philosophy 
of history—, whether Christian, idealistic, 
Marxian, positivist, pragmatic or eclectic—, 
can be defined in terms of its relationship 
to some variation of the idea of progress. 

It should be understood at the outset that 
there are two distinct all-inclusive concep- 
tions of man’s progress in history, one 
Christian and the other secular or material- 
ist, and that despite some close historical 
relationships, particularly during the eigh- 
teenth century, in their principles and 
objectives they are today totally opposed to 
each other. Within both the Christian and 
materialist camps there is, of course, a great 
range of intellectual positions toward 
“progress,” both as to its reality and the 
extent of its fulfillment in history. Although 
the triumph of one does not necessarily 
mean the total defeat of the other, the pres- 
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ent dilemma of the idea of progress applies 
particularly to the secular conception of 
progress. 

The Christian idea of progress in history 
can be traced back at least to St. Augus- 
tine’s De Civitate Dei, which condemned 
one Christian conception of progress but 
also set forth the conditions for the growth 
of the conception which finally prevailed. 
The idea of progress as the modern secular 
world understands it is roughly two hun- 
dred years old. The ancient Greeks had 
no word for “progress” in either sense, be- 
cause they conceived of man as involved 
in the process of temporal Nature, which 
was characterized by the cycle, the endless 
cycle of birth, growth, decay, and death. 
To the ancient Greeks and Romans the 
repetitious patterns in Nature, in man’s 
private temporal affairs, and in the history 
of city-states, nations and empires, were 
taken as proof that mankind itself was 
dominated by the cycle of perpetual recur- 
rences in Nature. Even Platonic idealists 
and Epicurean naturalists were in agree- 
ment that Time and Nature, being a cycle, 
were man’s great enemies, that Time did 
not offer man the necessary means of ful- 
filling a glorious destiny in history, but 
was a ravager from which there was no 
escape. Probably the Greeks never pos- 
sessed a real philosophy of history because 
to them Time had little spiritual signifi- 
cance. Time was an irrational element 
which punctuated the impermanent things 
that recurred within the cycle of events. 
The cyclical theory of history explains why 
so much of the literature and philosophy of 
the ancient world was dominated by the 
mood of fatalistic despair. 

There were, indeed, a few suggestions 
of a theory of progress in ancient thought. 
Thucydides traced the growth of Athens 
from barbarism to civilized culture, but 
when Athens declined he returned to the 
cyclical theory. Lucretius also believed in 
a tentative conception of social progress 
until events drove him back into despair. 
Polybius thought the cycle of history ap- 
plied only to political forms of govern- 
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ment, but that the Roman Empire, by 
combining monarchy, aristocracy, and de. 
mocracy, might transcend “the course ap. 
pointed by nature” and achieve historical 
immortality. Yet at best the Romans were 
able to break away from the strict determin- 
ism of the cyclical theory of history by 
exalting the civic virtues of personal honor 
and patriotism. The Stoics taught that 
through these virtues a citizen perpetuated 
himself in the unfolding and dramatic life 
of the Empire, personified as a corporate 
tradition. But this Roman conception of 
history differed only in degree from the 
usual cyclical theory; it could never en- 
vision a conception of historical progress. 
Roman honor was limited to the free citi- 
zen, who was himself subordinated as a 
person to the common good of the Empire. 
Even before the conquest of the Empire by 
Christianity, the corroding acids of skepti- 
cism had removed the halo of historical 
immortality from the Empire. However 
broad the upswing of the cycle of history 
might seem, the ancients were convinced 
that Time would bring the Wheel of Fate 
around to man’s inevitable defeat. 

Against this dark, pagan, cyclical con- 
ception of history, Biblical Hebraic and 
Christian thought introduced the Messianic 
idea that man’s life in temporal nature 
moves toward a significant future, a future 
that does not merely stand over Nature, but 
opens up at the end of finite Time into 
a supernatural eternity. This revolutionary 
conception of Time appeared first in man’s 
individual life. But it was soon applied to 
his social life in the form of a linear con- 
ception of history and tentative theory of 
social progress. Undoubtedly, the seeds of 
this Christian conception of social progress 
germinated as a reaction within the Chris- 
tian community against the excesses of 
zealous Christians, such as St. Cyprian. 
Tertullian, Porphyry, and Athanasius, who 
tended to interpret the Apocalypse literally 
and to protest against any compromise with 
pagan thought and society. Often the mili- 
tant zeal of these Christians made them 
social revolutionaries. As God's elect, bent 
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upon establishing the new Jerusalem for 
His saints, they exalted “simple” Christian- 
ity, often sought out martyrdom, and were 
fiercely hostile to the whole secular order, 
culture and intellectual traditions of the 
Greco-Roman world. This aspiration for a 
pure Christian millenium reached its cli- 
max in the Fourth Century Donatist move- 
ment, and provoked an equally extreme 
reaction among certain other Christians. 

Origen, Eusebius, Ambrose, and Pru- 
dentius sought not to destroy the pagan 
Empire, but to assimilate it into Christian- 
ity, to conquer it by converting it. They 
contended that the universal acceptance of 
Christian morality, dogma, and discipline 
would result in such good social conse- 
quences that ultimately a future utopian 
kingdom on earth would be assured. This 
Christian conception of social progress was 
justified by the appeal that God’s will 
should be done on earth as it is in heaven. 
Social salvation was the approximation, on 
a mundane level, of the ultimate meaning 
of life beyond history, in personal salva- 
tion. This willingness on the part of Chris- 
tians to cooperate with the Empire resulted. 
in the intellectual realm, in Urigen’s fusion 
of Greek philosophy and Christian theol- 
ogy, an achievement of enormous and last- 
ing historical importance. The conversion 
of Constantine signalized the triumph of 
this Christian tradition in the West. The 
fulsome, almost idolatrous, flattery of Con- 
stantine by Eusebius, in his “Oration on 
the Tricennalia of Constantine.” reveals 
the potential danger to Christianity in its 
attempt to absorb the Empire: the Kingdom 
of Christ, as a spiritual reality, could be- 
come identified with the secular kingdoms 
of this world. Here in essence is the 
Gnostic heresy, which would make Chris- 
tianity serve the ends of those who would 
seek to establish a terrestrial paradise, 

St. Augustine’s The City of God is the 
culmination of his intellectual battles not 
only against pagan Rome, but also against 
the incipient heresies in the Christian tradi- 
tions of Tertullian and Origen. St. Augus- 
tine readily saw the grave danger of the 
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Gnostic heresy. Through the application 
of Christianity to social affairs men would 
come to accept Christianity not because 
of its truth as spiritual revelation, but be- 
cause it was materially useful, socially 
convenient or culturally brilliant; in short, 
because it was an instrument of social prog- 
ress. In time these utilitarian Christians 
would become Christian Utilitarians. They 
would not argue that social progress fol- 
lowed from accepting the truths of Chris- 
tian revelation, but that acceptance of 
Christianity depended upon proof of the 
truth of its revelations through evident so- 
cial progress. What was even worse, this 
pragmatic Christian idea of social progress 
implied a theory of poetic justice, in which 
God was expected to make the meek in- 
herit the earth by showering material and 
social rewards upon the faithful. Under the 
theory of poetic justice, how could men 
distinguish the things of God from the 
things of Caesar? Furthermore, Christians 
who made social progress depend upon the 
acceptance of Christianity, or who believed 
that in worldly affairs God was on the side 
of the righteous, or who in any way identi- 
fied the kingdom of God on earth with the 
material and social welfare of the Empire, 
were likely to reject Christianity as false 
when the worldly interests and civil order 
to which they gave allegiance failed or was 
destroyed. This was precisely what hap- 
pened when the Germanic barbarians in- 
vaded the Empire. Because of his doctrine 
of original sin and awareness of the power 
of evil, St. Augustine was skeptical that 
individual Christian sanctity would ever 
become widespread and lead to man’s social 
perfection. He insisted strongly that the 
mundane destiny of man is ever uncertain, 
unstable, and unpredictable, that virtue may 
fail and wickedness succeed, that no neces- 
sary or logical connection marks man’s 
personal spiritual destiny and his temporal 
affairs in history. Against Eusebius’s iden- 
tification of the City of God with the 
Roman Empire. St. Augustine reasserted 
the messianic Christian dogma that the 
Kingdom of Christ is not of this world.' 
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St. Augustine was equally decisive in re- 
jecting the opposite heresy of the Donatists. 
Although he never paid patriotic tribute 
to the Empire, and always regarded pagan 
Rome as “the second Babylon,” he had 
little sympathy with the revolutionary mil- 
lennium aspirations of the Donatists. His 
spirit of cooperative loyalty toward the 
Empire was sincere, and included an ac- 
ceptance of the structure, culture, and 
thought of the secular state. As Etienne 
Gilson has pointed out in God and Philoso- 
phy, St. Augustine, like Origen, interpreted 
Christian Scripture in the light of his early 
Platonism. If his sharp contrast between 
the City of God and the City of Man ap- 
pears too severe to modern man, if he con- 
demns the secular state as founded on 
pride, injustice and selfishness, it is im- 
portant to note that even in an age when 
his condemnation of the state was justified 
he still values the City of Man and the 
achievements of society as part of the nat- 
ural order. He maintained the vital dualism 
of Church and State and insisted, against 
the Donatists, that Christianity makes good 
citizens. But as the highest end of man is 
not temporal prosperity, but the salvation 
of souls, he inverted the Gnostic defense 
of Christianity as useful to society and 
maintained that a just society is necessary 
as a means to fulfill the temporal and spir- 
itual ends of man. 


This social and spiritual exaltation of 


man, this emphasis upon the versonal dig- 
nity of each individual, is uniquely Chris- 
tian, and is central to St. Augustine’s 
rejection of the pagan cyclical theory of 
history. To St. Augustine the redemption 
of man does not take place outside of his- 
tory, but within the corporate life of the 
civil community and the Church. both of 
which are involved in the historical process. 
The central act of Christianity—, the In- 
carnation—, was itself a Divine interven- 
tion into the course of secular history, and 
introduced an absolute spiritual value to 
its processes. St. Augustine’s analysis of 
the destiny of man in time and eternity is 
the classical expression of the Christian 


philosophy of history as progress. Social 
progress became possible because man, as 
a spiritual being, was no longer the victim 
of finite time and the cycle of history. The 
spiritual growth of free men in the cor. 
porate life of the Church and society con- 
verted history into a creative process that 
possessed organic unity and continuity. It 
is doubtful that St. Augustine applied his 
Christian conception of Time and history 
to the secular state. His doctrine of grace 
and original sin prevented him from hold- 
ing out much hope for the redemption of 
the City of Man. To a great extent he 
compensated for the severities of his doc- 
trines against the natural order by making 
love and charity the highest Christian vir- 
tues. But the possibility of social improve- 
ment, however slow and incomplete, lay in 
the dynamic spiritual power of the Church. 
St. Augustine’s Christian conception of his- 
tory made possible the social ideals of 
justice, liberty, and good order which have 
characterized Western civilization since his 
time. 

Had it not been for Christianity, it is 
quite probable that the modern secular 
theory of social progress would never have 
been conceived, or that it would have de- 
veloped its Utopian objectives in quite 
another way. Among others, Carl Becker 
has indicated in The Heavenly City of the 
Eighteenth-Century Philosophers (1932), 
how much the “Enlightenment” doctrine of 
progress is a secularized inversion of the 
Augustinian interpretation of history. The 
hope of better and better social conse- 
quences through man’s increasing control 
over his spiritual and historical destiny is 
common to the Christian and modern secu- 
lar faith in progress. The vital differences 
are in the source and substance of revealed 
truths, in the substitution of science for 
religion and of a deterministic and materi- 
alistic conception of man and the universe 
for the spiritual dogmas and moral values 
of Christianity. These differences are so 
absolute that it is impossible for anyone 
to believe both in Christianity (or any 
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theistic religion) and in the modern secular 
theory of progress. 

For the past two hundred years the secu- 
lar idea of progress has been based en- 
tirely on the assumption that the methods 
of the physical sciences, which have given 
man so much power and control over the 
laws and processes of Nature, can also be 
applied to man himself, to his social, politi- 
cal and cultural problems and actions, for 
the purpose of bringing the processes and 
laws of social history under his control. 
The consistent theme of every modern be- 
liever in material progress has been that 
through scientific knowledge and its prac- 
tical application in industry, farming, medi- 
cine, economics, law, politics, the arts, edu- 
cation arid morals, historical processes are 
modified and improved, that history is 
made creative, that Time alone is needed 
for man to win complete control over his- 
tory and redeem himself from every per- 
sonal and social evil. 

The ideas, sentiments and systems of 
thought of the most prominent modern phi- 
losophers, scientists, and historians have 
combined in various ways to enrich and re- 
inforce this faith in secular progress. The 
beginnings of the theory may be traced back 
to Bacon’s renewed insistence on the induc- 
tive method and to Descartes’s skepticism 
and rationalism.? Hobbes, the first real 
positivist and utilitarian in English thought, 
contributed the idea that mathematics sup- 
plied the only useful and valid method of 
dealing with social problems. Locke, his 
chief political enemy and philosophic imi- 
tator, popularized the empirical-rational 
method among the French philosophes and 
Encyclopaedists, who constructed the theo- 
retical and practical synthesis of the idea 
of progress for the eighteenth century.* 
Bossuet’s Discours sur histoire universelle 
(1681), combined St. Augustine’s concep- 
tion of history with the critical-minded hu- 
manism of the Renaissance. Turgot, in his 
Plan de deux discours sur histoire univer- 
selle, secularized Bossuet’s Christian epochs 
of man into the epochs of the hunting era, 
the nomadic era, the agricultural era, and 
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finally the era of government. Condorcet, 
in his Esquisse d’un tableau historique des 
progres de lesprit humain (1793), refined 
upon Turgot and argued that as the physi- 
cal objects and social arrangements within 
man’s empirical perceptions were perfected 
through science and education, man’s intel- 
lectual, cultural and moral nature would 
automatically improve. In the long quarrel 
between the ancients and the moderns, Con- 
dorcet represents the triumph of the mod- 
ern thesis that man’s increasing knowledge 
of the universe was advancing toward per- 
fection. Bentham taught that only that 
which is scientifically true is economically 
and socially useful for the greatest pleasure 
(good) of the greatest number. Comte 
added that nothing exists, is true or mean- 
ingful, unless it is subject to scientific de- 
scription, measurement, and prediction. 
Darwin’s theory of man’s biological evolu- 
tion in Nature was translated to mean that 
man’s social and cultural nature in history 
was also necessarily evolving. In Germany, 
after Niebuhr and Ranke, the nineteenth 
century became the greatest age of his- 
torical studies, resulting in a revolution in 
man’s perspective which Lord Acton con- 
sidered more important than the Italian 
Renaissance. The historical method was ap- 
plied to every branch of humanistic learn- 
ing, resulting in a unique historical self- 
consciousness concerning temporal events 
that has become the dominant character- 
istic of modern social thought. Marx 
adopted the Hegelian dialectic to combine 
the idea of progress with materialism. Rous- 
seau, who abandoned his original Calvinist 
belief in universal depravity in favor of the 
theory of progress, retained enough faith 
in intuitive feeling and sentiment as the 
basis for morality to give the whole emo- 
tional tone and temper to the secular idea 
of progress. Naturalists like Herbert Spen- 
cer were no less infused with Rousseau’s 
type of sensibility than idealists like Kant 
and Hegel. There were, of course, many 
other influences, both as causes and effects, 
upon the idea of progress. But the main 
currents of ideas and events all converged 
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upon the cardinal conviction that science 
was bringing the laws of both Nature and 
history under man’s complete control. 

The following passages by Charles Beard 
forcefully illustrate the enormous contrast 
between the ancient pagan, Christian, and 
modern secular conceptions of Time and 
history, and the essential objective of the 
modern idea of progress: 


It was not until commerce, invention, and 
natural science emancipated humanity 
from thralldom to the cycle and to the 
Christian epic that it became possible 
to think of an immense future for mortal 
mankind, of the conquest of the material 
world in human interest, of providing the 
conditions for a good life on this planet 
without reference to any possible here- 
after. .. . Technology is the fundamental 
basis of modern civilization, supplies a 
dynamic force of inexorable drive, and 
indicates the methods by which the pro- 
gressive conquest of nature can be ef- 
fected. . . . Technology . . . constitutes 
the supreme instrument of modern prog- 
ress ... [Through] technology . . . what 
was once Utopian becomes actuality. 
What appears to be impossible may be 
surmounted. The ancient theory that 
mankind revolves in a vicious circle is 
destroyed by patent facts. The medieval 
notion of a static society bound to rule- 
of-thumb routine is swept into the dis- 
card of events.* 

Briefly defined, it [progress] implies 
that mankind, by making use of science 
and invention, can progressively emanci- 
pate itself from plagues, famines, and so- 
cial disasters, and subjugate the materials 
and forces of the earth to the purposes 
of the good life—here and now... . 
[Progress is] a synthesis of all explora- 
tions, scientific, economic, and social, of 
all energies devoted to subduing matter 
and force to ordered human ends. . . . 
It is a theory that the lot of mankind on 
this earth can be continually improved 
by the attainment of exact knowledge and 
the subjugation of the material world 


to the requirements of human welfare. . . . 
Its controlling interest is in this earth, 
in our time, not in a remote heaven to be 
attained after death. . . . It is founded on 
the belief that civilization is on the 
threshold of time.® 


These passages clearly reveal that the mod- 
ern secular theory of progress is, in es 
sence, a religion of materialism. Beard fur. 
ther defines it as “a philosophy of history” 
and “a gospel of futurism,” which aims 
to establish “a society secular in motive, 
dynamic in economy, scientific in intellec- 
tual interest.” (It should be noted here that 
the true antithesis between Beard’s concep- 
tion of progress and Christianity does not 
lie in any opposition between Christianity 
and science or technology, but between 
Christianity and materialism, which con- 
verts the fruits of science and technology 
from the economic means to the final end 
of life.) Material progress is offered by 
Beard as an alternative to Christianity and 
all theistic religion. In the religion of ma- 
terial progress, there is no personal spirit- 
ual redemption beyond finite Time, but 
rather a social redemption of the species 
through Time. History, therefore, is not 
something to be desperately avoided, as the 
ancients thought, nor does it merely com- 
plicate and perplex the ultimate meaning 
of life, as Christianity implied. To the sec- 
ular materialist history as progress is some- 
thing gladly to be fulfilled; history is itself 
the clear and ultimate meaning of life. In 
the religion of material progress, history 
and science replace philosophy and _the- 
ology, and Time becomes God. Time is 
not something that the believer in material 


_ progress feels he must explain; Time is 


that by which he explains all things. If the 
conquest of all ignorance, disease, poverty, 
tyranny, war, etc., is contingent upon ac- 
quiring greater knowledge through scien- 
tific research, the believer in progress 
through materialism is confident that, given 
enough grace through Time, mankind can 
solve every unsolved social problem and 
bring historical processes so completely 
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under control that in Time mankind will be 
redeemed. Since Time has the most vital 
position in secular “progress,” the question 
of whether it is later than the believer in 
material progress thinks, whether Time is 
running out and “progress” must have a 
stop, is very central in considering the pres- 
ent impasse of the modern idea of progress. 
Time, therefore, should not be out of mind 
in examining the theory of material prog- 
ress since the first World War, in the light 
of the historical circumstances in which 
man finds himself today. 

That great watershed of contemporary 
civilization, the first World War, more than 
confirmed the worst fears of skeptics toward 
the idea of secular progress, disillusioned 
many of the faithful, and profoundly modi- 
fied the hopes and doctrines of moderate 
and ardent believers. The so-called “gloomy 
Dean” Inge of St. Paul’s, who mercilessly 
pilloried the prophets of material progress, 
was able to say after 1918 that nothing he 
had ever predicted was nearly half so bad 
as what had actually happened.® If the 
pre-war “gloomy Dean” appeared as a 
‘bouncy optimist in 1920, the dark night 
of the soul engulfed many whose faith in 
progress had suddenly been shriveled by 
the red blast of war. This mood particu- 
larly dominated the defeated nations, where 
moral and economic collapse and the disso- 
lution of old national boundaries and poli- 
tical institutions produced a fatalistic de- 
spair best expressed by Spengler. There is 
little doubt that in publishing Der Unter- 
gang des Abendlandes during the war 
(1917), Spengler was projecting the immi- 
nent defeat of Germany into a European 
catastrophe. Spengler’s post-war publica- 
tion in two volumes (1920-22), called at- 
tention to the main thesis of his work. It 
is a common mistake to dismiss Spengler 
as a prophet of gloom because he denied 
progress as an adolescent illusion and pre- 
dicted the inevitable decay of the West. 
Nevertheless, his thoroughly unhistorical 
denial of the Christian contribution to 
Western civilization, and his deterministic- 
materialistic-relativistic conception of a 
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segmented European culture, are not merely 
the ingredients in a pessimistic revival of 
the old cyclical theory of history. Speng- 
ler’s work reveals that he was not merely 
a skeptic of the modern idea of progress, 
but a profoundly disillusioned believer who 
had turned against the theory with the 
vengeance of despair. Spengler’s shallow 
pessimism may better be regarded as the 
final disillusionment of the optimistic illu- 
sions of Kant’s idealism and Hegel’s nation- 
alism, the fusion of which had led Germans 
to identify “progress” with the fulfillment 
of their national destiny. 

Perhaps the most intelligent and sig- 
nificant reactions to the first World War 
occurred among a group of moderate Eng- 
lish humanists at Oxford and Cambridge 
universities. In 1916 they delivered a se- 
ries of twelve lectures, later published as a 
book, edited by F. S. Marvin, called Prog- 
ress and History (Oxford, 1924), on vari- 
ous aspects of the secular theory of prog- 
ress. Although each writer expressed his 
unfaltering faith in “progress,” the general 
sobriety and occasional despair in these 
essays stands in the sharpest contrast to 
the optimism of pre-war pronouncements on 
“progress.” All of them admitted, as Ar- 
thur Ekirch again admitted in 1944, that 
“progress has been set back by the spread 
of war.” The essay by L. P. Jacks, “Moral 
Progress,” is characteristic of the sober 
revision in mood and ideas which the war 
effected in the theory. Jacks advised men 
to “believe in moral progress, but do not 
believe in too much of it,” because morally 
“we are still in a neolithic age, not brutes 
indeed any longer, and yet not so far out- 
grown the brutish stage. . . . The present 
war ... has revealed us to ourselves as 
nothing else in history has ever done, and 
it has revealed . . . that moral progress is 
not nearly so advanced as we thought it 
was.” Although Jacks felt that science was 
not discredited by the war, in his analysis 
of the role of science in the war he grasped 
an idea that has become increasingly para- 
mount in contemporary thought: 
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Had it not been for the progress of sci- 
ence, which has enormously increased 
the wealth of the world, it is doubtful if 
this war, which is mainly a war about 
wealth, would have taken place at all. Or 
if a war had broken out, it would not 
have involved the appalling destruction 
of human life and property we are now 
witnessing—such that, within a space of 
two years, about six million human be- 
ings have been killed, thirty-five millions 
wounded, and wealth destroyed to the 
extent of about fifteen thousand millions 
sterling—though some say it is very 
much more. Science taught us to make 
this wealth: science has also taught us 
how to destroy it. When one thinks of 
how much of this is attributable to the 
progress of science, I say it is permissible 
to raise the question whether man is a 
being who can sately be entrusted with 
that control over the forces of nature 
which science gives him. What if he 
uses this power, as he plainly can do, 
for his own undoing? . . . It is conceiv- 
able that the progress of science might 
involve for us no progress at all. It 
might be . . . a step toward the self- 
destruction of the human race.® 


Having noted that science gives man power 
but not moral wisdom, Jacks’s moderate 
faith in progress permitted him to raise, 
but not to examine critically, the whole 
question of man’s moral nature. Like all 
his academic colleagues, Jacks dismissed 
this momentary fear as a failure of nerve, 
and reaffirmed his belief in the natural 
goodness of man. 

However, the great War caused most 
moderate progressivists to discard totally 
the nineteenth-century belief, best expressed 
by Herbert Spencer, that social progress 
was both inevitable and _ proportionate 
to greater and greater social heterogeneity. 
Therefore, the unwavering theme of the 
Oxford and Cambridge humanists was that 
the pre-war conception of progress was 
too heterogeneous and circumscribed by 
local and national interests, that a more 
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“organic,” “universal,” “completely hu- 
man, not merely nationalist” conception of 
social progress, in which man _ willed 
progress through conscious collective ef- 
fort, would yet redeem mankind. This vol- 
untaristic and collectivistic modification of 
the theory was seized upon by the most 
ardent believers in secular progress, such 
as John Dewey, Charles Beard, J. H. Robin- 
son and H. G. Wells, and applied vigor. 
ously to new areas of thought. 

To appreciate fully both the catastrophic 
impact of the first World War and the 
changes it effected in the secular idea of 
progress, it is necessary to recall how pro- 
foundly, in the nineteenth century, ideal- 
ists like Hegel and naturalists like Spencer 
had believed progress was absolutely in- 
evitable. Hegel believed the principle of 
progressive perfection was inherent in the 
course of world history: 


Historical change, seen abstractly, has 
long been understood generally as in- 
volving a progress toward the better, the 
more perfect. Change in nature, no mat- 
ter how infinitely varied it is, shows only 
a cycle of constant repetition. . .. Only 
the changes in the realm of Spirit create 
the novel. This characteristic of Spirit 
suggested to man a feature entirely dif- 
ferent from that of nature—the desire 
toward perfectibility. .. . The principle 
of development implies further that it is 
based on an inner principle, a presup- 
posed potentiality, which brings itself 
into existence. This formal determina- 
tion is essentially the Spirit whose scene, 
property, and sphere of realization is 
world history.® 


Spencer expressed the same conviction in 
terms more crude and concrete: 


When it is shown that this advancement 
is due to the working of a universal law, 
and that in virtue of that law it must 
continue until the state we call perfection 
is reached, then the advent of such a 
state is removed out of the region of 
probability into that of certainty. . . . 
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Progress . . . is not an accident, but a 


necessity . . . [and as] the things we 
call evil and immorality disappear . 

so surely must man become perfect. . . . 
Progress is not an accident, not a thing 
within human control, but a beneficent 
necessity.1° 


By way of the dialectic of thesis-antithesis- 
synthesis to Hegel and by way of simple 
mathematical logic to Spencer, history was 
a vast escalator, like H. G. Wells’s Time 
Machine, on which man, with or against 
his will, was being carried by Time on- 
ward and upward forever. The rate of 
acceleration near the top of this supposed 
upsweep of history was far greater and 
smoother than among the non-scientific 
and un-industrialized Ancients, or among 
unenlightened Christians. The first World 
War shattered forever the easy optimism 
of this conception of the secular theory of 
progress. 

By way of salvaging their philosophy of 
history, most believers in secular progress 
interpreted the Great War as an unfortunate 
accident, a collision in the dark resulting 
from a miscalculation of man’s historical 
development. But the extent, horror, and 
futility of the destruction made it impos- 
sible for Beard, Dewey, Wells, and other 
social theorists to regard social progress as 
any longer inevitable. All agreed that such 
a war must never be allowed to occur again, 
and that therefore the naive “policy of drift” 
which had characterized the deterministic 
theory of Hegel and Spencer had to be re- 
placed by a hard-headed, “realistic” belief 
in progress, in which man’s conscious col- 
lective control over events would be exer- 
cised scientifically. Where Hegel and Spen- 
cer and the nineteenth century had said 
man must have progress whether or not he 
wants it, Beard and Dewey said man can 
have progress only if he wills it.11_ A volun- 
taristic conception of progress based upon 
materialism, which insists that men must 
will to be saved in their social life, may at 
first appear strangely anacronistic in the 
mouths of social theorists who deny man’s 
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free will. The paradox is readily resolved, 
however, when we realize that what is really 
meant by “must will” is that man must be 
forced to will progress. How was this to be 
done? In general, Wells and Dewey held 
that, beyond the original elements necessary 
for social progress, man had to be scientifi- 
cally conditioned to will progress in his 
thinking processes and values. This re- 
quired an enormous development of psy- 
chology and semantics, applied practically 
in an expanded mass educational program. 
Wells and Dewey put forth the thesis that 
a universally valid scientific education 
would create a universal perspective that 
would destroy sectarian parochialism and 
provincial nationalism, thus ridding the 
world of heterogeneous religious and polit- 
ical divisions, and making it possible for 
man to collectively will himself to progress. 

The first World War made believers in 
progress aware that an improved external 
physical and social environment was not 
enough to guarantee “progress” while 
men’s twisted and immature mental proc- 
esses allowed them to be led by their emo- 
tions into disastrous wars. Therefore the 
achievements of physical science and soci- 
ology had to be supplemented vitally by 
psychology and a scientifically accurate use 
of language. The enormous interest in psy- 
chology and semantics since 1920 can large- 
ly be attributed to this modification in the 
secular theory of progress. Practically 
every contemporary textbook in the human- 
ities and social sciences reflects this interest. 
Beginning with James Harvey Robinson’s 
The Mind in the Making (1921), and run- 
ning through Walter Lippman’s A Preface 
to Morals (1929), Stuart Chase’s The T'yr- 
anny of Words (1938), and Harry A. Over- 
street’s The Mature Mind (1949), the 
presses of America published a staggering 
number of works aimed at conditioning 
man’s mental processes and responses to 
words according to strictly scientific truths. 
The sub-title of Robinson’s book, “the rela- 
tion of intelligence to social reform,” sum- 
marized the conviction that the one addi- 
tional thing necessary for social salvation 
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was scientifically clear thinking and com- 
munication. 

It should be self-evident that each of 
these dogmas in the reformed religion of 
secular progress has been thoroughly dis- 
credited by historical events since the first 
World War. The failure of the League of 
Nations and the rise of new and more vi- 
olent forms of totalitarian nationalism have 
invalidated the hopes for greater homo- 
geneity and voluntaristic cooperation. In- 
deed, the very weapons the progressivists 
had hoped would be used to cure man of 
all his former social evils were converted 
into instruments of still greater inhumanity 
and destruction. Psychology and semantics, 
which were supposed to emancipate man 
from the slavery of his egocentric illusions 
and passions, were developed into powerful 
instruments of mental torture and political 
propaganda. In place of the progressivists’ 
universally valid scientific education, new 
scientific techniques in mass deceit and in- 
doctrination for evil were perfected. The 
desire for greater homogeneity and “con- 
scious group action” was best achieved in 
Germany and Russia, and it led to evils far 
worse than those it was supposed to abolish. 
The desire to attain racial purity and politi- 
cal uniformity led the Nazis to murder 
millions of innocent people. In Soviet 
Russia, the desire for economic homo- 
geneity led to the extermination of all who 
opposed the collective farm programs and 
series of industrial five-year plans; the at- 
tempt to establish atheism as the religion 
of the homogeneous Communist state has 
led to a barbarous persecution of all organ- 
ized religion. In the Western world the 
progressivist attack upon laissez-faire eco- 
nomics was continued long after the real 
danger had passed from excessive individ- 
ualism to the “conscious group action” of 
a far more intrusive political collectivism. 
In one form or degree the modern world 
has been swept toward homogeneity or en- 
gulfed by collectivism, and the end result 
is clearly not another step toward Utopia, 
as the believers in secular progress had 
hoped, but the unjust limitation or exter- 
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mination of man’s traditional natural and 
civil rights to his own life, liberty, property 
and security. The last three decades have 
witnessed a world-wide economic depres. 
sion, the growth of totalitarian tryrannies 
as despotic as any known to man, the enor- 
mous growth, even in free societies, of 
centralized political authority, and another 
and even more destructive world war. To 
climax these catastrophic events, the atom 
and hydrogen bombs have made St. Augus- 
tine’s words increasingly prophetic: “And 
for the injury of men, how many kinds of 
poison, how many weapons and machines 
of destruction have been invented.” Pro- 
fessor Herbert Butterfield has summarized 
the terrible dilemma in which contempo- 
rary man finds himself: 


Our generation is not only peculiarly one 
of great wars, but . . . now more than 
ever before in history we must live with 
the possibility of war in mind. In the 
devising of the apparatus of destruction 
our scientists must take care not to be 
outstripped for a moment by their col- 
leagues in a country that may become our 
enemy. Now all nerves must be stretched 
all the time and every ruffling of the 
diplomatic waters must be a crisis. The 
very means that we have taken to estab- 
lish peace and internationalism have 
made the situation worse, with less foot- 
hold for hope than in the years before 
1914.22 


Clearly, the cold, clammy, and undeniable 
revelations of recent Time and history, and 
the desperate circumstances in which man 
finds himself today, militate against the 
revised secular theory of progress. 

To those who will admit all these points 
and still believe in the religion of secular 
progress, the apostasy of H. G. Wells may 
serve as an illuminating illustration of the 
impasse to which the thoughtful among the 
faithful have been driven more and more 
since 1918. Nobody better exemplified in 
his intellectual life the history of the mod- 
ern idea of progress since just before the 


first World War than H. G. Wells. Prac- 
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tically everyone used to be familiar in his 
adolescence or youth with Well’s The Out- 
line of History (1920), which sold by the 
millions during the decade that followed the 
first World War. Its success resulted in 
part from the abounding confidence of 
Wells that he had the golden key to the 
scriptures of history, which multitudes of 
disillusioned people were anxious to pos- 
sess, and which he was able to impart. The 
philosophy of history which Wells pre- 
sented was an unblushing version of the 
secular idea of progress. Christopher 
Dawson has summarized the tradition of 
thought to which Wells belonged: “Wells 
was the last of the encyclopaedists—a_be- 
lated child of the Enlightenment who still 
preserved its faith in progress and human- 
ity and science with all its optimism and 
naiveté, even in the hostile climate of post- 
war Europe.” 1° The Outline of History is 
infused with the crude underlying assump- 
tion that despite some lag resulting from 
reactionary Medievalism, human world 
events have followed a constantly evolving 
and ascending cosmic curve, with only a 
few minor dips to break man’s smooth and 
inevitable progress to Utopia. Perhaps not 
everyone has yet forgotten Wells’ Utopian 
hooks, in which the fictitious accounts of 
man’s future control of the cosmos were 
taken more than half seriously as inspired 
prophecies and visions of the shape of 
things to come. Like many other forward- 
looking social theorists, Wells abandoned 
the deterministic for the voluntaristic the- 
ory after 1918. Far more keenly than most 
of his contemporaries, Wells realized that 
this change implied the necessity of bring- 
ing man’s vast scientific and technological 
power under moral control. The vital fac- 
tor of Time made this necessity extremely 
urgent. Wells underlined the urgency of 
the problem in his famous statement, 
toward the end of The Outline of History, 
that mankind’s fate would be decided in 
“a race between education and catastro- 
phe.” This phrase was repeated endlessly 
by the theorists of progressive education, 
who generally had no more suspicion of 
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what Wells really meant by it than they 
know what anyone ever meant by anything. 
Yet Wells himself was keenly aware of the 
possibility that catastrophe, through the 
destructive power of science, might destroy 
civilization: “We cannot tell yet how much 
of the winnings of catastrophe still remain 
to be gathered in, what vast harvests of 
wasted lives still await the reaper.” The 
economic and military events of the thirties 
and forties left no doubt in Wells’ own 
mind as to who would ultimately win this 
desperate race. 

At the time of his death in 1946, Wells 
published his last book called, significantly, 
Mind at the End of Its Tether. From this 
book one might well conclude that Wells’s 
early Utopian books, his New Worlds for 
Old and Shape of Things to Come, must 
have been written for Babes in the Darkling 
Wood who lived in the Country of the 
Blind. For in his last book Well’s faith in 
progress in any form fell completely to 
pieces. The Gothic night of black despair 
contained in Wells’s last testament reveals 
the impasse to which even the voluntaristic 
theory of secular progress has finally led: 


If his [Wells’s] thinking has been sound, 
then this world is at the end of its tether 
. .. He [Wells] has come to believe that 
that congruence with mind, which man 
has attributed to the secular process, is 
not really there at all . . . A remarkable 
queerness has come over life. It is as if 
the law of gravitation no longer func- 
tioned in a physical world. Everything 
is moving in every direction with in- 
creased velocity. Mankind has reached 
an impasse and there is no way around, 
or above or through this impasse. It 
is the end.'* 


In his final epitaph for man, “doomed for- 
micary,” and in his conclusion that “man 
is at the end of his tether,” Wells was sim- 
ply drawing out the logical end to which 
the contemporary facts of history had 
pushed his faith in the idea of progress. 
The truth is, however, that not mankind 
but the secular religion of progress is at 
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the end of its tether. Beard’s hope that “a 
concept of history as catholic as the idea 
of progress will not be dropped in the 
march of events,” 1° is, of course, still being 
realized among green juveniles, enthusi- 
astic undergraduates, and metaphysically 
insane professors of sociology and educa- 
tion, who take their private logical specu- 
lations as the sole measure of all reality. 
Nevertheless, except among the ignorant- 
wise and those impervious or indifferent to 
the tragedy in recent history, the concept 
of history as progress has been dealt a 
mortal wound. Modern man finds himself 
in historical circumstances that are them- 
selves the most eloquent refutation of the 
progressive philosophy of history. This is 
a more powerful argument against the secu- 
lar idea of progress than any dialectical 
analysis could bring to bear upon its 
illusions. 

Apart from the untenableness of the secu- 
lar idea of progress, few will deny that 
there is a unique crisis in the twentieth 
century. Our bloody era of wars and rev- 
olutions is writ large in the image of 
Hobbes’s philosophy. Amid the cracked 
ruins of a civilization built upon a reason- 
able recognition and respect for the norma- 
tive ethics of Natural Law, with it attendent 
veneration of inalienable human rights, 
Hobbes’s man in a state of nature, backed 
by all the power of modern science and the 
Leviathan State, stalks and works his arbi- 
trary will. Yet the real horror of our time 
is not so much world-wide wars and revolu- 
tions as the degree of wilful deceit, brutality, 
and blasphemy that has attended these up- 
heavals. The civilized past has never had 
anything comparable to modern man’s de- 
nial of the moral law in his social relation- 
ships, his general contempt for contracts 
and agreements, his series of undeclared 
and unprovoked wars, his perfection of 
techniques of torture, deceit and propa- 
ganda, his wholesale extermination through 
persecution and concentration camps of 
entire races, nations, and established insti- 
tutions, his eagerness to embrace brutal 
racial and economic theories, his veneration 
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of power as an end in itself. Men have en- 
dured most of these things in the past, but 
never to such a degree. It is no longer 
possible to dismiss such barbarism lightly, 
as the evil work of a few power-mad men 
who have abused science. Certainly science 
is not the cause of such human depravity, 
nor can science do anything to control the 
evil which a few men can inflict upon man- 
kind. The assurance of our physical scien- 
tists that an atomic or germ war, begun by 
a few evil men, could destroy perhaps 
eighty per cent of our civilization, makes it 
impossible to believe any longer that more 
science and technology will work our salva- 
tion. The real impasse of the secular idea 
of progress is man’s doubt that civilization 
can endure another war. 

Except for the most mentally agape, the 
recognition of this impasse has killed the 
last possibility of avoiding ugly reality by 
interpreting man’s recent social tragedies as 
slight digressions from the assumed norms 
of progress, as dips in the upward curve of 
human events, which further scientific 
knowledge and a more thorough application 
of the scientific method will soon eliminate. 
With the visible ruins of two world wars 
around them, even ordinary men are no 
longer gladdened that science is creating 
greater and greater power. Today, living 
under the constant threat of the atomic 
bomb or worse, the significance of Bury’s 
statement is clear to all: “If there was good 
cause for believing the earth would be un- 
inhabitable in 2000 or 2100, the doctrine 
of progress would lose its meaning and 
would automatically disappear.” In brief, 
men crave not more power, but more moral 
wisdom, and a personal ultimate meaning 
in life, and these are not to be found in 
science or the idea of material progress, 
but in religion. As Jacques Maritain has 
said, the events of contemporary history 
are narrowing man’s choices more and 
more to one of two roads: the road to the 
slaughterhouse, or the road to Calvary. 
But the dying illusion of material progress 
will continue to drag its slow length along 
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our century until men recognize, or history 
teaches them again, that the scientific meth- 
od is but a penultimate process, and that 
the City of God, for each man and for all 
mankind, lies beyond the known frontiers 
of nature and disputed ramparts of history, 


in religion. For religion alone can give 
man the sense of an ultimate reality, in- 
fused with true sensitivity, charity, and 
love, which supplies the richest meaning 
every man finds in his and every man’s and 
every thing’s existence. 


NOTES 


‘For an excellent brief account of the Christian 
theory of progress which St. Augustine rejected, 
and the chief arguments against the theory, see 
Theodore E. Mommsen, “St. Augustine and the 
Christian Idea of Progress,” Journal of the His- 
tory of Ideas (June, 1951), pp. 346-347. 


“The best general study of the secular theory, 
J. B. Bury’s The Idea of Progress (1920), does 
not do justice to the origins of the theory and is 
often superficial and inadequate. Bury was an- 
ticipated on the secular idea of progress by Ferdi- 
nand Brunetiére, in “La Formation de lVidéa de 
progres au xviii siécle,” [1892], in his Etudes 
critiques sur [histoire de la littérature francaise 
(Paris, 1922), pp. 183-250. Professor Carlton 
J. H. Hayes, who makes a strong case for the 
Christian contribution to the ideals of civil justice 
and liberty in Western civilization, objects to 
Bury’s limited historical perspective: “It has 
been claimed by some historical scholars, most 
notably perhaps by the late Professor Bury of 
Cambridge, that our idea of progress is not very 
old; that it did not emerge until the Enlighten- 
ment of the eighteenth century. Possibly this is 
true. It is curious, however, that the Enlighten- 
ment and its-idea of progress arose and flourished 
in a traditionally Christian, not Moslem or Bud- 
dhist or Hindu, environment. And no matter when 
the idea became prevalent, the fact of progress 
has long been an observable feature of the West- 
ern world.” Christianity and Western Civilization, 
p. 46. 


“For a brief account of this point see Carl 
Becker, The Heavenly City of the Eighteenth- 
Century Philosophers (1932). 


‘Charles Beard, introduction to J. B. Bury’s 
The Idea of Progress (New York, 1931), xi, xx, 
xxii and xxiii. 

5Charles Beard, A Century of Progress, p. 3-6. 
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“See W. R. Inge, The Idea of Progress (Ox- 
ford, 1920). 

‘This is Christopher Dawson’s interpretation of 
Spengler’s theory in Dynamics of World History 
(1956), pp. 374-389. 

SL. P. Jack’s “Moral Progress,” in Progress 
and History, pp. 135 and 141. Jacks’s italics. Be- 
fore 1914 those who had dared to question the 
absolute benevolence of science in human affairs 
were dismissed as reactionary obstructionists on 
the road to the future. 

*Hegel, Reason in History (The Liberal Arts 
Press: New York, 1953), pp. 68-69. Pieter Geyl’s 
comment on Hegel’s philosophy of history is 
worth noting: “Since Augustine there had been 
no such ambitious and impressive philosophy of 
history . . . and no doubt Hegel owed to the 
De Civitate Dei his basic idea of a purposeful 
development, a development that would bear out 
God’s scheme. It is St. Augustine secularized.” 
Use and Abuse of History, p. 35. 

See George Hildebrand, The Idea of Progress 
(University of California Press, 1949), pp. 433-447. 


"See Charles Beard, introduction to J. B. Bury’s 
The Idea of Progress, xxix-xxxi. Carlton Hayes 
also distinguished between a deterministic and 
voluntaristic Christian conception of progress: 
“Progress is not automatic; it depends on human 
will and aspiration.” Christianity and Western 
Civilization, p. 63. 

Herbert Butterfield, History and Human Re- 
lations (London, 1951), p. 38. 

*Christopher Dawson, Dynamics of World His- 
tory, p. 367. 

“Herbert G. Wells, Mind at the End of Its 
Tether (New York, 1946), pp. 1-4. 


*Charles Beard, introduction to J. B. Bury’s 
The Idea of Progress, xxviii. 
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A Footnote on Academic Freedom 


ROBERT RAYNOLDS 


SOMETIMES | long for academic freedom, 
because a novelist’s freedom to think it all 
out for himself wears me down. 

Perhaps academic freedom means some- 
thing like this: you let me teach Marx and 
I'll let you teach Burke; we will defend 
each other’s right to teach opposing ideolo- 
gies, and may the gods preserve us both 
from the terrible burden of being free to 
think for ourselves. 

I have had the shocking experience of 
real freedom to teach. For two years at 
Columbia University I taught courses in 
short-story writing and in novel writing. 
I came to it with some years of experience 
as a novelist, but none as a teacher. I had 
only two confining orders: first, I signed 
the old King’s College oath of loyalty to the 
State of New York, and second, Professor 
Donald Clark, who was head of my depart- 
ment, after a brief meeting and general con- 
versation, said, “All right, Raynolds. Go 
ahead and teach.” 

I had the appointment and the order to 
teach, but no ideology or textual authority 
to furnish my mind with what to teach. I 
had some twenty-five years of experience as 
a practicing writer to draw on, but no cur- 
riculum. And each class lasted two hours. 

The stark freedom to teach is appalling. 

Compared with this stark freedom to 
teach, the academic freedom to present your 
chosen and preferred authorities, with per- 
haps an occasional witty gloss, is an easy 
comfort. I groaned in my heart for some 
easy way out, for an escape from this almost 
absolute freedom to teach. As a resident of 
Connecticut, I had no lively or concealed 
desire to overthrow the State of New York, 
so that that negative inhibition was not 
even a hair for guidance, and Professor 
Clark’s “go ahead and teach” was bound- 
less license. 

I had to come to each class and each 
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time try to be myself—not Plato, not 
Aquinas, not Einstein, but myself—for | 
had nothing else to teach. Fer true freedom 
to teach lays it upon a man to teach what 
he is. Not for him is there an ordered sub.- 
ject matter, with a text book handy and 
choice authorities to hedge off the mystic 
anguish of making up his own mind and 
committing his own spirit, as an escape and 
shelter from pure freedom to teach. 

Of course, by the end of two years, using 
my wits, I had begun to compound a corpus 
to teach, which is the oldest of intellectual 
felonies, and the way out of freedom. But 
then I quit teaching, and went home to 
write a novel, which was that awful free- 
dom again. 

Now when I hear that academic freedom 
is threatened, I do not think it means that 
teachers are going to be thrown back on 
their own creative intelligence, but only that 
someone is trying to herd them out of the 
shelter of one authority into that of another. 
To do this would be to place a silly and 
stultifying restriction on intellectual types 
and groupings. Carried far enough, it 
would narrow education down to the stu- 
pidity of one authority, one intellectual 
felony, one compounded corpus. 

But what would happen to our schools 
and colleges if, beginning tomorrow, each 
and every teacher were relieved of text, au- 
thorities and pre-determined subject matter 
and told, “You’re free. Go ahead and 
teach... .”? 

Know thyself, indeed! 

How many are prepared for the stark 
freedom of teaching what they are? 

And yet, for a man to teach what he is, 
is for him to teach the greatest subject in 
the human curriculum. 

But be of good cheer, for nobody is 
threatening teachers with the stark freedom 
to teach. 
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NOTES FROM ABROAD 


A keen observer’s account of a summer behind the Iron Curtain—with caution- 


ary asides. 


The Tourist’s Soviet Russia 


GERHART NIEMEYER 


A FAIR-SIZED stream of foreign tourists 
poured into Soviet Russia this year; and 
the stream will be larger next year. Most 
of the tourists will be Americans. The So- 
viet government is encouraging this influx: 
granting visas to all applicants, lowering 
the exchange-rate of the ruble from 1:4 to 
1:10 for tourist dollars, increasing the num- 
ber of interpreters, opening hotels in parts 
hitherto inaccessible (central Asia, for in- 
stance), and adding new itineraries to the 
sixteen already offered. 

Why? What interest have the Soviets 
in foreign tourists? Economic, the tourist 
traffic is unprofitable, at least in terms of 
rubles. Every tourist paying thirty dollars 
a day enjoys the luxury of two king-sized 
hotel rooms with bath, four meals a day, 
the use of a huge car with driver, the com- 
pany of an interpreter (who also is housed 
and fed), and transportation in de luxe 
railway cars, steamship cabins, or air- 
planes. Also he receives tickets to all sights 
en route and twenty-five rubles in cash daily 
for spending-money. 
prices, this totals about twice what the 
tourist has paid to Intourist (the Soviet 
travel agency). 

Operation Tourism, financially speaking, 
is a deficit project of the Soviet govern- 
ment. Soviet interest is not in the tourist’s 
pocketbook, but in his mind. The Soviets 
are convinced that the difference between 
the mental image of communism which 
the tourist brings to Russia, and the one he 
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In current ruble. 


takes away, is a gain for communism. This 
is especially true of American tourists, so 
accustomed to think in clichés. The aver- 
age American—unless he is a fellow-trav- 
eler—will expect to find in Russia stark 
evidence of police oppression, material 
misery, inefficiency, undernourishment, and 
dissatisfaction. Countless books, newspaper 
articles, lectures and picture accounts have 
combined to make up this image. His sup- 
port of American policy toward the Soviet 
Union hinges on it. The average Ameri- 
can’s mental image of the Soviet Union is 
thus an important strategic objective for 
communist psychological warfare. It is the 
main target of Operation Tourism. The 
operation makes sense on the assumption 
that a person who can see with his own 
eyes things in Russia that contradict his 
dismal expectations will leave the Soviet 
Union as a man disposed henceforth to 
throw the benefit of the doubt to the Soviet 
side. 

What makes the Soviets so confident that 
the tourist will be more favorably impressed 
than he expected? What does the visitor 
to Soviet Russia actually see? 


“Everything for the Children” 


In Russia, the tourist will visit chiefly 
cities. Among the sights he will surely want 
to see are the numerous institutions to take 
care of children either at pre-school age, 
or during their time after school. He will 
visit, for instance, a typical kindergarten. 
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The house is run by friendly young girls 
under the leadership of a wise and deter- 
mined matron. The visitor will have to don 
a white linen coat, the same as a nurse’s. 
He will be led through rooms meticulously 
clean: one filled with numerous beds for 
afternoon naps, others with toys, different 
ones for each age level. In all rooms pic- 
tures of Soviet leaders hang on the walls. 
There are an infirmary, dining halls, and 
modern plumbing. In the yard, amidst 
sand-boxes and see-saws, children are play- 
ing with their nurses. The older ones have 
gone for a hike. There is much evidence 
of kindness, hygiene, devotion to the young- 
sters. 

Elsewhere, the tourist will visit the house 
of the Pioneers, an organization to which 
almost all school-children belong. The Pio- 
neers may occupy an entire palace formerly 
owned by a wealthy aristocrat, or a sump- 
tuous new structure raised for the children. 
These palaces contain everything a boy’s or 
girl’s heart may desire. There is one room 
with all kinds of materials for nature stud- 
ies: frogs, lizards, fish, snakes, plants both 
living and pressed, stones and crystals, 
woods and minerals. Another room has 
been set aside for model building (which 
runs heavily toward models of combat 
planes and battleship, “militaristic” toys 
with which Soviet children supposedly 
never play). Still another room is equipped 
with facilities for woodwork. A separate 
wing houses a large, faithful model of an 
electric power station operating on high 
voltage. The children may play with it 
under supervision, handle the switches, 
run small-scale models of factories or towns, 
and learn the importance of electrification 
(a major Leninist tenet). Two rooms are 
fashioned in a romantic, mysterious mood. 
At one end, the front of a Hansel-and- 
Gretel house, along the walls huge tree 
trunks in relief between which are seen fig- 
ures from fairy tales. In the center, rows 
of stools in the shape of mushrooms. Here 
the children sit to listen to stories read 
to them by someone inside the romantic 
house. 
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Pioneers often enjoy the exclusive use 
of a huge park, complete with swings, 
merry-go-rounds, see-saws, and swimming 
facilities. In any of fifteen Russian cities, 
the visitor might find the Pioneers engaged 
in running a “Children’s Railroad,” a reg. 
ular-sized small-gauge road with two loco- 
motives, passenger cars, switches, signals 
and stations including waiting rooms and 
loudspeaker systems. Pioneers attend the 
road for three hours a day, but are sus- 
pended from this and other pioneer activi- 
ties when their grades drop below par. 

All this goes under the official slogan, 
“Everything for the Children!” The slo- 
gan is driven home by a huge department 
store in the center of Moscow, the most 
modern, most efficient, most appealing store 
in the country. It is called “The Children’s 
World,” and sells everything children need 
or dream of. Different from the ordinary 
Soviet department store, its interior lay- 
out is friendly, light, colorful, and heart- 
warming. It is the regime’s most persua- 
sive announcement of its devotion to chil- 
dren’s happiness.—Kindergarten, Pioneer 
Palaces, Children’s Railroads, the “Chil- 
dren’s World” store.—who would come 
away from all this unimpressed? Is this 
not a glorious new world dawning for the 
young? Is this not a pledge for the future 
that belongs to them? 


“Kultura” 


Moving from the children to adults, the 
visitor will have frequent opportunities to 
go to the theater. The theater, always a 
favorite art in Russia, has received the 
Soviets’ lavish attention and support. Even 
smaller towns have their own stage; most 
middle-sized cities boast of an opera house 
as well. Performances are given not only 
by local artists, but also by visiting en- 
sembles from the capital or abroad. In the 
various national republics, plays are offered 
in the national language. The display of 
scenery, personnel, and theatrical pomp is 
almost unbelievable. Not infrequently, one 
may see two hundred or more people on 
stage. Live horses are often used, sunsets 
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realistically executed, bursting flames ‘or 
exploding buildings look and sound every 
bit like the real thing, and a natural water- 
fall in the scenery calls forth spontaneous 
applause. All this would be far beyond 
the financial means of any Western stage, 
private or subsidized. In the Soviet Union, 
fabulous sums are spent on the theater. Art- 
ists are rewarded with honorific titles as 
well as royal incomes. The leading baller- 
inas are national figures of commanding 
importance. No amount of care and work 
is spared to reach high levels of artistic ex- 
cellence. With all this, theater tickets are 
very cheap. A seat in the front row of the 
Bolshoi Theater costs thirty rubles (roughly 
a day’s pay on workers’ wages), but up in 
the balcony one can enjoy the same show 
for the price of a movie ticket. Theaters 
are usually sold out, mostly to plain people 
who forty years ago could not have dreamed 
coming near a box seat. 

Another sight impressing the visitor is 
that of huge amounts of books being sold 
and read in the Soviet Union. Even in 
provincial towns, there are more and larger 
bookstores than in most European univer- 
sity towns. Bookstores look almost like 
little libraries. About half of their shelves 
are filled with books on technological or 
scientific subjects. Entertainment books 
are published in huge editions running into 
millions, but usually sold out quickly. All 
books are extremely cheap and easily and 
casually bought. The Moscow subways are 
as full of people reading books as are ours 
of people reading the comics. Books are 
even sold on carts in the streets. The city 
population of Russia must be the “read- 
ingest” public in the world. Its thirst for 
the printed word seems insatiable. Many of 
them have read some of Western literature. 
Western books most frequently read repre- 
sent the social criticism of the nineteenth 
century (Zola, Hugo, Dickens, Heine) or 
the twentieth-century variety of the same 
genre (Dreiser, London, Steinbeck, Fast). 
John Galsworthy also enjoys grea. popu- 
larity, as does Hemingway. It goes without 
saying that the place of prominence in 
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displays is reserved for the Communist 
Scriptures. 

Theater, books, and education (which is 
free of charge and accessible to all whom 
the Party regards as deserving) constitute 
what the Russians with pride call “kul- 
tura.” This is the achievement which they 
present to the visitor as the real meaning 
of communist rule. It is indeed difficult not 
to be impressed by it. The quality of the 
theater, the crowds attending it, the uni- 
versal habit of reading books, the honor 
given to literary and scientific heroes, the 
thirst for knowledge, the large number of 
universities, the opening of education to 
those without means, the seriousness of aca- 
demic work, the respect for knowledge. Is 
this not an opening of the world of the 
mind, of opportunities for advancement, of 
enjoyment of the arts to the masses who 
were hitherto barred from such goods? 
Can one help regarding this as the fulfill- 
ment of a promise by the revolution? Can 
one refrain from calling theater, books, 
literacy, education good things? Can one 
deny that in the Soviet Union these things 
have been given to the people? 


Health and Welfare 


Most tourist routes include one or two 
of the Soviet resorts. Most famous are 
those on the shores of the Black Sea. They 
are dotted with “sanatoriums,” huge struc- 
tures to house city folks during their vaca- 
tion time. Seeing these people on the 
beaches of Yalta or Sochi, the tourist can- 
not doubt that they are workers sent to 
the seashore by their factories. Still, it is 
quite obvious that only a small percentage 
of all Soviet workers can enjoy such vaca- 
tions. For Sochi alone, the biggest resort, 
can accommodate only three or four hun- 
dred thousand vacationists during the en- 
tire year. Estimating the total capacity of 
all Soviet resorts at ten times that amount, 
one finds that at most four million workers 
could be sent to sanatoriums every year. 
Since there must be at least fifty million 
workers needing a vacation, at the very 
best one tenth of them will be selected. 


Actually, the number is probably nearer 
one twentieth. It is clear that a stay in a 
sanatorium is not a right, but a favor be- 
stowed on those who are favorites of their 
superiors. Nevertheless, the sight of plain, 
common people basking in the type of sun- 
shine that used to be reserved for the 
wealthy few cannot fail to impress the 
tourist. 

The impression will be understood by 
the sight of workers who on weekends leave 
the cities in factory-owned trucks, to drive 
to a fishing spot, or to engage in their fa- 
vorite sport in one of the many clubs which 
the authorities have organized for them. 
And on any warm evening, one may walk 
through one of the “Parks of Culture and 
Rest” which are found in any town, to 
see there people listening to bands, playing 
a game, or simply sitting and talking. The 
tourist will begin to feel that the Soviet 
regime has indeed provided generously for 
its workers’ leisure time and recreation. 

More health and welfare institutions will 
be shown to the tourist at collective farms 
and factories. Every one of these will have 
a “club” (not a place of social distinction, 
to be sure, but merely a building for po- 
litical meetings and an occasional chess 
game). A factory may have a hospital of 
its own, a library, an evening school for 
advanced training, possibly even a sta- 
dium. Special attention would be drawn to 
a “prophylacterium,” a clinic to which 
workers are sent not when they are ill but 
when signs of oncoming illness are detected. 
The worker then stays for a while at the 
prophylacterium, where he is medically su- 
pervised and possibly treated, while carry- 
ing on with his job as usual. Many facto- 
ries have apartment houses for their work- 
ers. For unmarried workers, especially 
girls, they sometimes maintain workers’ 
homes. Visiting one of these homes, the 
tourist would find five hundred girls living 
in a compound of dormitory houses. (Fe- 
male workers abound in the Soviet Union. 
Some factories employ 95% female work- 
ers—as, for instance, textile factories. Even 
in the machine industry, almost half of the 
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workers are women.) The girls sleep twelve 
to sixteen to a room. In these rooms, the 
beds are lined along the wall, army-style. 
On each bed, the same bedspread, the same 
pillow set at the same angle, each pillow 
indented in the same fashion to the same 
depth, between each two beds a night table 
with exactly the same number and kind of 
artificial flowers. The smiling girls stand 
about between the beds. The place is run 
by a friendly, plump matron who beams a 
smile even more happy than that of the 
girls. The rules are not strict, and the dor- 
mitory is not devoid of cheerfulness. But 
it would be clear even to the casual visitor 
that in all their regulated happiness, no 
room is left for the slightest personal life, 
no individuality as such is held in respect, 
no true humanity is here intended. And 
the tourist’s visit itself, for all intents and 
purposes, would be an exact replica of in- 
spection in military barracks. 


The Tourist’s Impressions 


The American tourist, though probably 
quite ready to find fault with the Soviet 
system, will want to examine it with an 
open mind. He will allow the Soviets their 
day in court and hear any claim to credit 
they may advance. He will therefore faith- 
fully inspect nurseries, Pioneer Palaces, 
schools, universities, collective farms, fac- 
tories, sanatoriums, and nightly, of course, 
the theater. Besides, he will observantly 
walk through the streets. People will look 
well fed. Shop windows will display many 
more consumption goods than he antici- 
pated. In department stores, he will be 
surprised to find such things as vacuum 
cleaners, ice boxes (even if small ones), 
cameras, radios, clocks and watches, tele- 
vision sets, etc. He will notice that most 
Russians in the streets wear wrist watches, 
even though these same people are most 
shabbily dressed. On resort beaches, every 
family will sport a modern camera. Quite 
a few people will drive privately-owned 
motorcycles, and some even privately-owned 
cars. In the cities, he will everywhere no- 
tice newly-built apartment houses. In Mos- 
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cow, entire new quarters of huge apart- 
ment buildings are going up. These new 
structures differ favorably from buildings 
of four to five years ago. In short, the 
tourist observes an atmosphere of much 
more comfort than he expected, one in 
which material goods of life are strongly 
stressed. 

The tourist is bound to be impressed 
with the idea that a real change has now 
taken place in the Soviet Union. He knows, 
of course, of past shortages, and moreover 
can hear tales about them from any Rus- 
sian. The same Russians may also tell him 
of differences between the political strictures 
of Stalinism and their present hopes for 
increasing freedom. The tourist, who has 
heard much about Soviet brutalities, con- 
cludes that whatever the Soviet regime may 
have done in the past, it has now made 
an about-face to fulfill its real promise. He 
may even come to look upon Stalinist bru- 
tality as something that was regrettable but 
still necessary for a good purpose, a pur- 
pose that is finally coming to fruition. The 
Soviet people, he may decide, are quite 
clear about this and support communism 
with real faith. As one tourist put it this 
last summer: “These people walk around 
with a purpose in their lives. They carry 
their heads high. They have a goal and 
believe they will get there. They are to- 
tally admirable. And nobody can possibly 
say that they are unhappy.” 


Potemkin Villages? 


Back home, the tourist’s story would 
probably be met with raised eyebrows. 
There would be hints that he had been 
shown Potemkin villages, pre-arranged dis- 
plays meant to hide the ugly truth. Had 
the tourist been allowed to go to any place 
he wanted to? Had he been able to talk 
to the people? Had police agents escorted 
him around? Had he been shadowed? The 
tourist would, of course, answer that he 
traveled along a previously fixed route, that 
he can speak no Russian, that an official 
interpreter accompanied him, and that he 
does not know about having been shad- 
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owed. Then, his critics would retort, every- 
thing that the tourist saw is mere appear- 
ance and quite contrary to the real state 
of affairs. From this, one would have to 
conclude that in order to get the truth about 
Soviet Russia one should stay away from 
that country, remain at home, and read the 
proper books. 

But both the tourist and his critic would 
be quite wrong. 

The critic objects to the tourist’s account 
because it does not fit in with the rest of 
our knowledge about communism. It 
would be an obvious mistake to reject evi- 
dence of observation because it does not fit 
into a previously established frame of ref- 
erence. The Soviets do indeed show their 
visitors only into the parlor and take pains 
to keep them out of the back yard. More- 
over, they are quite frank about this. Still, 
it will not do to dismiss as Potemkin vil- 
lages all the things countless visitors have 
observed in many places of the Soviet 
Union. More and more people will travel 
to the Soviet Union as the years go by. 
Nobody could convince those who have 
seen with their own eyes that all their ex- 
perience was but deception. The tourist’s 
error lies not so much in his trust in obser- 
vation as rather in reading into the facts 
a meaning that he draws out of his own 
ideals and aspirations. Therefore he can- 
not convince the critic unless he finds an 
interpretation of his evidence that does 
not belie all previous knowledge of com- 
munism. 

What then is the truth about the facts 
one can observe now in Russia? There is 
no denying that some kind of change has 
actually occurred in the regime. The 
change manifests itself in increased con- 
sumption goods, new apartment houses, 
accent on material enjoyments, lessened 
police terror. Is this new Soviet Russia 
something better than one expected? If 
one looks at the facts with Western hopes 
for “liberalization” of communism, one 
might come to this conclusion. If, on the 
other hand, the same facts are read in the 
light of communist intentions, one must 
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conclude that the new system is not only 
not “better” but infinitely more frightening 
than Stalin’s brutal repression. And the 
evidence of communist intentions can also 
be observed, if one but takes pains to look 
for it. 


The Mysterious Price Pattern 


One set of facts revealing communist 
intentions is the pattern of prices in the 
Soviet Union. Soviet prices, of course, 
cannot be compared by converting rubles 
into dollars on the basis of the two official 
exchange rates (1:4 for all foreign trans- 
actions with Russia; 1:10 for tourists in 
Russia wishing to change dollars into ru- 
bles). Prices are not comparable, because 
Soviet prices are not genuine prices. They 
do not reflect an underlying economic re- 
ality. A Soviet product is offered at a cer- 
tain price not because it has cost so much 
to manufacture and there is also a markup 
for profit, but rather because the govern- 
ment believes that a given price tag on 
that product will further some political 
purpose. Prices are therefore arbitrary so 
far as economics is concerned. They have 
at most a political reason. That means that 
the relation of various prices to each other 
does not make any sense to us. In our 
system, prices fall into certain patterns be- 
cause production costs and other market 
factors cause them to find levels which we 
consider almost natural. There is nothing 
“natural” about Soviet price patterns. Let 
us take a look. 

The average Soviet worker’s monthly 
wage is 700 or 800 rubles. This lies be- 
tween the minimum wage of 300 rubles 
(for such occupations as street cleaners, 
hat-check women, and _ ticket-sellers) to 
1500 and 1800 rubles for highly skilled or 
dangerous work (e.g., coal-mining). What 
can one buy for 700 or 800 rubles? 

A number of luxury goods are relatively 
low-priced. A good radio (by no means 
the cheapest variety) costs 350 rubles. A 
radio including short wave bands can be 
bought for 800 rubles. Refrigerators vary 
between 600 and 900 rubles. A television 
set is offered at 1500 rubles. An exact 


replica of the German Leica camera (cop. 
ied, of course, without the manufacturer’s 
permission) sells at 600 rubles. This is the 
very camera one can see so frequently on 
the beaches of resorts. For 70 or 80 rubles 
one can get a violin or a cello, for 300 a 
high grade accordion, for 35 a balalaika. 
Long-playing records of excellent sym- 
phonic music are offered at seven rubles 
each. To turn to other than luxury goods: 
housing is priced at something like 35 to 
40 rubles per month. This seems to be 
average for a small apartment, but we 
remember that the girls in the factory also 
had to pay 35 rubles for their bed in a 
dormitory. Food eaten in the factory can- 
teen is cheap (four or five rubles for a 
good meal) though meals in restaurants 
run about five times higher. 

But these prices do not give any idea of 
the cost of living in the Soviet Union. 
Other prices seem to bear no sense-making 
relation to the ones already mentioned. A 
man’s suit, for instance, costs 1500 to 2000 
rubles. For shoes a worker has to pay 
200 to 400 rubles, 200 being the price of 
extremely poor quality. A woman’s dress 
is offered at 500 to 600 rubles, a man’s 
shirt at 130 rubles. It would therefore take 
twice a man’s monthly wage to buy him a 
suit. He would have to work half a month 
for a fairly solid pair of shoes, and five 
days to acquire a shirt. Are these prices 
so high because clothes and shoes are rare? 
In a system that does not recognize market 
values, rarity of a commodity should not be 
allowed to raise the price. Besides, the 
goods are there. Suits and shoes are on 
the racks. It is obvious that if the Soviets 
can afford to sell a Leica-type camera at 
600 rubles, they should easily be able to 
sell poor-quality suits at 300. Why then 
are prices for clothes so high? 

The key to this pattern is found when 
we realize that the very’ high prices are 
all found on necessities, whereas low prices 
are found on luxuries. Why would the So- 
viets be interested in pricing almost out 
of reach of the worker something that in 
every family budget enjoys top priorily? 
The reason is obviously that high prices for 
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necessities compel people to work longer 
and faster. We remember that all work in 
the Soviet Union is piece work. A man 
can stretch his income a little by putting in 
more hours and energy. The high price of 
clothing forces him to do that if he is not to 
walk about in rags. He finds himself in an 
impossibly tight squeeze between his in- 
come and the cost of clothes. But he is not 
likely to blame the regime for this. He has 
been told many times that light industries, 
among them textiles, had to be given low 
priority in the economy, while heavy in- 
dustries were built up fast. The official 
reasons for this are that “Russia was a 
backward country,” the Soviet Union had 
to prepare for “the enemy attack that was 
bound to come,” and “the Soviet Union 
has to catch up with the United States.” 
All three are plausible reasons. The worker, 
who still thinks that prices naturally obey 
market forces, finds it quite logical that 
prices for clothes should be high when 
factories for clothes cannot be increased 
fast. He finds life hard, but does not blame 
someone in the government for deliberately 
making it so. 

Rather, he is under the impression that 
the government does everything possible to 
improve the situation, and this impression 
is re-inforced by the low price tags on lux- 
ury goods. Luxury goods which are cheaply 
sold are precisely those which have been 
symbols of the high American standard of 
living. Leica cameras, iceboxes, television 
sets, record players seemed to be the exclu- 
sive privilege of Western-type economies. 
Now Russians can enjoy these goods at 
prices well below world market prices. 
This tends to convince them that the gov- 
ernment aims to raise the standard of liv- 
ing, to attain the same material enjoyments 
the Western worker enjoys, and to “catch 
up with the United States.” ' 

But why is the price of food and housin 
low? It is clear that clothes are better 
suited than food and housing to put the 
worker under budgetary pressure. If food 
and housing were high-priced, the Soviet 
Union would not dispose of a working 
force. A man must have slept and eaten 
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before he can report for work in the morn- 
ing. Once food and shelter are taken care 
of, though, clothes are necessarily the item 
of top priority on the worker’s budget. 
Therefore this is the strategic item the 
prices of which can be used as a lever on 
his will and his habits. That this is indeed 
the true meaning of the Soviet price struc- 
ture becomes clear with a flash when one 
sees, side by side with low-priced luxury 
goods, a wrist-watch in the windows of 
the GUM department store in Moscow. The 
watch is of the type that sells for 12 dollars 
in American drugstores. Here it is priced 
at somewhere around 1000 rubles. It is 
obvious that if the government can afford 
to make and sell a good radio at 350 rubles, 
it can offer this watch at no more than 
100 rubles. But everybody knows that wrist 
watches rank very close to the top on the 
priority list of Russians. The price tag of 
wrist watches is therefore as effective a 
means to manipulate worker’s wills as is the 
price of clothes. Both items offer the re- 
gime an opportunity of using people’s most 
urgent needs to extract the maximum of 
work from the Russian proletariat. 


Exit the Family 


Beyond exercising pressure on each indi- 
vidual worker, however, the high price of 
clothing is a means to get the entire family 
to work. It is clearly impossible for a fam- 
ily father to provide clothes for the family 
out of his own individual wage. Not only 
he, but also his wiie, his teen-age son, and 
teen-age daughter must work so that all 
may be clothed. The consequence is the 
break-up of the family. Unless there be, 
by chance, an invalid grandmother in the 
house, there is no one to take care of the 
smaller children. Out of sheer necessity 
(and again, not forced by some direct com- 
mand from above) the children must be 
turned over to someone else. The state in- 
stitutions generously offer their facilities. 
The mother who early in the morning has 
to leave for the factory, must look upon 
the public kindergarten not as a device 
to deprive her of her children, but as a 
God-sent solution of a personal problem. 
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The state, which through the instrument of 
prices first has created this problem, now 
appears as the benevolent uncle who has a 
ready answer. It offers to care for the poor 
helpless tots from the age of two months. 
It assumes responsibility for supervising 
the school children in after-school hours. 
What parent would not look with deep grat- 
itude and joy on the opportunities provided 
for their children in the clean, cheerful 
and kind atmosphere of public kinder- 
gartens, the many-sided and stimulating 
Pioneer Palaces, the Children’s Railroad, 
etc.? 

But what is the real consequence of this 
for the family? Father, mother, and teen- 
age children are at work. Meanwhile, the 
smaller children for all practical intents and 
purposes grow up in the care of the state. 
They sing their first children’s songs not 
at the mother’s knee but sitting in neat 
rows among other kindergarten pupils. 
White-clad nurses instead of neighborhood 
kids guide them in their first games. Their 
first skills are acquired not from their fa- 
ther but in the Pioneer Palaces. There, on 
the mushroom-shaped stools, they also lis- 
ten to their first fairy tales. For six days a 
week, the family does not exist as such, 
except as it gathers all members under a 
common shelter. And even on Sundays it 
may not function as a family, if the working 
members of the family do not happen all 
to have their day off on Sunday (stores, 
for instance, are open on Sunday and closed 
on Monday). Similarly, it is rare that all 
members of the family can enjoy their vaca- 
tion together. The rule is rather that the 
father takes his vacation alone, and the 
mother hers at a different time. As a result, 
most of the precious first experiences in 
life, experiences which build the child’s 
world and later, in retrospect, are apt to 
warm a man’s heart with love and longing, 
come to the children through the state 
rather than the family. And these crucial 
first experiences are, of course, adminis- 
tered along with the symbols and texts of 
communist ideology. Even the three year 
old plays under the benign countenances 
of Lenin, Stalin, and present Politbureau 
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members. Later, songs, stories, pledges, 
and teachings are added, but all the while 
care is taken to impress the child with the 
opportunities the regime offers, rather than 
with any direct compulsion. This, then, is 
the real meaning of “Everything for the 
Children,” the great humanitarian Soviet 
slogan. It dresses itself in the mantle of a 
gift to the little ones. It is in reality a 
cunning device to get parents to turn over 
the functions of the family to the state. 


The Use of Culture and Welfare 


What is true of the “benefits” for chil- 
dren, also applies to the “benefits” for 
adults. The excellent quality and the low 
price of the theater engender in people the 
habit of theater-going. There, they do see 
first-class ballet, high-rate opera singing, 
and many pieces which are enjoyable in 
their own right. But every third piece is 
liable to be designed or presented mainly 
for propaganda. As the lesson of propa- 
ganda is served with the most excellent art 
and incredible display of personnel and 
scenery, people are emotionally over- 
whelmed. They absorb it without using 
their critical faculties. It is precisely the 
excellence of the art which tends to detract 
the spectators’ attention from the propa- 
ganda content and gets them to accept in- 
doctrination not only without resistance, 
but actually with great delight. A certain 
image of man, the world, human hopes, and 
methods to realize them thus deeply sinks 
into the minds of people who take regular 
doses of this strong potion of communism 
mixed with art. The regime knows why it 
offers costly theatrical productions at ri- 
diculously low prices, why it honors artists, 
why it insists on high standards of per- 
formance, why it wants to establish “cul- 
tural exchange” as an accepted pattern. To 
people still caught in the illusion that all 
art must be valuable purely as art, it offers 
what appears to be a great service to cul- 
ture but in reality is a high-powered device 
to bend human minds to communist pur- 
poses. 

Books are offered cheaply for a similar 
reason. There are more than seventy pub- 
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lishing houses in the Soviet Union, but all 
of them are enterprises of the state. Every 
publisher is a state employee, just as every 
stage director is hired by the ministry and 
could not find employment outside of the 
state. Like the theater, the publishing busi- 
ness is on a level of quality. Books are not 
only cheap but generally well done, printed 
on clean paper with clear type. Moreover, 
a great variety is offered. Among com- 
munist works, there are not only politi- 
cally neutral ones, but even some books 
that contain criticism of the regime. Yet 
the bulk of the millions and millions of 
volumes adds up to exactly the intellectual 
fare which the regime wants its public to 
absorb. The few critical works serve for 
an example, as their “errors” are exposed 
by campaigns of relentless criticism in all 
media of publication. 

The appearance of reason and logic plays 
a great role in the Soviet regime. Soviet 
institutions are designed to confirm one 
another. The citizen who conforms to the 
intentions of the regime finds that the vari- 
ous institutions seem to make sense. Where 
the institutions of daily life are insufficient 
to express the rational appearance the re- 
gime intends to convey, direct explanations 
must fill the gap. Here is where books and 
the press come in. They provide a fully 
argued picture of the world, other nations, 
and the place of the Soviet Union among 
them. These explanations are endlessly re- 
peated. They seem to fit the known facts. 
They support the policy of the Soviet Union. 
As a result, the American tourist, for in- 
stance, will hardly speak to any Russian 
who does not believe that he has all the 
answers about life in the United States. 
The Russian will ask questions about Amer- 
ica, but does so expecting to hear his views 
confirmed rather than to learn. If the 
American begs to differ from these views, 
the difference is attributed to capitalist 
propaganda. Of all the peoples, the Soviet 
population must have the largest stock of 
answers to questions of world politics and 
world affairs. They are convinced they 
know. The world of print in which they 
live, the countless books, the daily preach- 
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ings in the press, admit of no other answers. 
And all the answers continuously re-stated 
by books and the press dovetail with each 
other. They are plausible, they must be 
true. The pre-requisite for this success of 
the Operation Printed Word is a high de- 
gree of literacy, as well as the general 
habit of regular reading. Hence the ubiqui- 
tous libraries, the numerous large book- 
stores, the book-carts; hence also the huge 
entertainment literature and the low price 
of books. 

In the same way the care for people’s 
health is not a mere humanitarian concern 
but above ail the greasing of cogs in a huge 
production machine. The vacationers at 
Black Sea resorts are picked by the trade 
unions. The unions are governmental in- 
stitutions who, by explicit statement, con- 
sider their main function the increase of 
production. The regime’s chief device for 
increasing production is the example of 
certain star performers in each unit. These 
specially fast workers are used to set the 
pace for others. It is obviously a matter 
of great importance to the regime to keep 
these model workers in excellent physical 
condition. A month of seaside sunshine 
will greatly increase the capacity of these 
pace-setters to work faster than others. 
Clinical care for worker’s health is also a 
matter of direct factory interest. If a few 
weeks in a prophylacterium can prevent a 
worker from getting ill whi'e he continues 
on his job, it pays the factory to maintain 
this preventive care which will avoid undue 
loss of production. 


All Strings of Influence in One Hand 


What the tourist has seen was not just 
arranged for his deception. He has been 
shown no Potemkin villages, but actually 
working institutions. They are some of the 
means by which the Soviet government now 
rules the people of the cities, that popula- 
tion which is most difficult to govern and 
most likely to become a threat to a dicta- 
torial regime. With respect to city popu- 
lation, the Soviet regime has now come 
to put more stress on consumption goods, 
apartment houses, and general material and 
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cultural advantages. The tourist has thus 
observed correctly. But he would be quite 
wrong to conclude that what he has seen 
is so much “better” than what he expected. 
The truth is that to the extent to which 
the Soviet system has changed its methods, 
it has become something far more fright- 
ening than a regime of the brutal fist. 
When a government relies mainly on force, 
it cannot take any hold on the hearts and 
minds of men. It may succeed for a very 
long time, but it can never be secure. But 
the Soviet regime has devised methods 
which seek to win for it strongholds in 
hearts that could not be moved by com- 
munist doctrine. To be sure, it relies 
mainly on material appeals. It cannot sat- 
isfy man’s spiritual hunger. It cannot grant 
real freedom. Moreover, it does not appeal 
to men in terms of communists’ real inten- 
tions, but rather in terms of values and 
desires of other people, even of the Western 
world. Nevertheless, it can by such appeals 
break down resistance that had been grow- 
ing under the direct pressure of Stalinism. 
Without changing its objectives or making 
concessions of principle, it obtains new 
controls over its subjects, indirect leverage 
on their emotions, minds, and wills yield- 
ing a terrifying crop of might for the 
Soviets. 

The Soviet regime has gradually united 
in its grasp the control of nearly all aspira- 
tions that normally motivate men living to- 
gether in a society. All aspirations, that 
is, save one: religion is something that no 
communist regime can present as if it were 
its own gift to the people. But for this ex- 
ception, the communists have taken over, 
organized, regulated, and channeled every- 
thing men seek to do, attain, and enjoy. 
Men want to know? The state will provide 
knowledge for them. They want to be en- 
tertained? The state arranges for shows, 
theater, movies. They want to play? The 
state maintains sport clubs, organizes com- 
petition, rewards winners. They want to 
create? The state will teach them how and 
what to create. They want to travel? The 
state provides time off, facilitates trans- 
port, supplies vacation places. They want 


to be happy? The state has planned even 
for happiness, as exemplified by the work. 
ing girls living “happily” in a state-owned 
and state-regulated dormitory. Good things 
which men may desire the Soviet state 
offers to its citizens, things neatly packaged, 
kept in harmless proportions, and gener. 
ously sprayed with communist ideology. 

For the Soviet government, the gains 
could be immense. The communist regime 
presents itself as the great benefactor, the 
providing father, the friend of the people. 
It establishes its title to people’s gratitude 
and allegiance. At the same time, by cham. 
pioning all that people aspire to, the state 
gains control over what people do to satisfy 
their aspirations. It can make sure that all 
is done in a way that will further the gov. 
ernment’s interests. It can use every kind 
of human activity as a means of indoctri- 
nation. And by even stimulating certain 
interests, it can keep peoples’ mind from 
wandering off in undesired directions. 
Thus, the Soviet state has gathered into its 
hands control over all kinds of factors that 
influence men. Among the Soviet people, 
there is no group but the state has organ- 
ized it. There is no leader except he be 
instituted or at least tolerated by the state. 
All personal desires can be satisfied only 
through and by the state. All hopes are 
blocked out in terms of the official expec- 
tations. All except one: religion. With such 
trump cards in its hands, the regime can 
make itself indispensable to its citizens. 
It can even afford to reduce overt police 
repression, as it turns more and more to 
the seductive power of the “benefits” it con- 
fers upon the people. 

These “benefits” would indeed be good 
things if offered in a different setting. Their 
goodness, however, is utterly corrupted by 
the fact that they are being used to pro- 
mote the ends of a dictatorial regime. The 
ends of this regime are anything but the 
welfare of human beings. Even to the 
casual tourist, this regime betrays its pro- 
found lack of respect for human persons. 
Disrespect for persons is manifest by the 
army-style “happiness” bestowed on_ the 
factory girls living in a dormitory. One 
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can sense it in the way in which Soviet 
citizens again and again are pushed around 
by someone adopting the ice-cold, cutting 
tone of voice which, coupled with the em- 
phatic appellation “comrade,” indicates 
that here authority is claiming its tribute. 
One feels it as official cars bear down on 
pedestrians without hesitation or warning, 
leaving the latter no choice but to jump 
for safety. In spite of all planned happi- 
ness, the faces of these people are grey. 
They show a complete absence of joie de 
vivre. There is no laughter in Russia, no 
laughter from exuberance, well-being, in- 
ner confidence. Happiness here is executed 
like an official meeting, with seriousness, as 
people address each other with the cold, 
correct appellation “comrades.” 

What is happening is that men are here 
being seduced by material advantages to 
acquiesce in the inhumanity of a state- 
ruled life. That is why the new Soviet 
methods are more frightening than the old 
Stalinist repression. In terms of two con- 
temporary novels about communism, the 
change could be characterized as a shift 
from the pattern of George Orwell’s “1984” 
to that of Aldous Huxley’s Brave New 
World. Orwell described a future world 
in which irresistible authority bore down 
on the individual with direct pressure until 
he broke and surrendered. Huxley pictured 
a society that gets men to comply and con- 
form by corrupting them with their own 
desires and luring them along with “ad- 
vantages.” Basically, Orwell’s nightmare 
still leaves the reader with a last, faint 
ray of hope, while Huxley’s glittering mass 
of creature comforts seems deadly to any 
alternative. The Soviet regime has given up 
its attempts to beat them into compliance 
and has taken up the practice of bribing 
them. It has undoubtedly attained success 
in this policy. People have come to accept 
the regime’s claim that communist rule 
equals material abundance. At the same 
time, they are disposed to view their life 
from the point of view of “society as a 
whole,” to regard themselves indeed as 
cogs in a great machine, to apply the yard- 
stick of social engineering instead that of 
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the moral law. The regime is now resorting 
not merely to large-scale suppression but 
also to large-scale corruption. 


Conclusions 


Thus, even the tourist’s restricted obser- 
vations, if put into the fitting frame of ref- 
erence, can yield certain valid generaliza- 
tions about the Soviet regime. Some such 
generalizations may here follow: 


The Soviet economy is a system of waste 
made possible by exploitation: The Soviet 
system has shown that it is capable of spec- 
tacular accomplishments. These, however, 
are strategic points on which the entire 
energy of the system is concentrated. Funds, 
materials, and manpower are thrown into 
key projects without regard to expense. The 
cost is borne by other sectors of the econ- 
omy. Hence the economy is forever out of 
balance. Above all, however, it is clear that 
the prodigious spending of the regime on 
theaters, parks, universities, low-priced lux- 
ury goods, and other loss-leaders must come 
out of somebody’s share of the goods. Every 
observer will see that the country’s ruling 
class, the bureaucracy, shows no signs of 
bearing or sharing economic sacrifices. But 
the official figure of the average worker’s 
monthly wage reveals who is the victim. 
The state, having the monopoly of employ- 
ment in Russia, appropriates the social 
product of the Russian people at the cut- 
rate of 700 to 800 rubles per man a month, 
and thus obtains the vast surpluses it turns 
into armaments, wasteful investments, and 
“gifts” to the people. 


An uprising is not likely to originate with 
the people of the Soviet Union: While there 
are undoubtedly many causes for dissatis- 
faction of the Soviet people, they are offset 
by many satisfactions. The satisfactions 
may be symbolical—like the low-priced ice 
box or luxury camera—but are neverthe- 
less effective. People are induced to be- 
lieve that the good life in the Soviet Union 
is not barred but simply postponed. They 
gloat about the goods they already enjoy 
today and dream of what they will possess 
to-morrow. To a large extent, they have 
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accepted the “free benefits to the common 
people” as the real meaning of communist 
rule. Above all, however, even if dissatis- 
faction were deeper and more acute, it 
could hardly agglomerate, seeing that all 
Soviet society is permeated by organiza- 
tions controlled by the state. Basic change 
in the regime, if it were to come, would 
therefore probably originate within the 
ruling circles rather than the people. 

Recent events in Poland present evidence 
of such disintegration, since the October 
Revolution of 1956 was triggered by an 
opposition group within the communist 
party itself. While there are also opposi- 
tional currents among the Soviet intelligent- 
sia, one cannot, of course, rush to the con- 
clusion that the process, once begun, must 
continue like the rotting of an apple. It is 
quite possible, and even probable, that the 
present opposition within the communist 
ranks will some day be suppressed ruth- 
lessly. The present developments show, 
nevertheless, in what direction one should 
look for the end of communism, when it 
comes. 


Two different revolutionary transforma- 
tions are now occurring: confusion of the 
two is the communists’ aim. The success 
of the new Soviet attempts to bribe their 
citizens depends ultimately on the confu- 
sion between two great revolutionary trans- 
formations that are taking place in our 
era. The first is a movement that has 
spread the advantages of civilization to 
ever-widening circles of people. People 
without means attain more and more access 
to education, theater, art, and recreation. 
This is indeed happening in the Soviet 
Union. But it started a long time ago in 
the West. And the idea of this transforma- 
tion stili belongs, not to communism, but 
to Western democracy. It is the idea which 
constitutes the core of our modern civili- 
zation, and it still achieves almost daily ad- 
vances in Western countries. 

The other transformation is one by which 
man is, by degrees, subjected to state con- 
trol of all his life. Ever-widening circles 
of human activities and motivations are or- 


ganized, manipulated, initiated, or chan. 
neled by the government’s bureaucracy, 
This also is happening within the Soviet 
Union. But this transformation is indeed 
the main undertaking of communism. It is 
the central idea of all communist ideology, 
and the main trend observable in its prac. 
tice. 

The success of Soviet operations with its 
own public and the outside world depend 
on the use of the appeals of the first trans- 
formation in order to hide the second. The 
Soviets use the idea of the people’s access 
to the goods of culture as if it constituted 
the real meaning of their rule, or as if the 
people could share in culture only under 
a fully statist regime. Actually, of course, 
a widening participation in cultural goods 
can be obtained without surrendering one’s 
soul to the state, and, vice versa, the cen- 
tralized control of human life does not 
necessarily entail cultural benefits. The 
Soviets seek to win support for their statist 
regime by means of the symbols of the 
nineteenth century Western criticism of 
the feudal past. They claim—and receive— 
credit for a transformation which has ac- 
tually been the achievement of the modern 


West. 


Operation Tourism is a highly important 
Soviet instrument: On the confusion be- 
tween these two kinds of social transforma- 
tion depends the relative success of the new 
methods of governing the Soviet city popu- 
lation. On it also depends the success of 
Operation Tourism. In spite of Soviet 
poverty, the Soviets feel that the visitor will 
come across sufficient evidence of rising 
standards of living, welfare, and satisfac- 
tion to persuade him of the humanitarian 
character of the regime. The impression 
will be all the more profound to the extent 
to which the visitors are royally treated 
(which they are), little controlled in their 
movements around town (no noticeable re- 
strictions are applied), and free to talk to 
people (imagine discovering support for 
the regime among folk one meets while 
slumming!). The combined effect of low- 
priced luxury goods, new apartment houses, 
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care for children, excellent theater, uni- 
versal book reading, and free education has 
been great on the Soviet population. It 
should be overwhelming on most foreign 
visitors, particularly those from Asia. The 
effect will be all the greater if the visitors 
came to Russia with some kind of cliché 
image of a brutal dictatorship. Even that 
cliché will be allowed to play a role, as the 
Russians regretfully admit that frightful 
“mistakes” were made in the past. The 
stream of tourists will thus turn home car- 
rying with it tales of a real change of Soviet 
rule toward humanism, democracy, free- 
dom. To all those who accept this version, 
the West’s continuing opposition to Soviet 
Russia then appears as a grievous wrong, 
mere reactionary stubbornness seeking to 
stem the march of progress, a prejudice to 
be quickly shed. 


Government of Russia is not communism 
but only part of communist operations. It 
is important to remember that the govern- 
ment of Soviet Russia is not the whole of 
communism. It does not even directly 
represent the aims of communists. Com- 
munism consists of a) an ideology, b) a 
world-wide party organization, and c) the 
governments of a number of countries. The 
government of Russia is thus but a part of 
the total picture, and by no means the part 
that reveals the true meaning. In all their 
operations, communists never make a bee- 
line for their goals. Instead, they often ad- 
vocate things or support institutions which 
are directly opposed to communist aims. 
Like any of their other operations, the gov- 
erning of a people is for communists a 
strategic task which does not always admit 
of the direct pursuit of ideological ends. 
Governing the peoples of the Soviet 
Union is a strategic operation on the road 
to communist world power. Its aim at this 
time is not to realize a full-fledged com- 
munist society, but rather to derive from the 
control of a going concern of two hundred 
million people the maximum of power this 
aggregate will yield. Soviet Russia is not 
communism. Of the two hundred million, 
only some seven million belong to the 
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Party, and of these, only three or four 
thousand to the ruling circles. It is this 
latter group who, along with ruling circles 
of communist parties in the rest of the 
world, form the revolutionary combat or- 
ganization that, among others, controls 
Russia as a source of power. The inten- 
tions of this group are not simply the in- 
tentions of a national government. Nor can 
these intentions be learned from a glance 
at the mode in which they govern the So- 
viet Union. World communism is held to- 
gether by ideology and organization. Only 
a study of the ideological scriptures in the 
setting of organizational discipline reveals 
what the communists are really driving at. 
Any one who reads these texts will find no 
room there for any charitable concerns. 
Instead, the keynote is a will to add con- 
tinuously to the fighting strength of com- 
munist organization in preparation for the 
final battle with the “forces of reaction.” 

Seen in this perspective, governing the 
Soviet Union is basically an operation no 
different from that of governing a trade 
union in a capitalistic country. In both 
cases, the communists are aware that they 
are maneuvering among non-communists 
and cannot get far by harping on commu- 
nist ideology. So they manipulate their 
fellow-men through use of the latter’s own 
concepts and motives. This is precisely the 
meaning of Operation Government in Rus- 
sia. In either case, the ultimate objective is 
the increased strength of communist or- 
ganization. From their control of Russia, 
the communists reap a harvest of military 
strength, economic power, and psychologi- 
cal sway over men everywhere. It is not 
Russia, however, but world communism 
which benefits from this strength. True, 
the Russians occupy a special position in 
communist councils. But the world of Rus- 
sian Communists is not that of Russia and 
her development, but rather the world of 
communist revolution. The open invitation 
of tourists to Russia is the latest use to 
which Russia has been put in the service of 
communism. Of all communist propaganda 
weapons, this one bids to become the most 
formidable. 
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MODERN LETTERS 


The Return to Principle: Three Books 


RUDOLF ALLERS 


Social and Cultural Dynamics. By 
Pitirim Sorokin. Boston: Porter Sargent. 

The Order and Integration of Knowl- 
edge. By William Oliver Martin. Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press. 

Reason and Life. By Julian Marias. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 


THE OPPOSITE of conservatism is not 
liberalism, but progressivism. For con- 
servatives may be liberal, and liberals 
conservative. (Once, in Italy, there existed 
a party called Liberal Conservative; Gae- 
tano Mosca was a member.) One difference 
between the conservative and the progres- 
sive mind may be stated, with some exag- 
geration, thus: the conservative believes that 
the past may teach us, sometimes, what to 
do; while the progressive believes that the 
past tells us only what to avoid. 

The Renaissance and the Reformation, 
two movements which affected profound 
changes in the Western mentality, claimed 
to go back to a forgotten past, it is true: 
but this is not germane to the present dis- 
cussion. For the ideas of conservatism and 
progress, like those of liberalism, are prod- 
ucts of more recent times. The conservative 
is convinced that bygone generations have 
conceived of ideas, created works and insti- 
tutions, and devised forms of life which 
remain valuable even when the times have 
changed. He is inclined to believe, though 
not without reservations, that cultural phe- 
nomena described by the prefix neo- may 
have some meaning, too, for the modern 
mind. 

But these concepts and terms, so far as 


they suggest a return to the past, are dis. 
tasteful to the progressive. To him, what is 
past is obsolete, no longer of use, dead and 
buried, never to be resuscitated. There are 
few phrases the progressive more cordially 
detests than “the good old days.” The pro. 
gressivist creed requires that the new be 
viewed as the better, because mankind must 
be steadily improving on the state it leaves 
behind. 

Two ideas, then, are unacceptable to the 
progressive. One is the concept of a cyclic 
movement in history—even if that move- 
ment is represented as taking on the form 
of an ascending spiral; for the mere notion 
of a return to a stage once passed contra- 
dicts the tenets of progressivism. The other 
unacceptable idea is the belief that there is 
any point in attempting to resume any posi- 
tion, view, or program once it has been 
abandoned. 

This progressive creed, however, has 
been under attack for some time. And this 
is not merely because the expectations and 
prophecies of the progressivists were not 
realized, but also because there is no cogent 
evidence of a “law of progress”. The Heav- 
enly City of the Enlightenment is as utopian 
as ever, and the future appears to many to 
be full of menace, rather than an approach- 
ing state of universal happiness. People ask 
themselves anxiously whether mankind can 
have gone astray; whether we would not be 
prudent to return to our past, and so com- 
mence refreshed, possessed of deeper in- 
sights. 

One sign of this latter attitude is the fact 
that terms like “revisited” and “returning” 
occur more frequently than ever before in 
contemporary literature. This revisiting or 
returning, however, is not a mere senti- 
mental contemplation of things that were, 
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the mere reverie of a traveler looking upon 
ruins; rather, it is prompted by the belief 
that man may retrace his steps, if he has 
lost his way. Similar beliefs may be dis- 
cerned in modern thinkers who—Martin 
Heidegger, for instance, and Gabriel Marcel 
—oppose an authentic form of existence to 
an unauthentic form; or behind A. H. Mas- 
low’s contrast of the “self-actualizing per- 
sonality” with the impulse toward dead- 
ening secular conformity. History, such 
writers feel, is not governed by an immut- 
able law that operates with the fatal force 
of a “law of nature”; nor by an inexorable 
destiny, whether the Hegelian unfolding 
Absolute or that of dialectical materialism. 
It is man himself, they believe, who is re- 
sponsible for the existential form assumed 
by individuals as well as by mankind in 
general. 

Were it not for this conviction, all criti- 
cism of our time would be no better than 
an obituary, the last paragraph of a report 
to be shoved into the dead file. Criticism 
and exhortation have meaning only so long 
as there endures belief in the possibility of 
a metdnoia, belief in man’s capacity to 
change his way before he has arrived at the 
point of no return. 

Three recent books are permeated by the 
conviction that modern man’s plight is not 
hopeless, and that man may be able to give 
a new turn to history. One of these is the 
work of P. A. Sorokin, professor of sociol- 
ogy and director of the Research Center in 
Creative Altruism at Harvard. His Social 
and Cultural Dynamics was first published 
twenty years ago, in four volumes; now it 
is available in a_ one-volume edition, 
abridged and revised. Much had to be 
omitted, but the main arguments and their 
proof are here, nevertheless—with the addi- 
tion of data and bibliography since 1930, 
and some paragraphs touching upon the 
confirmation of Sorokin’s theories by sub- 
sequent social experience. 

Sorokin especially notes three basic 
processes as evidence of the validity of his 
earlier analysis: “‘an epochal shift of the 
creative center of mankind from Europe to 
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the larger area of the Pacific—Atlantic; a 
progressive disintegration of Senate Cul- 
ture, society, and man; an emergence and 
slow growth of the first seedlings of the 
new—ldealistic or Ideational—sociocul- 
tural order.” 

His general theory is well enough known 
to render unnecessary any detailed sum- 
mary. It may suffice to recall that Sorokin 
describes three types of culture—idealistic, 
ideational, and sensate; and that he believes 
the Western world to have been dominated 
increasingly by the sensate mentality, which 
now approaches its catastrophic end. 

Surely these types of culture do exist; 
and his description is accurate and exhaust- 
ive. Idealistic and sensate cultures stand at 
the poles of a series of transitions, of which 
the ideational culture is the most distinct 
form, though closer to the idealistic than 
to the sensate pole. Whether these three 
types are the only fundamental ones, or 
whether certain Sorokin subtypes deserve 
to be considered primordial, is of minor 
importance. What matters is Sorokin’s idea 
of “fluctuation”. He has assembled an im- 
posing amount of data in the fields of art, 
systems of truth and knowledge, ethical and 
juridical beliefs, social relationships, war, 
and the like to prove that throughout 
history one may find an alternation of the 
three principal types of culture. The exist- 
ence of such alternations is indubitable. 
Our problem is how to understand the phe- 
nomenon, and what conclusions to draw 
from it. 

For Sorokin is not content to analyze and 
develop a theory of socio-cultural dynam- 
ics. He desires to arrive at a diagnosis of 
the “crisis of our age”, and to predict how 
the future of the West will be shaped; to 
describe “the tragic scenery of the twilight 
of the Sensate phase of our culture.” How- 
ever tragic the setting, Sorokin is convinced 
that out of the crisis will emerge a better 
state of mankind; for he believes in an 
intrinsic principle of change, compared 
with which extrinsic factors play only the 
role of additional determinants. He feels 
the more certain of the accuracy of his 
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analysis and theory, since recent events 
have borne him out. 

One point Sorokin does not make as 
clearly as might be wished. He refers re- 
peatedly to the inner freedom of socio- 
cultural systems, which he seems to think 
analogical to organisms. Yet he scarcely 
answers the question whether, and to what 
extent, man may contribute to the process 
of civilization—and so be responsible for 
what happens to himself and his successors. 
If cultures emerge, unfold, and decay sim- 
ply by virtue of an intrinsic principle, there 
seems to be little scope for man to influence 
the course of history. Nor is it enough to 
say that this principle operates through 
man’s free decisions. In his other works, 
however, Professor Sorokin appeals direct- 
ly to man and mundane endeavors. 

Sorokin is far from condemning all Sen- 
sate Culture; he is quite aware of its 
achievements, recognizing that such values 
have justification. The fullness of culture 
would be realized if the values of all three 
fundamental cultural types were recognized 
and harmonized: that is, ordered. 

“Order” is the key to another book, 
which—though with a different purpose 
and a different method—is concerned with 
questions like those which preoccupy Soro- 
kin. Professor William Oliver Martin, 
chairman of the department of philosophy 
at the University of Rhode Island, is the 
author of The Order and Integration of 
Knowledge. He belongs to a group of phi- 
losophers who, in 1948, formed the Asso- 
ciation for Realistic Philosophy; and he 
was a contributor to their symposium 
Return to Reason (Chicago: Regnery, 
1953). His recent book is intended to out- 
line, on the one hand, the order of knowl- 
edge; and, on the other, the order of learn- 
ing or education. For the author holds that 
the order of learning must be founded on 
the order of knowing—which, in turn, is 
founded on the order of being. Therefore 
metaphysics is given precedence over epis- 
temology, analysis of language, and a forti- 
ori over all manner of practice. 

Such problems, at first glance, may ap- 


pear to be unrelated to those of shaping 
man’s life and polity, or to those discussed 
by Sorokin. But there really is a close re- 
lationship: and not merely because there is 
nothing more “practical” than their, all 
achievements flowing from theoretical in- 
sight. For, what is even more, when man 
no longer recognizes the significance of first 
principles, he soon fails to recognize the 
meaning of second principles: he is lost in 
the pursuit of peripheral aims. 

There is much discussion today of the 
neglect of “basic research” in favor of in- 
quiries that promise immediate practical 
results. Serious doubts have arisen con- 
cerning the reasonableness of the average 
school curriculum—and university curricu- 
lum. Yet few people have touched upon the 
fundamental error, which is the ignoring of 
first principles—and, in consequence, the 
misinterpretation of the order of knowl- 
edge. The truism that “first things come 
first” makes sense only if there endures an 
understanding of what things are first, and 
how they are related to things secondary. 

Since Aristotle, “first” has been an equiv- 
ocal term. What we encounter first in learn- 
ing and experience, is last in the order of 
knowledge and being. And what first 
appeals to man, because it promises satis- 
faction and comfort, often is secondary to 
things of a significance less obvious but 
more rewarding. 

Man hates to be shocked out of his ac- 
customed complacency, to be forced to 
revise standpoints, to change attitudes 
which seemingly suit his potentialities. And 
so, too, societies dislike having to confess 
to divergence from the path of reason. Man 
prefers to compromise; to flatter himself 
that, after all, he is on the right way, need- 
ing only to proceed farther that he may 
realize his fantastic hopes. 

Such is the response of the typical pro- 
gressive. “Juvenile delinquency is rampant; 
the incidence of neurosis greater than ever; 
college students do not know how to spell 
or to construct a sentence. Is anything 
wrong with education? Oh, not at all: these 
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flaws occur only because we have not been 
sufficiently progressive.” 

Against this complacency and_ these 
shopworn slogans, Martin’s book offers 
some remedy. His presentation is the more 
convincing for being put in the form of con- 
structive affirmation. Professor Martin in- 
vestigates the nature of, and the relation- 
ships among, the several kinds of theoreti- 
cal and practical knowledge; and the role 
metaphysics plays in each of them. He does 
not claim for metaphysics the place of a 
lawgiver for empirical disciplines; he 
makes the important distinction between 
constitutive and regulative principles. Only 
the latter are derived from metaphysics. 
The Return to Reason is not a Return to 
Rationalism; with Martin and his associ- 
ates, it is primarily a return to Aristotelian 
Realism. But the analysis of the structure of 
knowledge remains valid even if another 
metaphysics is posited—provided the alter- 
native metaphysics does not require either 
arbitrary limitation to certain data only, 
or fantastic constructions based on arbi- 
trary prejudices. 

Reason also is a key word for Julian 


Marias, a disciple of Ortega and of Zubiri. 
In his Reason and Life, translated by Reid 
and Sarmiento, Marias presents a new sort 
of introduction to philosophy, new insofar 
as it aims at a balanced and integrated pres- 


entation of human problems. Sorokin’s 
approach is that of the history of civiliza- 
tion and of sociology; Martin’s, that of 
metaphysics; Marias’, the phenomenology 
of the human situation, and the role played 
therein by truth, by history, by reason, and 
by metaphysics. In this breadth of view 
one senses the influence of Ortega—with 
whom, however, Marias disagrees on more 
than one point. (See Mora’s Ortega y Gas- 
set, to be reviewed in an early number of 
MopERN AGE.) 

Though Marias chooses as his starting- 
point the phenomenology of the human 
situation, this does not make him an exis- 
tentialist in the popular use of that term; 
nor does he become an “essentialist” by 
stressing the significance of reason. The 
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reason of which he speaks is not that of 
the idealists or epistemologists; it is “vital 
reason,” a term derived from Ortega, mani- 
festing itself both in individual lives and 
in the history of civilizations. Herein Ma- 
rias differs from the existentialists (whom 
he never quotes, with the exception of Hei- 
degger—who is called an_ existentialist, 
even in learned journals, only by mistake 
and against Heidegger’s own emphatic dis- 
avowals). For existentialists speak much 
of “historicity,” but have little understand- 
ing of, or interest in, history; their phi- 
losophy is concerned, almost exclusively, 
with individual existence. Nor does Marias 
display that disregard for past philosophies 
which afflicts the existentialists. 

The term “vital reason” is chosen by 
Marias to indicate a position above both 
vitalism and rationalism, either of which is 
one-sided. Reason Marias understands in a 
wider meaning than simply that of abstract 
or scientific reasoning: reason is the funda- 
mental characteristic of human existence, 
implying a reversal of the Cartesian 
cogito; for reason is “vital”—that is, 
rooted in the nature of human existence. 
Therefore it also is “historical reason”. But 
Marias does not use this latter term as 
Hegel does: for Marias, historical reason is 
not an impersonal, suprahuman, absolute 
“Idea” that unfolds in the course of history. 
The past is not dead, nor is it subsumed in 
the present; the past is living, active in the 
individual as well as in the record of civil- 
ization. 

It seems probable that we witness today 
the end of an age, as Father John Courtney 
Murray suggested recently. Every turning- 
point is also a point of decision. This, after 
all, is the meaning of the term “crisis” that 
one hears on every hand. So long as man 
is willing to face the decisions that history 
demands, he does not end at the point of 
no return. If man has the courage, and the 
humility, to admit to himself that he has 
gone astray, he may find his way back to 
the point where he left the path of reason. 
Only at a crossroads is a choice possible. 


But the hour of decision also is an hour of 
darkness, an hour in which man seeks and 
needs guidance: he asks that a light be held 
up to him, that he may see the ways. No 


The Noble Hart that 


light can illuminate the ways, no voice can 
describe them, but that of reason. This light 
shines, this voice speaks, in these three 


books. 


Harbours Vertuous Thought 


ROBERT Y. DRAKE, JR. 


Still Rebels, Still Yankees, and Other 
Essays. By Donald Davidson. Louisi- 
ana State University Press. 


IN THIS VOLUME of essays, all but two of 
which have been published before, Mr. 
Davidson is principally concerned, as he 
tells us, with “the impact of the modern 
regime upon the great continuum of human 
experience to which we apply the inade- 
quate term ‘tradition’; and no less with the 
response of tradition to that impact, in the 
arts and in society.” For one who has, as 
a student, been transfixed, in awful delight, 
by his glittering eye and oracular voice 
there is much here that is familiar; but, if 
it is familiar, it is still as relevant and as 
cogent as the words of the prophet always 
are. Those who are less well acquainted 
with Mr. Davidson’s work will find here a 
coherent statement of the rationale which 
lies behind his literary and social criticism. 

For Mr. Davidson, literature can never be 
divorced from the society which produced 
it. This is admittedly not a new approach 
to the study of literature, as we know from 
the work of the sociological and Marxist 
critics. But Mr. Davidson’s handling of the 
approach is, I believe, unique in that it 
deals with literature not simply as a product 
of a particular society, to be explained in 
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terms of cause and effect, but, what is most 
important, as a judgment on that society. 
Such a conception of literature implies a 
view of art and life as constituting an or- 
ganic union, which, as Mr. Eliot and others 
have reminded us, we dissociate at our 
peril. But Mr. Davidson is, in a very real 
sense, not only a prophet but an apocalyp- 
tist, who, if he can read the signs of the 
times, also attempts to tell us what the signs 
mean in the ultimate context of eternity. 

The divided sensibility, that schizoid split 
between head and heart which we have 
come to deplore in modern life, Mr. David- 
son views as a result of the conflict between 
tradition, which is made up of the sacred 
intuitive truths of the heart adapted as a 
way of life, and antitradition, which is 
based on logic and abstraction divorced 
from the context of reality and erected into, 
not a way of life, but a principle. He pro- 
ceeds to call attention to the awareness of 
this conflict, which really began in the 
Renaissance, in modern works as different 
in design and execution as the novels of 
Thomas Hardy and Stark Young’s So Red 
the Rose. 

Poetry, too, has suffered since the “lit- 
erary” and specialized tendencies have 
gained ascendency over the “non-literary” 
or oral and traditional elements in our art. 
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Indeed, in “Poetry and Tradition,” orig- 
inally given as an address before the Van- 
derbilt University Chapter of Phi Beta 
Kappa, he concludes that even the work of 
great “literary” poets (Homer, Virgil, 
Dante, Chaucer, Shakespeare) is really tra- 
dition itself. He does not elaborate on this 
profound—and perhaps startling—obser- 
vation enough to suit me; but what he 
means, I believe, is that the really great 
“literary” poetry is traditional in that it 
involves no highly specialized knowledge, 
no separation of art and life, no exploita- 
tion of “techniques,” but a deep and abid- 
ing knowledge of those old truths of the 
heart about love and hate and sin and salva- 
tion—those paradoxes which lie at the core 
of reality. These are the themes of the great- 
est literature, both “literary” and “non- 
literary.” They constitute the burden of 
that poetry which is produced by and for 
the folk as Mr. Davidson shows in “The 
Tradition of Irreverence” and “Current 
Attitudes Toward Folklore,” and they are 
found in that sacred poetry (though in a 
folk culture there is less distinction between 
the secular and the sacred than there is in 
a more “sophisticated” culture) which is 
readily available to all of the folk, as he 
demonstrates in “The Sacred Harp in the 
Land of Eden.” 

This folk society, with its happy union 
of heart and head, of thought and feeling, 
its agreement between poetry and sweet 
music, its happy wedding of “form” and 
“content” was precisely what the modern 
southern author had ready to hand when 
he came to write; and it in large part ac- 
counts for the production of a superior 
modern literature in the South—and also 
for the inevitable corollary, the lack of such 
a superior literature elsewhere in the United 
States. This is the thesis of “Why the Mod- 
ern South Has a Great Literature,” orig- 
inally delivered as a speech before the 
Southern Literary Festival in 1950. (No- 
tice the highly appropriate inclusion of 
another speech in this collection.) The one 
exception to his thesis proves the rule for 
Mr. Davidson; for the exception is Robert 
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Frost, long identified with the traditional 
culture of Old New England but long a 
voice crying in the industrial wilderness of 
the North. That the artist arising in a 
traditional society does not always appro- 
priate the popular lore with success Mr. 
Davidson points out in “Yeats and the 
Centaur,” where he suggests that Yeats 
fails in his attempt because he lets art as- 
sume the supremacy over popular lore. His 
“appropriation” is consequently self-con- 
scious and “literary,” and there is little 
of the unity between the popular lore and 
high art which Mr. Davidson finds in 
Homer, Virgil, and Dante. 

Three essays from Mr. Davidson’s The 
Attack on Leviathan, unhappily long out of 
print, serve to advance his thesis. They are 
“Still Rebels, Still Yankees,” “New York 
and the Hinterland,” and “Regionalism and 
Nationalism in American Literature.” It is 
a logical extension of Mr. Davidson’s orig- 
inal assumption that “good” literature can 
arise only in a “good” society, where heart 
and head are joined, and that to remain 
“good” this literature must remain dis- 
tinctively individual—and, yes, regional— 
and true to the society which produced it, 
resisting every effort of the scientific regime 
of “abstraction” and “principle” to make it 
conform, reasserting its old allegiance to 
the “illogical” paradoxes of the heart, 
which are of the essence of truth, in the 
face of the relentless “logic” of a regime 
which sacrifices all for facts and whose 
supreme apprehension of paradox is mir- 
rored in the false and cataclysmic “logic” 
of a “safe” hydrogen bomb. 

Mr. Davidson is at his most vehement— 
and least convincing, | believe—when he 
departs from an apology for poetry or lit- 
erature as tradition and undertakes a de- 
fense of traditional society, in particular of 
the South. One might say that he almost 
reverses the original statement and con- 
cludes that all tradition is poetry, an end in 
itself, almost a Name whereby we might 
be saved. This is a familiar hazard which 
the apologist encounters and one to which, 
in his zeal, he is often and perhaps excus- 


ably liable to fall a prey. Instances of this 
falling off occur particularly in “Mr. Cash 
and the Proto-Dorian South,” an otherwise 
judicious review of W. J. Cash’s The Mind 
of the South, in which he attempts, among 
other things, to rationalize the principle of 
white supremacy by saying that, without 
it, the “equilibrium” of southern society 
and “democracy for white people” could 
not be maintained. Admittedly, the relax- 
ation of the principle of “white suprem- 
acy,” “integration,” and other so-called 
liberal movements involve a great risk for 
the southerner and his society. Yet realism 
of the most soul-searching kind and—I will 
dare to say it—Christian charity, which 
always involves the risk of the Cross, com- 
mand no less. There are times, also, when 
in an effort to carry conviction he affects 
a quaintness and a familiarity with his 
audience which are unworthy of him. 

But Mr. Davidson is never pusillanimous. 
I would say, rather, that he displays here 
the same nobility which he ascribes to Pro- 


fessor Jay B. Hubbell’s The South in Amer- 
ican Literature in its routing of many of 
the national “phantasms” about southern 
literature; and he speaks with the same 
gallantry and chivalry which he observes 
in John Gould Fletcher in his memoir of 
that unhappy expatriate who came home 
again to Arkansas. For, truly, here is that 
magnanimity which Spenser depicted as 
“the noble hart that harbours vertuous 
thought,” which is not afraid to hate fierce- 
ly and love strongly, which, though it 
dwells in the midst of a people of unclean 
lips, can still cry, “O Jerusalem, Jerusa- 
lem.” For Mr. Davidson is himself one of 
the Tall Men he has written about, who at 
the summit of a long career as artist and 
apologist stands forth in a nation of what 
James Thurber has called “bowel-fearful 
people” as a man afraid only of God, never 
of Leviathan. And, like Spenser’s “noble 
hart,” he can never rest until he has 
brought forth the fruit of eloquence and 


glory. 


The Scattered Limbs of the Poet 


PAUL CARROLL 


Cyele For Mother Cabrini. By John 
Logan. Grove Press. $3.50 ($1.00 in the 
Grove Evergreen Series.) 


“WHEN I TRY to put it all into a phrase | 
say, Man can embody truth but he cannot 
know it,” wrote Yeats from his death bed 
on Cap Martin: “You can refute Hegel,” 
he goes on to explain, “but not the Saint or 
the Song of Sixpence.” 

Not that these poems in Mr. John Logan’s 
first book, Cycle For Mother Cabrini, have 
the wisdom and audacity of a dying Yeats, 
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but they should take a legitimate place 
among the company of poets who, like 
Yeats himself, know that if one is to bring 
forth more than occasional garden-party 
verses, he must be involved in the truths of 
the body as well as those of the spirit; and 
that perhaps the two are not so very dis- 
similar. Disjecti membra poetae, the An- 
cients said about the mutilation of Orpheus 
on the coast of Thrace: his scattered limbs, 
it is told, sang on the sand while the sev- 
ered head rolled into the Aegean where. 
mourning in song for his bride, it was 
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carried by the waves to Lesbos. It is as if 
Orpheus embodies his own truth in the 
legend. And possibly this is why one fre- 
quently feels tempted to quarrel with men 
of the philosophical appetite, who would 
build a mansion for reality by means of 
the intellect alone. Non ignoravi me mor- 
talem genuisse, the poet also should be able 
to say. And he might add: this means my 
flesh and bones as well. 

It is out of this mysterious condition that 
these poems of John Logan have come. 
Generalities and paraphrase are foreign, 
if not odious to poetry, its life being in the 
very lines themselves. Despite this, I can- 
not resist thinking that so much in these 
ten poems seems to be implicated in a mod- 
ern experience of the Resurrection of the 


Flesh. 


High cold keen the Cumbre air 
As the light from the stone and shattering 
stars 


But there is nowhere mountain air 
So cold or keen or bright or 

Thin as is Francesca’s wrist 
Humming hyaline 

Along the risen limb. 


At other times it is sort of a premature 
intimation of that Resurrection. “And rac- 
ing along the rim/ Of Indian Gully,” Logan 
recalls in a poem about an incident from 


boyhood, 


As fear light as laughter I sudden felt 
A creature flare with beauty 


At the back of my eye; 

I knew my limbs and body 

Sang on me sometimes— 

But this was brighter than my arms. 


To read what may seem like dogma into 
these lines does not, I hope, conveniently 
wrap and knot the poems into some kind of 
apologetic parcel. Whether or not Logan’s 
view of Resurrection is even orthodox for 
the moment is superfluous: that is better left 
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to the harangues of his secular and neo- 
Catholic critics; what does matter is the 
solemnity and profundity of such an experi- 
ence. It is this which gives Cycle For 
Mother Cabrini its peculiar, demanding, 
exciting integrity, and which more than 
persuades me a new poet has come into 
American letters. 

One evening several years ago, the late 
Wallace Stevens delivered a lecture at the 
University of Chicago. The one thing that 
sticks in my mind is his insistence that such 
an idea as the Eternity of the World was 
a poetic idea, and eternally true, regardless 
of the theorems of the modern science, or 
of the prejudices of the theologians. 

The Eternity of the World, Stevens ar- 
gued, was the only kind of subject worthy 
of the true poet. Portentous indeed, and 
Stevens was possibly speaking from a pla- 
tonic couch: it is within the implications of 
his opinion, nevertheless, that Logan’s 
poetic belief in Resurrection might best be 
considered. 

At the Second Coming of Our Lord and 
Saviour, the bodies of the dead shall leave 
their graves and, breathing and walking 
about again, be reunited finally with their 
souls forever. After the general judgment 
in the valley of Jehoshapat, so the Patristic 
Fathers teach, time will be no more. But 
what is time? asks Augustine. Resurrection, 
like any dogma of the Church, invokes the 
ancient Christian paradox of the two 
worlds, which in certain parts of its intric- 
acy only a poet perhaps can comprehend: 
that is to say, even as we exist in this world, 
there is a sense in which we are in eternity 
already so that our nature, corruptible, 
dying, is also even now incorruptible, and 
glorious. Not a thing for intellect alone, 
possibly not even for faith alone, an idea 
like this must be borne by the poet in his 
limbs as well. And so one finds Logan ask- 
ing in “Prologue and Questions for St. 
Augustine,” which has some of the best 
writing in the book: 


Is not Lethe best 


Of the streams of heaven, 
Not most whispered 


With the slow blowing 

Lotuses of the stars? I have 

Felt this rain and it was 

Cool in my neck’s root; 

Saint, is our forgetting 

The least of the memories of heaven! 


Here it is almost as if the body itself asks 
the questions. The questions, in fact, arose 
in part out of an earlier intuition of the 
effects of sin, always a spiritual reality in 
the end, upon mortal flesh: 


And | lift bread to mouth 
Without trouble, at the corner 


Turn right sin is like this 
Why sin is natural as blue is 
But drags at joints 
Unnaturally 

Dries membranes with sand 


Is most clinging most cold most 
Crabbed of all the casual 
Things. 


Any of a dozen or so pious poets could 
fancy and describe the resurrecting flesh 
and the geography of the life after death, 
but Logan alone, as far as | know, is the 
one who can experience while still in this 
life such a bewildering glorious moment. 
For when he considers the River of For- 
getfullness, it is far from comforting. The 
intellectual, and physical, intensity of his 
lines almost echo the riconoscenza il cor mi 
that gnawed at Dante on the banks of Lethe 
in Purgatory: however, whereas Matilda 
plunges Dante into the waters, and purified 
them of all memory of sin, he is led to the 
eyes of Beatrice on the farther shore, Logan 
abruptly halts at the more frightening, in- 
tense, poignant part of the experience. To 
drink of Lethe in Logan’s poem is not to 
find oblivion; it is hardly a locum refrigerii, 
lucis, et pacis like in Dante; it is instead 
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that moment when we are most humanly 
aware: the moment when, simultaneously, 
a man forgets all and remembers all of his 
transgressions. Imperative, acutely con- 
scious, a cold sensuous rain on the root 
of the neck, his experience of Lethe is also 
the conventional one: we shall drink the 
waters and forget, no longer need, our mem- 
ory of sin. And the very act of forgetting 
is realized as it were by intimation by the 
poet in whom the memory of sin remains 
quite active; time is suspended, for the inti- 
mation involves the future Day of Wrath, 
and also an immemorial past in which, as 
the Platonists said, we all may have seen 
Paradise before we came into this world; 
and the body which bears such a moment 
is both the flesh that has sinned and the® 
glorious ‘limbs about which the Apostle © 
spoke. 
This kind of passionate moment one finds 
only in the best poetry. 


II 


A belief in Resurrection, even if that 
belief be a poetic one, is quite out of fash- 
ion today. But what difference if the vast 
bleak atom-world of Lucretius is clumsy 
according to the opinions of our science? 
Or if the Angels of Rilke outrage the ortho- 
dox with their peculiarities, and embarrass 
his secular admirers by their existence? 
Nevertheless, if, as I have supposed, there 
actually exists a platonic world of poetic 
ideas, there remains a dimension in which 
such ideas in order to have validity must, 
as it were, put on bone and flesh. They must 
exist in a particular time and in a particular 
place. There must be a contemporaneity. 
Why is it, then, that an experience like 
Resurrection should be given to a poet of 
our generation? 

Asked by a contemporary, a question like 
this can only admit of false or lop-sided 
answers. There is a way, however, in 
which Logan himself suggests part of our 
answer. About his own poems he has said: 


They are concerned with the Saints as 
heroes of the will and lovers, as incredi- 
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bles. . . . They reintroduce the supersti- 
tion of ghosts and the lonely fallacy of 
the lack of a natural place for man. 


These heroic Saints seem quite another 
thing from the Daimons who came bringing 
metaphors to Yeats. They insist in fact so 
unreservedly upon a life of their own that 
one suspects the poet of trying, at times, 
to exorcise them by allowing them speech 
in his lines. Still, in what way can an an- 
tique notion like the Communion of Saints 
have any contemporaneity ? 

In addition to the great perennial human 
truths which each succeeding age must 
learn, if often only fragmentarily, there 
seem to be private and minor truths each 
generation must bear for itself. Eventually 
one grows bored at finding the truths of 
this century embodied, almost exclusively, 
in the nymphomaniacs, raw adolescents, 
the pederasts, the bogus angels and crimi- 
nals of our modern literature. The Saints 
of Logan—so prodigal, interrogating, often 
so gorgeous—seem more interesting figures 
to convey some of our truths; and if they 
do not always flatter our prejudices, if they 
occasionally outrage, this is only a tribute 
to their powers, and an indication of Lo- 
gan’s authenticity as poet. 

What could be more outrageous to an 
enlightened modern, for instance, than a 
man who at once is both great intellectual 
and profound, almost extravagant believer? 
Who more outrageous than Bishop Augus- 
tine? Although all of Logan’s curious strin- 
gent mind is in his poem about the Saint, 
what makes it more than the usual, pro- 
saic, crabby modern intellectual search and 
doubt, is the deep and troubling intuition, 
which haunts in the very midst of the 
mind’s questions, that the body, both mor- 
tal and resurrected, is part and parcel of 
any permanent spiritual truth mind or soul 
may find. A union of matter with spirit is 
preposterous, as Blaise Pascal knew: even 
more preposterous, perhaps, is when they 
meet with such gentleness and such vio- 
lence, as in this poem. 

Another of the fine biographical poems 
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tells of Antony the Copt, who went into 
the wastes of the Thebaid in his early man- 
hood, emerging over eighty years later a 
monument of Christian sanity. In Logan’s 
poem, the Solitary— illiterate, obstinate, a 
despiser of logic and the polite Greek learn- 
ing—becomes a hero of the will because, 
instead of merely shadow-boxing with psy- 
chotic gobblins and minor lusts, he battles 
against the Fallen Angels, the powers and 
principalities. M. Maritain has suggested 
how the latest, most subtle stratagem of 
Satan in our time is to ensnare men into 
the proud illusion that He and His hosts 
could not possibly exist. But the devils’ 
eyes, St. Antony tells us in some strange 
lines, “‘are dead as the agate/Dawn. Their 
stony paws/Click on the eggs of souls.” 
And although Antony gave a lifetime to 
fighting the devils with his body, his fiercest 
temptation in Logan’s poem is not one of 
the flesh; it is a pernicious haunting inti- 
mation of Resurrection which, however 
beautiful, one suspects is actually a kind of 
fake gnostic vision intended to lure the 
Saint away from the battle he is waging 
with his body in the midst of a dying civi- 
lization dedicated as much to “ever-present, 
ever-pressing temptations to idolatry, for- 
nication, and unnatural vice” as our own. 


And once he felt his ghost 

Stand aside, saw it 

Climb the lower hills of air 

To meet the fallen Lord 

Whose morning beauty still 

Shivers in the brightness there, 

And flings its protean hands 

Of light. His soul fought and turned 
And stood again in him. 


These Saints of Logan, then, are a mir- 
ror for a profoundly troubling area of con- 
temporary experience, one which we prob- 
ably prefer to describe by more secular and 
medicinal names. And if there often is 
something baroque, even gaudy about these 
poems (indeed, one of the titles reads: 
“The Death of Southwell: A Verse Melo- 
drama with Homilies on Light and Sin”), 
it is a gaudiness, a masculine excess Logan 


shares with Wallace Stevens and Robert 
Lowell. And it seems high time that, among 
the carefully-caught-regrets, billets-doux, 
and fashionable hard-boiled ironies of so 


Alanbrooke’s Memoirs 


HARRY ELMER BARNES 


The Turn Of The Tide. By Arthur Bry- 
ant. New York: Doubleday and Com- 
pany. 624 pp. $6.95. 


THE SUBTITLE of this book is “A History 
of the War Years Based on the Diaries of 
Field-Marshal Lord Alanbrooke, Chief of 
the Imperial General Staff.” Another vol- 
ume is expected to follow, for this one cov- 
ers only the period from the outbreak of 
the War to the Quebec Conference of Au- 
gust, 1943. General Alanbrooke became 
British Chief of Staff and would have been 
made “Supreme Commander” of the Anglo- 
American forces in Europe had it not been 
deemed the best policy to give this post to 
General Eisenhower. In light of the fact 
that Alanbrooke was far and away the most 
important British military figure in the 
second World War, it seems strange that 
few Americans had heard of the man before 
the appearance of this volume. 

Three outstanding presentations of the 
British case and point of view regarding 
the War have now been published: Church- 
ill’s own books, the two-volume account by 
the late Chester Wilmot, and the work un- 
der review. When the second volume comes 
along it will probably be conceded that the 
Bryant treatise is the most substantial and 
reliable of the three. 

The book is full of interesting and not 
generally known details, such as that Hitler 
might well have won the war in the winter 
of 1939-1940 had not a German airplane 
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much recent American verse, now with this 
book there are a few more scattered limbs 
for the Muses to collect along the Thracean 
shore. 


bearing his invasion plans been forced 
down in Belgium in January, 1940, and 
the plans seized and transmitted to the 
British. This, and the ensuing very cold 
and stormy weather, led Hitler to postpone 
his invasion of the West until late spring 
when the Allies were better prepared to 
deal with it. It is also revealed that there 
were repeated and fundamental clashes in 
strategic and logistic plans as between Brit- | 
ain and the. United States over such things 
as the North African campaign, the inva- 
sion of the “soft underbelly of Europe,” the 
cross-Channel attack, and the like. What- 
ever England may have lacked in carrying 
her share of the military burden after the 
American forces arrived in Europe in great 
numbers, she partly made up by averting 
the disaster which would have followed 
execution of the precipitate American plans 
for an attack across the Channel, one as” 
early as 1942. The better-known clashes 
with Stalin are also amply described. 
Equally absorbing are Alanbrook’s im- 
pressions of various personalities in the 
war. Churchill was full of determination, 
courage, and indomitable energy, but was 
conceited, rash, and impetuous. Had it not 
been for Alanbrooke’s restraining influence, 
Churchill might have lost the War by pull- 
ing off a number of “Gallipolis.” This re- 
straint was not an easy task, for, whereas 
Roosevelt recognized that he did not know 
very much about military matters and was 
easily controlled by General Marshall, 
Churchill thought himself a second Marl- 
borough as a strategist. Stalin is presented 
as a shrewd, bargaining realist utterly de- 
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void of sentiment and interested only in 
facts, especially facts regarding the Allied 
support of Russia in the War and the later 
peace. 

The great American contribution to win- 
ning the War might seem to have consisted 
mainly in personal “charm,” backed up by 
great masses of men and supplies. Roose- 
velt appears as a novice in military matters 
hut as a very adroit politician who radiated 
charm. Similarly, General Marshall. While 
later coming to concede Marshall’s admin- 
istrative ability and his knowledge of logis- 
tics, Alanbrooke felt him sadly lacking in 
strategic genius: “Very charming as usual 
...a big man and a very great gentleman 
who inspired trust but did not impress me 
by the ability of his brain.” Had Alan- 
brooke been acquainted with Marshall’s 
role in withholding information from Short 
and Kimmel at Pearl Harbor, and his later 
conduct before the Congressional investi- 
gation of Pearl Harbor in 1945, he might 
have modified his faith in Marshall’s in- 
tegrity ! 

General Eisenhower’s great contribution 
was his remarkable ability to maintain in- 


ternational impartiality and reconcile di- 
vergent points of view—a main reason why 
he was made Supreme Allied Commander! 
“Ike was blest with a wonderful charm that 
carried him far; perhaps his greatest asset 
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was a greater share of luck than most of us 
receive in life... . As Supreme Comman- 
der what he may have lacked in military 
ability he greatly made up for by the 
charm of his personality.” The one Ameri- 
can who went far beyond logistics and 
charm was Douglas MacArthur. Alan- 
brooke regards him as a master strategist 
and “the greatest general of the last war.” 

General Alanbrooke emerges as a keen 
analyst of strategy and personality; but, 
like Churchill, he gives less evidence of 
grasping the larger political implications 
of the conflict. Nor does he give any ink- 
ling that the British escape at Dunkirk was 
made possible only by Hitler’s calling off 
his forces so as to facilitate his plan for 
negotiations with Britain. There is - full 
information on the strategic plans laid at 
Casablanca, but no clear perception of the 
far greater significance of the “Uncondi- 
tional Surrender” slogan there adopted— 
perhaps the most fateful decision in the 
history of the human race and surely the 
most disastrous of modern times. 

In short, General Alanbrooke comes out 
well—at least in his own estimate and that 
of his collaborator—as a keen and ener- 
getic military realist with unusual ability 
to size up personalities. This is probably 
all that can reasonably have been demanded 
of him. 
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CORRESPONDENCE AND COMMENT 


Louis Filler 


YOU MAY TAKE it as a compliment that I 
am writing this comment upon your article, 
“Immortal Mr. Dooley,” by Francis Rus- 
sell. This is the second article to take off 
from my Mr. Dooley: Now and Forever, 
and the first article or review of the book 
I have troubled to treat seriously; and not 
so much for itself—this may be of limited 
interest—as for its relations to your overall 
purposes. The other article appears in the 
October 1, 1956, issue of the New Republic, 
“The Poised Shillelagh,” by one William 
Esty, and was followed up by a variety of 
letters from readers of that publication. 
The entire plot contained elements which 
seemed to me beneath contempt. Although 
I must confess to being what a fellow-trav- 
eler once called (he was not being com- 
plimentary) “really a liberal,” and com- 
mitted to something somewhere between 
the different things I think Thoreau and 
Lincoln had in mind, there is no question 
but that conservatism is the dynamic intel- 
lectual movement today on our national 
scene, such as it is, and merits thought and 
consideration. 

It does not trouble me that Mr. Russell 
has no regard for my views, or for my 
Progressive Era—I call it mine because, 
with a book in print on the subject, | know 
no one else who wants it; a variety of peo- 
ple try to exploit it from time to time. Mr. 
Russell is more than welcome to his opin- 
ions, and I see no purpose served by chal- 
lenging them. I look forward to nothing 
more than a multiple-form of opinion. How- 
ever, there is a major difficulty with Mr. 
Russell’s article. You will note above that 
I refer to the article by the New Republic 
scrivener as contemptible. But you cannot 
know, from my comment, what it is that, 
in my opinion, makes it contemptible. Let 


it suffice for present purposes that the ar- 
ticle does not see anybody like the Finley 
Peter Dunne envisioned by Mr. Russell. 
Mr. Esty, and his enthusiastic readers, seem 
to assume that Dunne, had he had the good 
fortune to be living in recent years, would 
have voted for Stevenson, and possibly for 
Wallace, in a previous election. They were 
not made aware of Dunne’s friendship with 
Warren G. Harding, and only hazily and 
unmeaningfully of his army of other, shall 
we say, not radical friends. 

But neither would your readers realize, 
by reading Mr. Russell’s article, that Dunne 
was a partisan of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Now, I realize that Mr. Russell does not 
think such facts are important: he is more 
concerned for what he deems to be the 
more profound facts of Dunne’s essential 
conservatism. Mr. Russell thinks I am in- 
terested in presenting Dunne as “one em- 
bodiment of the reformist progressive era.” 
This is not quite accurate, as it happens; 
but more important is the fact that he has 
not thought the matter through. He cannot 
explain the fact that Dunne’s high noon 
exactly parallels the era of the muckrakers, 
and that the rest is largely anti-climax. 

I suggest that this is more “profound” a 
fact than that which Mr. Russell has ex- 
cerpted from the solid body of Dunne’s 
work for the delectation of your readers. 
It is not my interest to make conservatives 
into liberals, or liberals into anything else. 
But we have, I believe, a vast amount of 
defining to do, if we are to put our houses 
into order, and a stop to the senseless hor- 
rors of such modern careers as I could 
mention which disgrace both our radical 
and conservative traditions. 

The answer is, I believe, to root our con- 
victions in tangibles. History is one of those 
merciless and ever-present tangibles; and it 
is shallow to pass off the era of the progres- 
sives with a knowing you-and-I-know-what- 
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a-cheap-pragmatic-show-that-was wink—as 
shallow as it would be to treat so the era of 
the abolitionists. 

Have a look at the Progressive Era, some- 
time, reserving the preconceptions. You 
may be surprised to discover how many 
roads and byways it offers—how many of 
them are open and populated, and danger- 
ous but invigorating to explore. You will 
find other challenges besides that presented 
by Finley Peter Dunne: remarkable per- 
sonages whom you will no more recognize 
from the clichés than you can recognize 
seasoned literary works by glancing at the 
incredible covers of the paperbacks. 

Know thy neighbor, I suggest. Love and 
contempt take care of themselves; the only 
problem is with their quality. 

—LOUIS FILLER 
Antioch College 


Dean Terrill 


THE POWERFUL study of Mr. Frederick D. 
Wilhelmsen (“History, Toynbee, and the 
Modern Mind: Betrayal of the West,” Mop- 
ERN AGE, Vol. 1, No. 1), analyzing the non 
sequiturs and emptiness of the modern 
Liberals’ fiat as to the “meaning of his- 
tory,” calls to mind their misuse of words 
as they endeavor to establish the bases for 
their dogma. 

Words expressing concepts of the intel- 
lect, the emotions, and the spirit seldom 
carry the same meaning in any two eras 
and, equally or less often, to any two per- 
sons. Thinking persons, sooner or later, 
realize this troublesome fact, but few keep 
it in their consciousness. Most of us en- 
gage furiously in argument centered upon 
such a word, assuming all so engaged are 
dealing with an identically understood con- 
cept when rarely is such the case. Fewer 
still, perhaps, are those who have sought 
to understand the basic reason for most 
such common misunderstandings, which 
is that just as no two eras are identical, 
neither are any two persons. The ante- 
cedent and existing factors that shape an 
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era necessarily give color and form and 
content to words such as government, love 
and God, as do the capacity and environ- 
ment of the person who hears or speaks 
these words. Thus, it is the inequality, the 
lack of sameness, between eras and indi- 
viduals that makes for lack of common 
understanding of the meaning of such 
words. 

It is indeed ironical that the inevitable 
inequality of individuals, both of heredity 
and environment, is the cause of the greater 
part of the furious dissension and discord 
now rampant as to the words “equal” and 
“equality”; and that, on the college cam- 
pus, where there might be expected to be 
less of such misunderstanding, the confu- 
sion is more pronounced, even more so, 
perhaps, in the faculties than among the 
students. 

How is it possible for college adminis- 
trations to base any program or policy upon 
the “equality” of all students when they, 
better than most, must know that no two 
members of the student body are equal, 
either physically, intellectually or morally? 
Yet some, even of ancient and honorable 
name, have done so—and have thereby mis- 
led the uncritical of their students into blind 
acceptance or rejection, as the case may be, 
of social ideas and relationships that must, 
for shorter or longer periods, profoundly 
affect their thinking and feeling as to many 
important aspects of both academic and 
later life. 

It is the height, either of stupidity or of 
baseness, to equate the right of equality 
under law with equality of individuality. 
The latter is a self destructive phrase. The 
essence of individuality is uniqueness— 
singularity—a necessary absence of iden- 
tical plurality. One individual cannot be 
equal to, the same as, another individual. 
By reason of the Fourteenth Amendment 
of our Constitution (but such is not pro- 
vided by laws of India) no State may deny 
to any person the equal protection of the 
laws. No responsible American contends 
otherwise. But thinking Americans must 
contend that this humane injunction shall 


not be made the basis, either ignorantly or 
cleverly, for proclaiming, as irrefutable and 
righteous, egalitarianism as the foundation 
of all our social, political and economic 
policies and relationships. 

It is significant that in the civil rights act 
of the last Congress, the word “equality” 
never appears; and the word “equal” ap- 
pears but twice—both times in directions 
to the Civil Rights Commission relating to 
collecting and evaluating information as to 
the Constitutional guaranty of equal pro- 
tection of the laws. Well-established senti- 
ments generally prevailing throughout a 
jurisdiction may be incorporated into its 
laws without friction; but neither non- 
existent love nor fictitious and impossible 
equality can be created by law; and only 
discord can come from attempts to do this. 
Fortunately, Congress did not make such 
an attempt. Whether the Supreme Court 
will hold that Congress did so is another 
matter. 

The individual,’ each single, separate, 
different person, is the touchstone of our 
civilization. . . . We dare not substitute for 
the responsibility 6f the knowledgeable in- 
dividual the irresponsibility of the amor- 
phous masses. 

—DEAN TERRILL 
Chicago 


Taking a Stand 


In its leading editorial of August 9, 
the London Times Literary Supple- 
ment gave one of the lengthiest and 
most interesting accounts of our new 
Modern Age to appear either side of 
the Atlantic. We reproduce it here. 


THE GREAT American Revolution. unlike the 
French Revolution which succeeded it, was 
an essentially conservative revolution. It 
threw off the yoke of Great Britain; but it 
did not either raise any new class to power 
in the newly independent United States, or 
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deprive any old class of power. It was con. 
cerned, from the first, with preserving the 
rights of property; and the tensions that 
grew up in the young Republic between, 
say, Hamilton and Jefferson were a little 
like the traditional English quarrel between 
Whig and Tory, essentially a quarrel be. 
tween the moneyed interest and the landed 
interest, large or small. What would have 
been the Tory interest, in England, became 
thought of, however, as the radical interest; 
and conservative sentiments tended, para- 
doxically, to gather round the moneyed in- 
terest, which was, in fact, the interest that 
made for radical social change. 

To-day an American Republican and an 
American Democrat both may call them. 
selves conservatives, and they may agree at 
least in a distrust of the centralization of 
power. But what the Republican will hanker 
after will be a Gladstonian ideal of peace, 
reform and retrenchment: unfettered free 
enterprise, low taxation, a cutting down of 
foreign commitments. What the Democrat 
will be hankering after is the old Calhoun- 
ian doctrine of States’ Rights. Both hanker- 
ings may seem, in the context of the power 
and responsibility of the United States in 
the modern world, wistful, nostalgic and 
fundamentally unrealistic. Thus, though 
the American temperament is in many ways 
a far more fundamentally conservative tem- 
perament than the European temperament 
—the exceptional individual is, as Tocque- 
ville noted long ago, under a far stronger 
compulsion than in Europe to pay at least 
lip-service to the dominant prejudices of 
his group—ii has been very difficult for 
Americans to formulate a philosophy of 
conservatism. At the end of the first num- 
ber of an ambitious new American conserv- 
ative quarterly, Mopern AcE (published 
in Chicago by the Foundation for Foreign 
Affairs, Inc.), the editor, Mr. Russell Kirk, 
ruefully quotes Mr. Leslie Fiedler : “Anyone 
who persists in politics in America, whether 
he be right or left or centre, McCarthy or 
the Communists or F. D. R., can get him- 
self a millionaire or two.” Mr. Kirk ob- 
serves that this is not true of genuine and 
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whole-hearted conservatives. He hopes for 
a minimum of eight to ten thousand sub- 
scribers just to keep his magazine afloat; 
and his wildest dreams are not of more 
than fifty thousand readers. 

Thus even to the “liberals” and “progres- 
sives” who are castigated in some of its 
pages, MopDERN AGE ought to appeal: it 
should arouse their traditional regard for 
minority causes. To the general reader it 
ought also to appeal because the sense, 
which most of its contributors have, of not 
straddling a broad platform but of speak- 
out for themselves permits them a forth- 
rightness which we might associate, in our 
own literary history, with writers like Bel- 
loc and Chesterton. An article, for in- 
stance, by Mr. Felix Morley, called “Amer- 
ican Republic or American Empire,” con- 
tains this witty piece of prose: 


If we are going to remake the world in 
our image it is most irritating to have 
some hick Congressman raising ques- 
tions about the costs involved, yet the 
theory of our government is that the 
gentleman from Podunk actually has the 
right. A Supreme Court decree to end 
segregation in our public schools is 
clearly the simple answer to irritating 
Communist jibes about our racial discri- 
mination. But then we meet the archaic 
doctrine of States’ Rights, and the ob- 
scurantism of reactionary Southerners 
who brazenly maintain that the Consti- 
tution ought to be taken seriously. The 
upshot is that when we might be driving 
straight towards some well-planned world 
government goal, the whole business is 
bolo-axed by people with no real respect 
for Harvard Law School training. 


Such writing, with its lively colloquialism. 
reminds one of Mencken; and other articles 
in Mopern AcE point out that it has often 
been, in fact, iconoclastic humorists of the 
type of Mencken or of Finley Peter Dunne, 
the creator of Mr. Dooley, who have, for 
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American readers, expressed the profound 
scepticism or the deeply rooted but not 
necessarily unhealthy prejudices which are 
the bases of a conservative attitude, in the 
United States as anywhere else. In an ex- 
cellent article on Dunne, Mr. Francis Rus- 
sell quotes Mr. Dooley’s view—it might be 
called a Christianly pessimistic view—of 
the human condition: [Here followed a 
quotation from the article. | 


In the past it has often been from Ameri- 
can periodicals representing a distinctly 
unpopular minority point of view (like Par- 
tisan Review in its more or less Trotskyite 
days) that some of the best new American 
creative and critical writing has come. The 
reviews and the poems in the first number 
of MoperN AGE are particularly good. The 
general articles invite, if not blank dis- 
agreement, at least heated argument at 
many points; but in a “journal of contro- 
versy” this is both to be expected and de- 
sired. MopEeRN AGE wants to take its stand 
“against abstract doctrine and_ theoretic 
dogma” and for “principle,” even, in a 
sense, for healthy “prejudice.” All of us 
are perhaps too apt to consider our own 
opinions as principles, our own prejudices 
as obscurely justified, and the prejudices 
and principles of those who disagree with 
us as abstract and theoretic in the extreme. 
It would be interesting if MopDERN AGE were 
to open its pages to an empirical liberal, a 
believer in piecemeal reform, like Dr. Karl 
Popper (who is accused, in its pages, of 
“anti-historicist historicism”): or even to 
a liberal-conservative like Mr. Clinton Ros- 
siter. But if it takes its stand in its first 
issue with a little too much of a swagger, 
and if it seems to draw for basic conserva- 
tive insights rather extensively on Euro- 
pean writers like Ortega y Gasset, it has 
nevertheless started very promisingly. It is 
not, as it so easily might have been, a mag- 
azine merely of picturesque gesture, of the 
waving of tattered flags rescued from lost 
battles against an empty and indifferent air. 


How to Help 
Modern Age 


AS AN EMINENT liberal scholar—Professor 
Louis Filler, of Antioch College—writes in 
the correspondence columns of this third 
number of Mopern AcE, “There is no 
question but that conservatism is the dy- 
namic intellectual movement today on our 
national scene.” The liberal conservatives 
and the conservative liberals who write for 
Mopern AGE, and who read it, have intel- 
lectual vigor, honesty, and courage, we feel. 
But they lack two important things: money 
and power. Intelligent conservatives, as the 
Times Literary Supplement observes, are a 
minority today: and a minority not merely 
in numbers, but even more markedly a 
small remnant in terms of wealth and in- 
fluence. Mopern AGE, the only quarterly 
review in America which calls itself con- 
servative—and which tries, as best it can, 
to conserve the heritage of our civilization 
—has no millionaires and no great founda- 
tions to subsidize it. 

Yet we feel that we have found many of 
the writers and the readers for whom we 
have been seeking. This present number 
goes to nearly four thousand subscribers. 
To have attracted so much interest in a 
mere six months of publication is almost 
without parallel in the history of American 
quarterly journalism; and we have found 
our readers with next to no advertising, 
and next to no mail-solicitation. We do not 
even have a single full-time employee, not 
even a typist or a mailing-clerk. As for 
finance, we struggle along from issue to 
issue upon what money we receive from 
subscriptions, plus occasional small gifts 
from well-wishers—not all of whom call 
themselves conservatives. 


Our audience exists; and we believe we 
are beginning to have some influence upon 
the people we most desire to interest: edi- 
tors, professors, teachers, college and uni- 
versity students, clergymen, lawyers, doc- 
tors, and men of business. Lawyers, in 
particular, seem to like MopERN AGE. We 
have been commended by great newspapers 
from the London Times to the Chicago 
Tribune, and by weeklies from National 
Review to Commonweal. The Glasgow 
Herald and the Portland Oregonian wel- 
come our appearance. We have subscrib- 
ers in Nigeria, Angola, Saudi Arabia, Vene- 
zuela, Colombia, Austria, Australia. (We 
have more subscribers from New York 
than from any other state; Illinois comes 
second.) We are beginning to do our work. 

Yet we cannot continue to do our work 
without increased support. We must more 
than double our subscription-list before 
we can defray even the direct cost of pub- 
lication: the printer’s bills, and the post- 
age. It is here that our present readers can 
help us directly. 

First of all, we solicit your aid in in- 
creasing our subscription-list. If we can 
find ten thousand subscribers, we will be 
the largest general quarterly review in the 
United States and will be able to make ends 
meet, probably, after a fashion. We ask 
you to show our review to your friends, and 
to tell them about it. We will be grateful 
for your gift-subscriptions. We suggest, 
especially, that you give subscriptions to 
clergymen, professors, teachers, and college 
and university students. Critical reviews 
like ours generally find their largest audi- 
ence among young instructors, graduate 
students, and the more able college under- 
graduates. We do hope you may help us 
get this journal into the hands of many such 
people, whose opinions are formed for life. 
very often, at this stage of their intellec- 
tual development. 

We suggest, too, that you request your 
local library to subscribe; or that you do- 
nate a subscription to that library, or to 
the library of your college. 

We have on hand a list of libraries, cler- 
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gymen, teachers, and students interested in 
receiving introductory subscriptions to 
MoverN AGE. If you care to donate directly 
to us for this purpose, we will be happy to 
enroll as many such gift-subscriptions as 
you care to undertake. 

MoperN AGE also can—and eagerly will 
—accept gifts in money. These gifts, 
whether for subscriptions or for the gen- 
eral overhead of the magazine, are eligible 
for tax-exemption; our review is sponsored 
by the Foundation for Foreign Affairs, Inc. 
(64 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4). 
And we continue to cherish a hope that other 
charitable foundations may come to see 
some merit in MopERN AGE, and contrib- 
ute, even modestly, toward its existence. 

Three years ago, a different sort of mag- 
azine was founded in Chicago: Playboy, 
“for college men,” which specializes in 
color photographs of young women in the 
altogether. Playboy, it is said, now has a 
monthly circulation of more than a million 


copies, and two score imitators: which imi- 
tator-magazines also specialize in pictures 
of girls even more naked, to coin an Irish 
bull. Now we do not expect to equal the 
circulation of Playboy; nor do we antici- 
pate having even one imitator in our field. 
But surely, if there are a million Americans 
who will buy slick pornography, there must 
be somewhere a mere ten thousand Ameri- 
cans willing to read a magazine dedicated 
to the conservation of our moral and intel- 
lectual heritage. There may even be some 
college men who prefer an old master to a 
young mistress: especially if the mistress 
is only a paper doll. 

If there are not ten thousand Americans 
able to read MODERN AGE, we may as well 
prepare for the day of wrath which fell 
upon the Cities of the Plain. We are trying 
to reach less than one one-hundredth of one 
per cent of that portion of the American 
public which is supposed to be able to read. 
We do ask your grace and favor. 
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I find it now, the schoolhouse by the tree, 

And through the broken door, in the dusk- 
light, 

I glimpse the benches where we sat, while he 

Paced with his vision through the school- 
room’s night, 

And the fruit went red, and the leaves 
windled 

In the fall, and winter possessed his head. 
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The Schoolhouse 


And it was here in this house we were taught 

All there was, we believed, a man may know, 

All action, all passion, all heavenward 
thought, 

What Socrates quoted from Diotima, 

How Troilus laughed the tears into his eyes, 

That years leapfrog through blood: flings 
of the dice. 


Why does the door swing open so? Did 
some 

Boy biding so long he could scarcely sit 

Go cannoning into the summertime 

In such haste he forgot to unlatch it? 

Or did he burglar back, for him, by night, 

Asa child seeking a lampflame which is out? 
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A man of letters, once, invited the tramps 

To tea. Otway and Chatterton he read 

To trampless chairs; he lived on tea for 
months. 

A padlock held the gate when he was dead. 

Weather, time, rust, the leaks of tramps, then 
strange 

The lock snapped, the gate crowed on its 
hinge, 


And now when the parks are linened with 
frost, 

The tramps flock here and lightstep in, 
sprawling 

At the foot of the statue of their host 

—Which they call “His Better Self,” which 
he would call 

“Knowledge,” sometimes “Death,” whose 
one gesture 

Seems to beckon: yet it remains obscure— 


And boil their tea on the floor and pick fruit 

In the garden where that man used to walk 

Thinking on Eden and the fallen state, 

And dust an apple as he had a book... . 

“Hey now, Porky, gee’s the core,” one 
hollers. 

“Wise up,” says Pork, “They ain’t gonna 
be a core.” 
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I hear modern schoolchildren shine their 
ants 

In buttock-blessing seats in steamy schools 

Soaking up civics and vacant events 

From innocents who sponge periodicals 

And squeeze that out again in chalky gray 

Across the blackboards of the modern day ; 


Yet they will guess that we fled our benches 

Afternoons when we ourselves were but nice 

Kids too, who longed through the fruited 
branches 

For one narrow plot of the centuries 

—Fighting in Latin the wars of the Greeks— 

Our own green days, the fruit we picked 
and picked 


And that we possessed never; although they 

Might hoe their skulls, hearing that we 
returned, 

To the duskridden schoolhouse by the tree, 

Still guessing what it was that day he 
learned, 

His eyes great pupils and his fish-hook teeth 

Sunk in the apple of knowledge, or death. 
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I recall a recitation in that house: 

“We are the school of Hellas was the claim 

Of a Greek city-state. Pupil Hellas 

Doubting the premise put the school to 
flame. 

They came back, however, and rummaged 
the ruin.” 

I think the first inkling of the lesson 


Was when we watched him from the apple 
wrest 
Something that set in stone the glitter of 
Love or despairless faith, and he was lost 
In radiance, trying to signal or move, 
Until our fright moved him, his hair was 
white, 
His eyes but pits, he waved us to the night; 
And we are here, under the starlight. I 
Remember he taught us the stars careen 
In wild flight, though motionless to the eye. 
I believe him now; this night I have seen 
The slow sky uncoils in exploding forms 
And the stars that flee it ride free in its arms. 


GALWAY KINNELL 
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SELECT BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
REVISIONIST BOOKS 


Dealing with the Two World Wars 
and Their Aftermaths 


With Brief Comments 


“With the publication in 1948 of his [Charles A. Beard’s] President Roosevelt 
and the Coming of the War, revisionism reached the status of a mature historical 
interpretation of events that no serious student of prewar policy could ignore.” 


Dr. Louis Morton (Chief of the Pacific Section of the United States Army Office of Mili- 
tary History), in “Pearl Harbor in Perspective: A Bibliographical Survey,” U.S. Naval 
Institute Proceedings (April, 1955), pp. 461-465. 


Although this is a modest list of books limited to the outstanding volumes on the subject 
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students of history. 


Few of the important revisionist books dealing with the causes, merits and results of the 
second World War have been reviewed in historical journals or the book review sections 
of leading newspapers and periodicals. When they have been reviewed, their nature and 
content have rarely been fairly stated and appraised. 


It has almost universally been taken for granted that, however important revisionist re- 
search and publication may have been in setting the record straight in regard to the first 
World War, there is no revisionist issue or problem relative to the second World War. 


The facts already well established demonstrate, however, that the revisionist correction 
of wartime illusions and prejudices relative to the second World War is far more drastic 
and revolutionary than the import of the revisionist publications which appeared between 
1920 and 1935. The works cited in this Bibliography will enable historians who seek the 
truth to undertake this novel and exciting intellectual adventure in a realistic and informed 
manner. 


The majority of the books listed in this Bibliography deal with the second World War. 
In the light of the fact that there has been a recent effort on the part of some writers and 
publishers to discredit the revisionism of 1920-1935 and return to the myths and propa- 
ganda of 1914-1919, the Bibliography leads off with an ample selection of the chief hooks 


which, in an earlier generation, set forth the assured facts on the events that followed June, 
1914. 
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NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


W.T. Couch —editor-in-chief of Collier’s Encyclopedia, was born in North 
Carolina, and was successively director of the University of 
North Carolina Press and the University of Chicago Press. His 
experiences in the last connection, which have some bearing 
on his “The Word and the Rope,” are described in Russell 
Kirk’s book Academic Freedom. 


Raymond Roseliep -—another poet whose work is known to most readers of serious 
periodicals, teaches English at Loras College, in Iowa. 


Harold L. Clapp —-the first executive secretary of the Council on Basic Educa- 
tion, teaches in the division of language and literature at Grin- 
nell College, Iowa. His article “The Stranglehold on Educa- 
tion” has had a wide influence upon the movement for school 
reform, in recent years. 


Joseph Joel Keith —one of the most widely published of young American poets. 
his verse appearing in Poetry, Harper’s, Saturday Review. 
Kenyon Review, and many other magazines. He lives in Los 
Angeles. 


Julian Marias —one of the best-known of Spanish philosophers and critics. 
has traveled and taught in America. The essay in this number 
of MopeErN AGE is an extract from a long article, “An Attempt 
at a New Way of Life: the United States”; other portions of 
which may be published in later numbers of this review. He 
is the author of Reason and Life (Yale University Press), and 
several other books. 


Leo R. Ward professor of philosophy at the University of Notre Dame. 
His books on ethics and education have had a friendly reception 
by both Catholics and Protestants. He is perhaps the leading 
American disciple of Cardinal Newman’s educational principles. 


Lawrence A. Cummings | —a college instructor in English, in South Dakota. An article of 
his on the ignorance of most high-school graduates may appear 
in an early number of this review. 


Gerhard Niemeyer —-professor of politics at the University of Notre Dame, is the 
author of An Inquiry into Soviet Mentality (Prager, 1956). 
Last summer he made an extensive tour of Russia and her satel- 
lite states, of which the present article is the fruit. 
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Rudolf Allers —professor ‘of philosophy in the graduate school of George- 
town University, is one of the most widely-read of American 
psychologists. He is at work on a study of how political atti- 
tudes are derived from philosophical postulates of which men 
often are unconscious. 


Robert Y. Drake, Jr. —is in the department of English at the University of Michi- 
gan. A Southerner by birth, he has written “What It Means to 
Be a Southerner,” an essay which will have a prominent place 
in the next number of MopErN AGE. 


Paul Carroll —of Chicago, recently edited for Gateway Editions the selected 
writings of St. Jerome. 


Harry Elmer Barnes —one of the best-known of American historians; his books 
are too numerous to list here. In recent years he has spent 
much of his time in studies of the causes and course of the 
Second World War, and is a leader of the “revisionist” scholars. 
Recently he published his Select Bibliography of Revisionist 
Books, dealing with the Two World Wars and their Aftermath 
(Oxnard Press-Courier, Oxnard, California). 


Galway Kinnell —living in France at present, is a Chicagoan. His translations 
of Villon are appearing in several periodicals. More of his 
work will be published in our next number. 
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cosmic order will 
well as his understanding 
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their relationship with the nature of things and with each other, there 
is harmony and growth. But misunderstanding portends 


ultimately’ dictate his view 
of the ethical code which 
rightly apprehend 


trouble, leading 


possibly to the collapse of a civilization if the wrong ideas are widely 


shared. 
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